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Luxury and ml Perfection 
in the Bathroom 


Standard IDEAL Alexandra Ware makes for bathroom luxury, and from a sanitary and prac- 

tical viewpoint is the best in the world. The man who does not insist on Standard IDEAL 
Alexandra Ware in choosing bathroom: fittings for the house he is building, is satisfying himself to 
have something inferior. 


T Standard IDEAL Alexandra Ware is peerless in quality, a high class product in cast iron porcelain 
enamel ware, that is the absolute in sanitary perfection, and which lends itself in line and design 
to any and every requirernent in bathroom fitting. 


Standard IDEAL Alexandra Ware is non-absorbent, so that in placing iv in your bathroom: vou 
are assured that no matter how many years it may be in use, it is impervious to moisture, and 
soakage, that it will not be a lodging place for secretions or a hiding place for disease germs. 


Standard IDEAL Alexandra Ware is an unusual combination of chemical and mechanical skili 


that puts it in a class by itself, imitated, of course, as all meritorious products are, but never ap- 
proached in quality, and the time is now, when, leaving all other considerations and arguments aside, 





vou should insist on Standard IDEAL Alexandra Ware for health’s ‘a 
sake, to sav nothing of the luxury of it. eigen 
» eumennn nn ‘um (Snr et 
The genuine Standard IDEAL Ware can be bought any- atl “yum es atta ll 
«~*~ where in Canada, and costs no more than the product ; i \ rae / 
offered as a substitute. | it iy + Mi, | M 
ae Hj 
¢ It will cost you nothing to have a handsome book. aout * "| ‘l ie i | | ine em 
let on Standard IDEAL Ware and Bathroom ae ir: Tie t " Pay eed hn ae — 
Treatment. Drop a card ‘ ie ee in mi -_ "y aad 


p> rege) hth 
in tem, al til iT 


gp ener en ange rr) 


The Standard S0eal Company, Limited -— Cea hae —_ 
Port Hope, Ontario, Canada SCVRTIAN BAe nn 


Showrooms : Toronto Montrea) Winnipeg 
NS King St_E 4244 Beaver Hall Hill 16-82 Lomberd St 
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The Call of the Bell 


It is music to Johnny’s 
ears if he starts the day 
with a warm, nourish- 


ing breakfast of Shredded Wheat 


—and it’s so easy to get him off to school 
without fuss or worry because it’s ready- 
cooked and has in it everything he needs 
for study or play. It’s the whole wheat, 
cooked, shredded and 
baked to a crisp, golden 
brown. 




















Simply heat the biscuits in the 
oven a few moments to restore 
crispness, then pour hot milk 
over them adding a little cream, 
and salt or sweeten to suit 
the taste. A muscle-making, 
brain-building food for children 
and grown-ups, for athletes and 
‘ invalids, for outdoor men and 
i indoor men, for workers with 
hand or brain. 





The Only Breakfast Cereal Made 


in Biscuit Form 


Made by 
THE CANADIAN SHREDDED 
WHEAT CO., LTD., 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. E. 
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CANADIAN SPECIAL ARTICLES 


The National Political Situation: A review of the naval policy of the Borden 

Government as recently submitted to Parliament by Rt. Hon. R. L. Borden. 

E. W. THOMSON 

How Weak Lungs Made Canadian Millionaires: Some examples of big men who 

have achieved their greatest triumphs after a breakdown in health which 

forced them to take an extended rest. Illustrated. JAMES P. MOIR 37 
Lady Gay’s Note Book: A sketch of a little note book which led indirectly to the 
beginning of the journalistic career of Mrs. Alfred Denison (Lady Gay). 


tS 
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Illustrated. MRS. ALFRED DENISON 47 
D. R. Wilkie: A Dominant Figure in Canadian Banking—A character sketch of 
the President of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. W. A. CRAICK 51 


To the Ice for Seals: A quest attended by the greatest danger and richest reward 
in which only the strongest and most fearless are enlisted. DANIEL OWEN 65 
Driving Steel Through a Wilderness: What the new Transcontinental Railway 
will do for Northern Canada, where the project is 1.aught with immense dif- 
ficulties and wonderful possibilities. Illustrated. W. C. ARNOTT 87 
Miracles of Modern Surgery: Some true ‘‘fairy stories’’ of surgical achieve 
ments of recent times, recording the wonderful progress which has been 
made. EDWARD J. MOORE 98 
What Will Lloyd George Do Next? Having the ear of the democracy will he 
become the leader of some new movement or the head of some great party? 
Illustrated. LINTON ECCLES 107 
Home Joy Killers: An advance chapter from a new book which Dr. Marden is to 
issue this year on ‘‘The Joy of Living.’’?’ DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 111 
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Painting. Illustrated. JOHN E. STALEY 123 
The New Inspector General: Some interesting reminiscences by one who has been 
closely associated with General Cotton in military affairs. Illustrated. 
COLONEL SIR JOHN GIBSON 155 
The Best Selling Book of the Month: A review of ‘‘The Net,’’ with some facts 


about the career of the author, Rex Beach. Illustrated. THE EDITORS 1389 
FICTION 
With the Aid of a Mountain: A Canadian romance, the scene of action of which 
is laid among the Rockies of British Columbia. R. W. BEATON 33 
The Unexpected Siege: The Chronicles of a strange experience in the rugged 
wilds of the Canadian North. Illustrated. H. MORTIMER BATTEN = 59 
The Smoke Bellew Series: The Wonder of Woman, Part II., in which the series is 
brought to a conelusion. Tllustrated. JACK LONDON 71 
Unwritten Law: In which are presented the complications arising out of a routine 
meeting of a Women’s Literary Club. ELIZABETH WINTER 95 


The Dodds-Sinders: The first of a series of three stories recording the experiences 
of a Canadian family which suddenly acquires wealth and endeavors to attain 


social prominence. ED. CAHN 102 
A Bag of Holes: A New Year’s story in which is recounted the strange experi- 

ence of Lemuel Brown, bachelor. MABLE BURKHOLDER 115 
A Bird of Bagdad: How the solution of a riddle brought about a climax in a 

romantic situation. O. HENRY 131 
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New Miracles of Health-—Competency or Penury—New Books of the Year 
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e Stand on Purity ! 














An unsupported statement that our goods were 100% 
pure would earry but little weight; but when this asser- 
tion is backed by the finding of the Government Analysts, 


all doubt as to the superiority of 2 


“E.D.S.” Brand Goods 


must be set aside. The ‘‘E.D.8.’’ flavor is simply natural 








fruit flavor, and our Jams. .lellies, Marmalade and 





Catsup never fail to please the most fastidious palate. 


‘ Ask the Department of Inland Revenue 
for Bulletin 194, certifying how pure 
‘*E.D.S.’’ goods are! Write for it to-day. 





INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘E.D.S.’’ GOODS. ie 


E. D. SMITH, Winona, Ont. 





























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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The outlook for 1913 so far as 
MacLean’s is concerned, is the best 
in the history of the magazine. The 
publication is read from coast to 
coast, is constantly growing in public 
favor, and gives promise of making 
most substantial progress during the 
ensuing year. ‘The surest evidence 
of its ¢ ontinued popularity is to be 
found in the fact that it holds its 
readers. From year to year old sub- 
seribers renew, and moreover take 
the trouble to write and tell us why. 
As many have affirmed, they “like 
the magazine, and simply can’t get 
along without it.” All of which is 
quite encouraging, particularly at 
the commencement of the year. 


The month of February may seem 
to be somewhat untimely for an auto- 
mobile article, but as a matter of fact 
it is not. The contrary is the case. 
It is one of the most favorable times 
of the vear for an auto article of real 
news value. The reason for this is 
that the February magazines will be 
issued shortly after the great auto- 
mobile show at New York. Mac- 
Lean’s will be represented at the big 
exhibition by “Don Hunt,” probab- 
lv the best known Canadian writer on 
autemohbile subjects, who will contri- 
bute an illustrated article in next 
month’s issue, presenting the latest 
features and ideas on the new models. 
The treatise will be sufficiently tech- 
nical to appeal to the most practical 
automobilist, and vet handled in so 
readable and popular a style as to 
be of interest to the general public. 


Every few weeks one reads of some 
bank clerk getting into trouble. The 
name in each case is different, the 
location is varied in different parts 
of the countrv-—but the cause is gen- 


erally the same. Did you ever pause 
to think, when reading despatches 
telling of the downfall of some un- 
fortunate bank clerk, of the under- 
lying cause of it all? Possibly not. 
But there is a lot in the thing about 
which one may think. We have been 
studying the conditions for some 
time and the outcome will be an ar- 
ticle next month on The Temptations 
of a Bank Clerk, written by one of 
our best special writers, who in addi 
tion to other qualifications, has had 
the advantage of handling many 
bank clerk cases in the courts, where 
he has learned of conditions at first 
hand, and is thus able ta write with 
authority. 


‘Does Canada Need Skyscrapers?” 
By skyserapers we mean the real sky- 


scraper type which towers twenty 
stories or so above the street line. 
They are coming in Canada; indeed, 


have come already to a considerable 
extent. Does Canada need them? 
Are they desirable? What are the 
advantages of this type of strue- 
ture and again what are the dis- 
advantages? How are they regarded 
in other countries—in the United 
States, where they are reared to the 
extreme, and in Kurope, where their 
erection is limited by strict laws? It 
is well, perhaps, that Canada should 
look ahead and around before build- 
ing too extensively, and the article 
which we have seheduled for Febru- 
ary will present the issue in all of its 
interesting details to Macl.ean’s read 
ers. It will be a critical outlook on 
big buildings. 


We told our readers a month or 
two ago that we were planning to deal 
shortly with some prominent Can- 
adian families, with a view to show- 
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ing how they have attained success. 
What has been the underlying sec- 
ret of their achievement? The series 
offers great scope for interesting 
treatment as there are a number of 
old families in Canada, the members 
of which have achieved notable Suc- 
cess in different lines-——in business, 
in manufacturing and in the protes- 
sions. We hope to open the articles 
in February with a review of a prom- 
inent Montreal family, well known 
threughout the Dominion. 


MacLean’s during the ensuing 
yeal will continue the popular inspi- 
rational articles by Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden. The contribution for Feb- 
ruary is “The Power of Home Joy,” 
which is a companion article to the 
one which appears in this issue, both 
being taken from a new book which 
Dr, Marden will publish next spring. 
As a writer of articles of an inspir- 
ational character, Dr. Marden has 
no equal to-day and it will be a sat- 

isfaction to our readers to know that 
he will continue to contribute regu- 
larly to these columns each month. 


A great deal of interest is being 
evinced by readers in the art series 
whieh has been running during the 
past three months. Another article 
dealing with the work of a prominent 
Canadian painter will appear next 
issue. The value of these articles is 
twofold in that through them the 
public becomes acquainted with the 
careers of leading painters as well as 
with their best work 


. February feature which should 
be of special interest and value to 
business men will embrace financial 
and business articles. The article 
on finance will deal with investments. 
while that on business will specialize 


on important phases of business prob- 
lems. Business men should not fail 
to read them, for the contributions 
will be the work of experts. 


The political article this month is 
particularly timely because it sum- 
marizes the naval situation in force- 
ful and independent terms at a time 
when the issue is pending in Parlia- 
ment. No Canadian question in 
vears has aroused greater interest 
throughout the Empire. The repre- 
sentative of MacLean’s has carefully 
followed the debates in Parliament 
and has secured and weighed the 
opinions of political leaders and re- 
presentative men on the problems of 
og 0 defence. As a result he 
has been enabled to reach his own 
conclusions after mature delibera- 
tion and a complete possession of all 
the faets of the situation. 


The Smoke Bellew serial is con- 
cluded in this number. Negotiations 
are now pending for a new serial 
which will probably be opened in 
Febru: 7 We have — on some 
of the “best sellers,” but have not as 
vet definitely closed. Readers of our 
magazine, however, are assured of a 
serial for the year, and, again. that 
it will be a top-notcher. 


MacLean’s Magazine is on the 
look-out for short-length stories pos- 
sessing an unusual quality. Writers 
having any little stories of the out-of- 
the-way sort might send them to the 
editor. We are not in the market for 
poetry. The name and address of 
the author should appear on the 
manuscript as well as on the sts imped 
envelope for its return in ease if 
is not suitable be acceptance. We 
undertake to return all rejected 
manuscript. 
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WOODWARD’S 
GRIPE 














For the RELIEF of the 
Ailments of Infants and Young Children, 


ESPECIALLY DURING THE 


PERIOD OF TEETHING, 





§: !c Contains no Preparation of Morphia, Opium, or other 
\ Narcotic. 





Purchasers are requested to observe that each Bottle of the | 
Genuine Medicine is wrapped in DARK BLUE PAPER, and bears the 
TRADE MARK upon its Label. 





From Mr. Geo. I. Coombes, The Pharmacy, Great Missenden, England, to W. Wood- 
ward, Ltd., Nottingham. 

Gentlemen,—-As a Chemist I have sold ‘‘WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER’’ for 
over twenty-five years. More than that—one of my earliest recollections is of 
‘*‘WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER.’’ That dates from nearly half a century ago. ,. 

Now the next generation is coming on. My baby girl of eighteen months has never 
had any illness—-‘‘WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER’’ has been her mainstay. I can 
run through the tale of my family—from the eldest boy, a great big youth, down to the 
youngest. There are seven of them. The unavoidable little illnesses of infancy have been 
just nothing to any one of them. Doctor’s bills have been non-existent. The only bill 
has been for ‘‘WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER,’’ the best mouey I have ever spent. 
* Now let me add one word more. Being an Analytical Chemist of long experience, I 

have naturally tried to make up the medicine for my children’s use. But I CANNOT 
IMITATE IT—+the truth is, NO ONE CAN. I need not say that I advise all my cus- 
tomers with babies—‘‘BUY IT, AND YOU WILL BUY IT AGAIN.’’ 


Prepared by 


W. Woodward, Ltd., Chemists, Nottingham, England 


Always in stock at Eaton’s, the Hudson Bay Company’s Stores, 
and throughout the West at every drug store. 


p THE OLD ESTABLISHED ENGLISH MEDICINE FOR CHILDREN’S USE. 
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You Are on the Bench 


YOU—the Public—are the judge. On your good opinion 
and your good word depends the success of the advertised iy, 
article. For no amount of advertising will induce you to buy 
a second time what you do not like. No advertising will offset 
the bad effect of a dissatisfied buyer. 


That is why advertisers must and do maintain the quality of 


their goods. 


Advertisers realize that to turn their To be successful, they must make 


outlay for advertising into profit they steady customers. So, quality is being 


must give good value. 


put in to hold the trade that advertising 
produces. 


They are not looking for one-time Thus. to be sure of quality ' 
y cine, "hus, to be sure of quality, one natur- 
sales, First sales, in most cases, would ally turns to goods that are advertised. 


not pay for the advertising. And isn’t it only reasonable‘ 


Index 


AUTOMOBILES, MOTORS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Anto-Controller Co. . es ° 8 25 
Caille Verfection Moto ‘ rf $3 
ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd.... 229 
Hupp Motor Car Co. -. ‘Sao 
London Gas & Power ( >| ae 
Ottawa Boat Werk . 15 
Robertson Bros ‘ iceneal Ce 
Russell Motor Car © . ‘ 198 
Sharp Spark Ping Co 227 
Ww. & K. Mato (Co 195 


Willys-Overland Co. 187 


BOARDS OF TRADE AND 
REAL ESTATE. 


Coquitlam Terminal Co,, Ltd #19 
Crafts Lee & Gallinger : 16 
Melvin waymat nea ‘) 
Moose Jaw Board of Trade ....... f) 
Red Deer Development Co “17 
Santa-Rosa Plantation Co. .s 3 
Texas Guoif Realty Co ; i . 2s 
Western Canada Realty Co. Sune ae 
Yorkton Board of Trade halal ll 290 


BUILDINGS, CONSTRUCTION 
AND HARDWARE. 


Asbestos Mfg. ©o., Ltd : 236 
Canadian Yale & Town eeenl oe 
Heller-Allei Con pany ‘ ka. barieatacel ae 
Otis-Fensom Elevator Co. .....+-- . 250 
The Milton Pressed Brick Co, .....- 235 
CAMERAS AND OFFICIAL 
GgooDs. 

Canadian Kodak Co. Sota eee us 
Miller-Hoefer Co. eet 12 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Arnott Institute, The ......... : 15 
Ashbury College «%'.........sccscccecees 16 
Academie de Brisay ... Feo thbgeatie’ 17 
Bishop Strachan School .......+---- 14 
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Fairy Soap 
Dy You Pure-White 


cannot MM» The oval Cake 4 
Y judgethe fii. ra 
quality of 

Fairy Soap 
by its price. 

We put into it the 
best oils and fats 
obtainable, and the 
only thing we could add 
—if we were to sell it 
at 25 cents—would be 
high-priced per- @ 
fumes, which would 
lend nothing to the 
quality or efficiency. 

@ Fairy is the only 

white, floating soap 

that is made in the 
oval shape, and this | aa | 
alone makes it far Have You. 

more desirable than |) 3aipiGuinen 

the old-fashioned | Little Firy Gia 

oblong bars. * inYour Home?" 1 

@ For the toilet and | CH oe 

bath, there's nosoap 

so good as Fairy. 

THE 


N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


LIMITED, 
MONTREAL 


iy 


oH ' 
HNy 
) 


Toilet 
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No manufacturer ean afford to 
tise for long an inferior article. 


adver- 
From 


s MAGAZINE 


Advertising 
Section 


You don’t ask for Rolled Oats. You 
name the brand vou prefer. 





the moment the advertising begins, the 
quality must either be kept uniform or 
Impreve—-to go back means ruin. 


The unknown article may be good, 
but vou are not so sure of it as you are 
of the advertised article, which bears the 

The day is passing when you ask for seal of quality ——a well known maker’s 
a pint of pickles. You name the brand. trade name. 





TO MANUFACTURERS. 


You who make good goods and do not advertise—show your confidence 
in your product. 
Advertise it. 
Let the public know that you stand back of your goods to maintain 
their high quality. 


Make your trade name the recognized standard in vour line. 











Advice regarding your advertising problems is available through 
any good advertising agency, or the Secretary of the Canadian 
Press Association, Room 405 Lumsden Building. Enquiry 


involves no obligation on your part-—so write, if interested. 
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“VIYELLA” 
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REG'D. 


FLANNEL 


New Winter Designs For 1912 


“VIYELLA” can be obtained at all leading retail 
stores in PLAIN COLORS, STRIPES and PLAIDS. 


Avoid Imitations 


DOES NOT SHRINK 





Statement of the ownership, management, etc., 


of MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE, published monthly at 
Toronto, required by the Act of Aug. 24th, 1912. 


NOTE-—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both copies to be delivered by the publisher 
to the Postmaster, who will send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster-General (Division of 
Classification), Washington, D.C., and retain the other in the files of the Post Office. 





Editor—Roy Fry, 143-147 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Managing Editor—Roy Fry, 143-147 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Manager--J. MeGoey, 145-147 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Publisher--The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 143-147 University Ave., Toronto. 


Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of Stockholders holding 
1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock. ) 
John Bayne MacLean, 143-147 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of bonds, mortgages, and other securities: 
There are no bonds, mortgages, or other securities against The MacLean 


Publishing Co., Ltd. 
ee es ae JAS. McK. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 





SEAL | Sworn to and subscribed before me this tenth day of October, 1912. 
W. M. DOUGLAS, a Notary Public in and for Ontario. 
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New Money Saving Plan Z 
and Beautiful Catalog Free 


Send tne your name and address today—a postal will do. Get Yi 
your copy of the most wonderful, money saving Credit catalog ever y 
printed. It shows how you can buy Waltham and Omega watches 


Sere 






(i, Diamonds, Jewelry,ete. on the easiest and most liberal terms ever offered. 
GO Every item the highest quality, guaranteed to give satisfaction— you Ye, 
4 don'vrisk a penny—no money down until you see what you buy. Express Uy 
V7, paid in advance by me—30 days trial and an all around Square Deal. Ye 
iy 





Write now and you cau share ip my profits 

a * 16 Size, 17 Jewel Adj. 

g pecial Sale This Month Only °° “Omeza Watch 

4 Regular $30.00 value, Latest Thin Model. Ad- $22 50 
is 


justed to temperature and three positions. 
A most remarkable bargain. A strictly high grade, guaranteed y, 
perfect time keeping watch. Complete in a Gold Filled Open Face Banner OME 
case. Guarantee i to give Satisfaction 4 


kasy Terms of Only $3.00 A Month 


No Interest - No Security—Simply your promise and I will 

send this exceptional watch on approval, let you examime it at my 
expense. Youare the sole judge. [take all chances. Don't miss 
sending today for full particulars and my great Credit Book. 


Square Deal Miller Pres. 
MILLER-HOEFER COMPANY 
_ §00 Hoefer Bldg., Windsor, Ont. 


tt}; ty 
































The Investors’ Information Service 
Is Free To Subscribers 


Many investors have got information information weekly on stocks, bonds and 
worth thousands of dollars from this service, real estate conditions. 
as well as from the weekly edition of The 
Financial Post of Canada. 

If you are not a subscriber to The Post 
become one to-day and this service will be 
free to you. : ‘ 

The Financial Post is the pre-eminent in- This service has saved money for others. 
vestor’s paper in Canada, and gives exclusive Will you not try it now? 


A special analysis is made of financial con- 
ditions of various industrial corporations and 
exclusive news as to earnings and prospects 
are published weekly. 


Saturdays, $3 per annum. Single copies, 10c. United States, $3.50 per annum. 
. WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


The Financial Post of Canada 


‘*The Canadian Newspaper for Investors” 


Toronto, Canada 
Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver, New York, Chicago, London, E.C. 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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‘¢ - | | CARTER’S 
barte's salts ContTEeNT THE LARGEST & FINEST PODDED PEA 


MAINCROP MARROW FAT PEA i IN CULTIVATION. 
INEROR MARROWFAT BN | Ba eetererer || “QUITE 


The Worle 
CONTENT’ 


PEA 


Six or seven feet 
high, pods of un- 
usually large size. 
The newest and 
largest pea in ex- 
istence. Carter's 
Catalogues show 
many new, rare 


JAMES CARTER & ce 


and = interesting 
Reavves £2477 





SONDION. wt. 








varieties in veget- 








ables and flowers. 


LL who are interested in flowers or gardening, will need the 1913 Catalogue of 
Carter's Tested Seeds. It is an invaluable guide book to all who want choice, rare 
or particularly reliable seeds for Spring sowing. 


{ CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS 


are not an experiment in Canada, as they have long been grown here and have shown remark- 
able superiority. Their excellence is due to pedigree, careful selec tion, cleaning and thorough 
testing. Get Carter's Tested Pedigree Seeds; they are this season's crop, grown and packed 
by James Carter & Co. of London, England, and sold in sealed packages. 


1913 CATALOGUES ARE NOW READY 


One is reserved for you, They are sent free, postage paid, When writing address, Depart- 
ment C and mention whether you wish the Farm Catalogue or the Garden Catalogue, 


Agents in Canada for 
Patterson, Wylde & Co., James Sartor & Co., of London, Eng. 
Dept. C. 133 King Street East, Toronto, Canada 





Geedsmen by Roy rant to 
WIG MAJESTY KING GEORGE y,, 

















IF A VISITOR CAME 


Would you be ready to welcome a visitor on Send for Catalog “K”’ 
short notice? Mostpeople would not. & so that we may describe 
they are always 
davenport in day- 
be operated by a 


Those who own a Kin a it and tell you about 
in a position to do 
time and at night 

*® Toronto Ontario jij. 







del Bed would give the _our various Goatgne. 
visitor the warmest of AA 
so while they have ae 
a Kindel Bed. It 
a most comfort- 
, able bed. All at a 


welcomes because 
is a handsome | [eA ia abe J. ee 
The Kindel Bed Co., Ltd. single turn. Can 











It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 

Full Matriculation Course. 

Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 
Painting. 


Principal Miss WALSH 
Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 


Also at 221 LONSDALE AVENUE 
A Branch Junior Day School 


Kindergarten, Preparatory and Lower School 
Classes, under well-qualified mistresses. 


Vice-Principal—Miss NATION 











Che Margaret Eaton School me 
of Literature and Expression senna. 


Mrs. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. 


English Literature, French, German, Physical Cul- 
ture, Voice Culture. Interpretation, and Dramatic Art. 


WRITE FOR CALENDAR. 

















ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
Patron: THE LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO 


Thorough Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture, Pupils prepared for the Universities. Con- 
servatory of Music Examinations held at the School. 
Beautiful and extensive grounds; large and handsome build- 
ing, thoroughly equipped with every modern convenience 
and improvement, including gymnasium and swimming tank. 
For Prospectus and fuller information apply to 
MISS F. E. CARROLL, Lady Principal. 














OPERATORS CONSTANTLY NEEDED. 
“LEARN TELEPATHY.” 
By studving at the Lalime Practical Business 
School, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, you can become 
proficient in a few months. 
Write at once for full particulars and prospectus 
of this course. 
L'COLE COMMERCIALE PRACTIQUE LATIME, 
LIMITEE., 











MONT NOTRE DAME 


SPLENDID BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SHERBROOKE . ” - QUEBEC 
Excellent curriculum, embracing all branches. 

Business Class offers special advantages and 

practical training in English and French. Con- 

ducted by the Sisters of the Congregation de 

Notre Dame. For Catalogue, Terms, etc., address 

THE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 














— A Residential and Day School 
O1Iege 


Pupils prepared for Senior Matriculation Music, Art and Phy- 
sical Education. 
true womanhood. 


JOHN A. PATTERSON, 





Opposite Queen’s Park, Bloor St. 
»» Toronto 


The School aims at the highest development of 


SEND FOR OUR CALENDAR. 


MRS. A. R. GREGORY 


President Principal 








Hon. President— 





more than knowledge cramming. 
acter and develop individuality, 
course of instruction in Literature, 
while the health of our pupils is carefully safeguarded, 


LADY SUPERIOR, CONVEN 





Branksome Hall 


10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 
A Residential and Day School for. Girls 
Principal— 


MISS SCOTT MISS EDITH M. READ M.A. 


Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well 
equipped Art Department. 
grounds 
locality. Primary school for day pupils. For prospectus apply to 


Thoroughly efficient staff. Large play- 
Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful 


THE SECRETARY 


WESTBOURNE 


Residental and Day School for 
Girls 
340 Bloor St. W.,Toronto 
F. McG. Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director 
Write for Prospectus to 
the Principal, 


Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 











TRUE EDUCATION EMBODIES 


We aim to build up char- 
besides giving a thorough 
Science, Music and Art, 


Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Affiliated with Ottawa University. 


Write for Prospectus and course of Studies to 


‘T OF SACRED HEART 
Rideau Street, Ottawa. 





R. M. C., or for business. 
Manual training. 





in charge of two masters. 


For illustrated calendar and other information, apply to Rev. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., 
Head Master. 





Rothesay Collegiate School 
ROTHESAY, N. B. 


Well known boarding school for boys. 


New gymnasium and athletic field. 

Five resident masters for average attendance of 70 pupils. 
The school is managed on what is known as the House System, i.e., the 
boarding houses are quite separate from the main school building, and each is 


Next Term begins September 12. 


Preparation for the Universities, 


Situation unexcelled. 
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Graduating Courses 
under eminent teach- 

, aide WAis) ers in Piano, Singing, 
; ri 1 oh ae als oa . — wae ; al i, =: Organ, Violin, Theory 


i} 
= mia | Ber ¥ 


and all other branches 


mire iL fl " of music. 


poe ee Pupils may register 
Ss at any time. 





oem went olin et | Attendance 
Last Season 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 2,040 Students. 


Edward Fisher, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 
YEAR BOOK for 1912- 13 will be mailed on application. Special Calendar for School of Expression 








OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


This college is thoroughly equipped in every department. Has an efficient 
staff. Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation. 


Write for calendar and particulars 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 








London Conservatory of Music and School | THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music 
of Elocution, Limited. London, Ont. | Director, Prof. MICHAEL BAMBOURG. 


(In affiliation with the W estern University.) Complete musical training for professionals and 











Large and efficient staff of teachers. Modern building and | amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved 
rs eg Ng chorenh traning. | ee eae vemeres — ree 
; N bo y and others. 
Lottie L. Armstrong, Registrar | perpentormenigy wa = : TORONTO 
F. L. Willgoose, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. 100 GLOUCES ’ : ; 
Learn Why not decide now on your course for the fall ? 
d | 9 . 9) 
_| MISS GRAHAM’S Business College 
Shorthand at Home | 109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 
In Spare Moments offers all the advantages of a special practical training. 
Day Classes - Ladies only 
We teach you the reliable Pitman system in - Night Classes - Both Sexes 














22 lessons. Personal Individual Instruction. 
Each lesson you receive designed specially 
for your needs. All commercial branches 
thoroughly by mail. Write us. 


Open Allthe Year. Write, Call or Phone. Uptown 2936 





| | Special attention paid to copying for business men at 
|| MISS GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND AND 
The CC crrespondence Renfrew, | COPYING OFFICES 


157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street 
ollege Ont. MONTREAL Phone Mein 1714 


























tammering or Stutterin 


may make life mi:crable for your child, or for one of your 
family er friends. If. it does, you owe it to the sufferer 
to investigate the sensible, successful Arnott Methods of 
treating the Cause—not merely the habit—and permanently 
curing these distressing impediments. ‘We'll gladly " 
you full particulars and references. Write 


RNOTT Ih STitutT 
Berlin, Ont., Canada. 










rc. 
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ST. _ ANDREW'S COLLEGE, Toronto, “Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys. 
UPPER and LOWER SCHOOLS. 
F42 


ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE 








BERLIN, ONTARIO 
Residential School _ Boys and Young Men. 
OURSES 

Business, High-School, College Courses. 

New Buildings, hygienic equipments, private rooms. 

shower baths, fine new gymnasium, swimming pool, 
running track auditorium. 

Rey. A. L. Zinger,C.R., Pres. 





Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. 
Calendar sent on application. 


Spring term commences Jan. 26th, 1913. 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., BL.D. 


ASHBURY COLLEGE 
Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 


Resident School for Boys. Modern, fireproof building. 
Many recent successes at R. M. C. and Universities. 
For Calendar apply 

Rev. GEO. P. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. (Oxon) 














RATES VERY MODERATE, 
TRINITY Founded 1865. Beautiful, Healthy Situation, 
overlooking Lake Ontario, with 20 Acres of 
Playing Fields, Gyninasium, Magnificent New 
COLLEGE Covered Rink, 
Boys prepared for the Universities. Royal 
SCHOOL Military College, and Business. Religious 
Training throughout the course. Special at 
PORT HOPE, Ont, tention given to younger boys 
‘ : For Calendar apply to 
Residential 


School for Rev. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.D. 


Hovs. Headmaster. 


Headmaster 
WESTON 


St. Alban’s School ontario 


A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Close to Toronto. Largeand beautiful grounds. Boys 
prepared for Universities and R.M. College. Special 
attention to juniors and boys entering commercial 
life. For prospectus apply 














A New Year’s Wish 


Allambitious young people desire to improve 
their positions and increase their salaries this 
year. This is assured by taking a business 
training. We have helped many young men 
and women this way. Let 
us do the same for you. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATA. 
LOGUE AND FULFILL 


YOUR NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION. 


Central Business College 
50 James St. N., HAMILTON, Ont. 
\. P. GIBBON, Principal 











M. F. MATTHEWS, Head Master 








1 THE DOOR OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


has been opened 
to every woman 
that wishes to be- 
come a Trained Nurse 
Good Weekly Income 
Constant Employment 
Splendid Opportunity 
&| Correspondence andj At- 
‘ tendance Courses 
Send for Free Book on 
Nursing 


Red Cross School 
He of Nursing 

~*| 358 Queen Street W. 
3} TORONTO CANADA 











MONTREAL 
Head Master 


C. S. Fosbery, M.A. 





LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 








SUCCESSES 


Ist Place McGill Science 
Matric. in 1910 and 1912 
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LEADERS OF MEN 
ARE TRAINED MEN 


The Kennedy School with its efficient 
courses of study can train you to be a 
leader among men. Specialists in Book- 
keeping and Stenography. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR TERMS AND 
MAKE THE RIGHT START. 


THE KENNEDY SCHOOL 


570 Bloor Street West - Toronto, Ont. 




















WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 


e-fiundre ds of good positions now open paying from $1,000.00 to 

5,000 00 ayear. No former experience required to get one of them. 
¥ wiil teach you to be a high grade Traveling Salesman or Sales- 
woman by mail in eight weeks and assist you to secure a good position 
where you can earn good wages while you are learning Practical’Sales- 
manship. Write today for full particulars and testimonials from hun- 
dreds of men and women we have recently placed in good positions; 
also list of good positions oven. Address Dent. g 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
ROG Kent Building Toronto, Ontario 


LANGU AGE PILLS.-—-“I like 
your method the more I study 
it, and I think your way of 
adding to one’s vocabulary is even better than 
sugar-coated language pills.",—D. C. A., Hartney, 
Man. 

If you wish to learn a language for SCHOOL or 
for LIFE, use the DE BRISAY METHOD. 

Latin, French, German, Spanish, by mail. 


L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, - Bank St., Ottawa. 














KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


Don’t be content to always stay 
in the position you now occupy. 
Make yourself worthy of something 
better. 
man or woman the way to increase 


We can show any young 


his or her wealth and position. 


Send for our Catalogue ‘‘B’’ and let 
us give you full particulars. 


BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Y.M.C.A. Blidg., Yonge St., Toronto 











SHAW’S 
SCHOOLS 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Give Courses in Commerce, Shorthand, English, 
and Civil Service and qualify young men and 
women to earn good salaries. 

Home Study Courses also provided. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SHAW, President 
HEAD OFFICES: YONGE AND GERRARD STS. 





W. H. SHAW 

















Turn the 
Door-Knob 


to a 


Big Salary 


This man has a grip on a big job and a big 


salary. His special training gave him the 
preference. The job needed him. There was 
no waiting list. 


Get the right kind of training and the job 
and salary will come to you, This is proven 
beyond doubt by the monthly average of four 
hundred successful I. C. 8S. students who re- 
port salaries raised and positions bettered 
through I, C. S. help. The same opportunity 
is open to you--no matter who you are, what 
you do, or where you live. 

To learn how the I. C. S. can help you grasp 
the door-knob of opportunity simply mark 
and mail the attached coupon to-day. As 
doing this costs you only the postage and 
places you under no obligation, mark and 
mail the coupon NOW, 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ' 
I Box 1094 SCRANTON, PA. 


I, Explain, without further obligation on my part, how] 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





Civil Service | 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Ilastrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Antomobile Running 


English Branches | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
~ 


Salesmanship 

Electrical Engineer 

| Elec. Lighting Supt. 

Telephone Expert 

| Architect 
Building Contractor 
Architeetural Draftsman 

| Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 

| Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Drafteman 

Civil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 

| Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Poultry Farming 

Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French 
Chemist 





German 








| OO, Ol 





ipecsent Occupation— 


| Street and No. 
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Bishop's College School 
LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 


Head Master, T. TYSON WILLIAMS, ESQ., B.A. 
(Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) 





Bisnop’s College School, one of the best There is no better school in Canada for 
known Canadian Schools for boys, has been the thorough and efficient training of your 
completely re-organized and now comprises | boy both from a mental, moral and physical 
the following well known men as members | standpoint. 





of its Executive Committee : All school buildings are up-to-date, san- 
Sir H. Montagu Allan, C.V.O. Chairman itary and well ventilated. 
J. K.L. Ross - - - Vice-Chairman Some of the best known and most suc- 
Prof. J. A. Dale, Major Geo. R. Hooper | cessful men both in Canada and elsewhere 


and Arthur G. Abbott. ' are all old B.C.S. boys. 
For caiendars, information, ete., apply to the Head Master. 























I AM A SCIENTIST 






MADAME DUCHATELLIER 


Sole Inventer of Appliances 
for Modifying the Shape of 
the Nose. Patent S.G.D.G. 
(France and abroad). Nar- 
rows, Straightens. Reduces 
Noses all shapes, and is suit- 


The Key to Wealth able for all cases. 





On HD™ Beware of Imptations. 
Bronze Medal, Brussels, 1910. 
For years I have made a specialty of the Development of Special Treatment for Red 
Mental and Physical Power. Im my research I have demon- Noses, Blackheads, Acne, Pimples, etc. 


strated the great Secret of Ability to Succeed. I have scien- : 
tifically demonstrated that all failure is the direct result of Cream of Beauty fives youth and freshness. Peerless 
uncontrolled Magnetic, Mental and Physical Power. I can and Rice Powder, ‘‘Sat.s pareille,” makes skin like velvet and 
will prove to you that you have Latent Powers that you have Massage Cream removes wrinkles. Care of the Face, 


never dreamed of. the Nose, the Eyes. Chin Strap reduces double chins. 
SEND ME YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY hole dibieinia: 

viata AOTC RAC eet Sie MeMAR, "Uy SoraE ues 

COST oO A ' a ’ ’ Jes “ 

FIRST EXERCISE WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 209, Rue St. Honore, PARIS 


Hundreds have attained success by this method. Why not 
you. Address DR, DUNN, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 








WA N T E D—MORE WORKERS 


AT once to do picture coloring for us in their homes with our wonderful Chemica) 
Process. One or more in the same family can use it and make good money in our 
employ. Simple, mechanical work, rapidly done. Something new. No drawing to 
do, all patterns furnished. Positively no experience is required. We furnish the 
Process and chemicals for doing the work which you finish and return to us. Distance 
is no hindrance, we arrange transportation. 300d prices paid promptly by the 
week or month. No canvassing or selling, as our own travellers sell the goods, and 
the fleld is unlimited for our product. 

If you want clean, pleasant work the year round for whole or spare time, write us 
and we will send you contract and the prices we pay. 


MANY MORE WIVES, DAUGHTERS AND SONS CAN BE EMPLOYED 


COMMERCIAL ART COMPANY 


Commercial Art Building, 315 College St. TORONTO, CANADA 
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The Railway World is open to the Esterbrook’s Falcon No, 048 
young man who will enjoys the distinction of being the 
most popular pen in the world. It is 


a the standard pen for general corre- 
earn spondence, combining as it does a 
smooth, medium point with large 

T ] h | ink-holding capacity. 

e egrap y Write for illustrated booklet. 


.The Esterbrook 





AT THE Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
. . , 95 John St., New York 
Lalime Practical Business School Works: Camden, 
N.J. 


BROWN BROS., 
L" 


e ° ‘ TD., 
Our course is given by a Rail- Canadian 


way Man with 35 years’ exper- so 
ience. Miniature Electric Rail- 
way System and Block Signals 


Ask 
our 
make Study both pleasant and Statuned 
practical. 


Write at once for Circulars and full o, all P49) © Sty les 


Information. 


THE LALIME PRACTICAL 


BUSINESS SCHOOL il sterbrook 








ST. HYACINTHE - QUEBEC | AYA eel Pens 














Comfortable 
Desks That 
Wear Well 


The Paragon School Desks have proven their usefulness in many schools where 


C our sturdy 
young Canadian students have put them to a proper test. They combine 


comfort with wear 
and appearance. The Paragon Desk is made specially strong, without any sacrifice to either 
comfort or appearance. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE WITH PRICES AND SEE OUR DESIGNS. 


JAMES SMART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED 
BROCKVILLE, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
































Art Association 
OF MONTREAL 


The Schools of Art in connection 
with the galleries are now open. 
Senior, Elementary, Life and An- 
tique Classes, 14th October. Paint- 
ing, 1st November. 

Early application should be made to 


J. B. ABBOTT, Secretary 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
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Secure 


A Business Library FREE 


Every subscriber to MacLean’s Magazine is given the privilege 
of securing a Business Library without the expenditure of one 
cent. 


No better medium through which we can improve our busi- 
ness abilities, and go a step higher in our educational achievements, 
than to read and digest the experiences of others who have attained 
success. 

In order that our readers can enjoy the privileges of reading 
some of the great literary and business successes of recent years, 
we have made special arrangements whereby they can get a library 
free in return for a little congenial work during spare hours on 
their part. 


in advance, to MacLean’s Magazine at $2.00, will receive in return 
his choice of any book in the list on the following page. By send- 
ing 2 subscriptions he will receive 2 books, for 3 subscriptions, 
3 books, ete. 


Each subscriber sending us one new yearly subscription, paid 


Any person not already subscribing to MacLean’s and desir- 
ing to avail himself of the opportunity of securing one or more of 
our books, may send in his order and then take up the work. 


Every subscriber should take advantage of this splendid 
opportunity. 


USE THIS COUPON 


MacLean’s Magazine, 
143-149 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 


Gentlemen :— 

I enclose $...... _ errr yearly subscriptions to MacLean’s 
Magazine to be sent to 
BD wie ey en deas ee LOK Sessa oe SO a eA 
ID ih 6 Ske teas ne GA rete hee cale a aee RE ya ne ree 
Pre reer err Tre re eee PNET Ls vse ics Svsbassecct.. 
Cy er er ee eT Address 


. (Se SO ORE e Cede BO oH e-s 


In return please forward to address below by the first mail, absolute- 
ly free of charge, your book ........6ssse 200.346 


NE bk no kee eee ia at eekin Address 


2 Sa 2 © pws 2 8 0 0'U SOSH 8 oe 
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Free Books for Every Subscriber 


Pushing to the Front 





HIS volume will enuble the reader to discover his strong 
| oints and guard his weak ones. It will help him to find 
is — place in life, and teach him how to bring out the 


very best t 
verse circumstauces. 


ut is in him, und that, too, in spite of the most ad- 


It tells the romance of achievement, and by anecdotes and 
concrete examples shows how successful men and women of all 
times and countries have in a discouraging environment, and io 
the face of formidable obstacles, struggled and won out. 

Among its tonic chapter titles are: 


What Career?-—-Victory in 


Defeat--Concentrated Energy— 


Nerve—Grit, Grip, Pluck—Cheerfulness and Longevity-—-The ri- 


umph of Enthusiasm—-The Man and the Opportunity— 


of Perseverance—Possibilities 


The Reward 
Spare Moments-—Self-Respect 


and Self-Confidence—Boys With No Chance. 

President McKinley said: “I have read with unusual interest 
‘Pushing to the Front.’ It cannot but be an inspiration to ony 
one who reads it, and who is possessed of an honorable and hig 


ambition.” 


“It is more fascinating than any romance. We wish that ft 
might be placed in every library, every school, and every home 
iu the land.’”—New York Home Journal. 


The Young ManjEntering Business 


ANY of the writer’s most forceful and helpful “Talks to 
Young Men” have been gathered into this volume. It has 
been called “the most practical book the author has ever 
written.” It deals with problems of practical life. It is a strong 
lea for self investment, an appeal to make the most of oneself. 
t shows a boy how to choose upward, how to find his right 
place, and how to keep it. Among its sixty-three chapter titles 


are: 
a Country Boy’s Opportun- 
e 


s. 
The Most Trying Period in a 
Young Man’s Life. 
Capital Within Your Own 
ower. 
A Divine Hunger for Growth. 
Character Building and Mind 
Moulding through Reading. 
The Great Need of Power. 
A Recipe for Wise Living. 
Choose Upward. 
Prospects Ruined by Parents’ 
Choice of Occupation. 
Avoid Misfit Professions. 
When It Is Right to Change. 
The Value of Business Train- 


Promotion Comes from Excep- 
tional Work. 

Shall I Go Into Business for 
Myself? 

The Importance of Self-Confi- 
dence. 

Wasting Our Energy-Capital. 

The Side-tracked Man. 

Chronie Leaners. 

Trying Something “For 4a 
While.” 

Misers of Time. 

System and Order. 

Other Men’s Brains. 

What is the Matter with Your 

Help? 

Sensitiveness and Success. 

















ing. Be Fair with Your Competitors. 
How Shall I Get a Position? 


“Packed as it is with sensible, practical counsels, this volume 
can be cordially recommended to stimulate and encourage young 
men starting out in business life.”’—Brooklyn Times. 


The Miracle of Right Thought 


HE wholesome creed of which this stimulating book ia an 

exposition is in effect that “whatever the soul is taught to 

expect, that it will build. Our heart longings are prophecies. 
They measure the height of our aim, the range of our efficiency.” 
As an example, if we seek to be prosperous, we should look for- 
ward to prosperity as an assured fact. Prosperity and success 
are impossible if the mental attitude is hostile to them. No one 
can become well-to-do while he expects to remain poor. This is 
only one application of the theory enunciated. The chapter head- 
ings indicate other points made: “Self-Encouragement by Self- 
Suggestion,” “Change the Thought, Change the Man,” “The 
Power of a. etc. The book is certain to strike a re- 
sponsive chord among the multitude of readers of Dr. Marden‘s 


Technical Book Dept., The MacLean Publishing Go. 


143-149 University Avenue, TORONTO 


























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. ‘kel 
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Are You Interested in Canadian 
Investments ? 


The Financial Post of Canada is the 
authority on Canadian investments. 
Authentic information on the following 
topics is furnished weekly : 


LONDON and NEW YORK letters explain conditions 
affecting Canadian stocks on these markets. 


MIDDLE WEST and PACIFIC COAST correspond- 
ence discusses activity in those fast expanding 
districts. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK reviews and forecasts in- 


dustrial and commercial conditions. 


THE REALTY MARKET throughout Canada is closely 
studied and discussed. 


THE MINING MARKET and its trend, explaining 
cause and effect, is ably treated. 


THE BOND SITUATION, both of municipalities and 
corporations, is closely followed. 


THE SECURITY REVIEW gives much exclusive in- 


formation as to the growth, earnings and busi- 
ness prospects of Canadian corporations. 


THE INVESTOR’S INFORMATION BUREAU is main- 
tained free to subscribers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY TO 


The Financial Post 


of Canada 


Toronto 


Offices: 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
New York, and London, England. 
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A Canadian Invents a Clever Devi ice 


A newly patented invention called 
the Open Book Rest, for holding tele- 
phone directories, etc., is causing un- 
usual interest among the business men 
of Canada. Salesmen who are taking 
orders for this remarkable time and 
labor-saving device report phenomenal 
success, everybody being eagerly in- 
terested. The price is very reasonable 
and orders are being taken on all sides, 
showing conclusively that this wonder- 
fully simple but clever invention will 
be universally adopted the world over. 

Since the inception of the telephone, 
the ‘way in which the directory has been 
handied has been a source of great an- 
novance to everybody, and the new 
invention fills a long-felt want. 

Doing business to-day without a tele- 
phone would be like using a telephone 


the book closes up out of the way. 
You ean have your number while you 
are taking the clirectory off the hook 
in the old wav. The Rest can either 
be attached to the wall beside or > 
the ‘phone, a business man’s desk i 
telephone switchboard, In a dark . ull 
way or eabinet, an electric light is at- 
tached, which lights the book when the 
vest is open. When closed up, it shuts 
off the light. 
The inventor 
spent many 
clever article. 

Like the telephone, the book rest is 
bound to spread over the civilized world, 
since the telephone has gone ahead and 
made a place for it. Wholesale district 
representatives are being appointed 
throughout Canada. 

“American Capitalists who have in 


who 
this 


Llamilton man 
working out 


IS a 


years 


now without a book rest. When you vestigated the merits of the Open Book 
consider that you can save from one’ Rest are negotiating for exclusive 
to two minutes a call with the Open rights to control the manufacture and 


300k Rest, one can begin to appreciate 
what its help really means in using the 
directory. You can get your number 
immediately by the use of one hand. 
A: touch of the finger brings the Open 
Book before you: another touch and 


iC.. PHlamilton, 


a of the device in the various districts 
of the United States. 

It is being manufactured and sold by 
the Open Book Rest Company of Can 
ada, Limited: head office, 16 Main St. 
Grit. 
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WHAT IS YOUR SALARY? 





DO YOU WANT TO INCREASE 
[IT $5.00 EACH WEEK? 


We have put four hundred young and old business men 
in Canada in the way of earning $5.00 more every week. 
If you are an enterprising man, you can get the same offer 
by writing us. The work is easy, educativeand profitable. 


MACLEAN pmeeumeaiien COMPANY 


143-149 UNIVERSITY AVENUE TORONTO, CANADA 


DO YOU WANT A SHARE IN THE PROFITS? | 


Put your money in an investment which yields 7%. 
proposition which increases the earning capacity of your dollars. 
The National Securities Corporation is a long established firm 
backed by some of the largest manufacturing businesses in Canada 
You share in all profits, and dividends are paid twice a year. You 














This is safe 











have the privilege of withdrawing your money at any time after one 
year on sixty days’ notice. 

GIVE THIS YOUR CONSIDERATION AND 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
DOLLARS. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Confederation Life Building ” - Toronto, Ont. 


SEND AT 
GET MORE THAN 3% 


ONCE 
ON YOUR 


VY 





17% 
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BOOKS. 


BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 


SECOND-HAND 
every subject. 


bought. Catalogue 544 post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
135, Charing Cross Rd., London, England. 














EDUCATIONAL. 
ART STUDIES — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. C. 
Klary, 103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 
MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKEED- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 


DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 


iogue. 
Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 


J. ¥V. 





COMMERCIAL COURSES. 


ONE HOUR A DAY GIVEN TO CAREFUL STUDY 
of one of our courses will soon help you to a bet- 
ter position. Half-hours, or even 15-minute periods, 
can be made valuable by study. We teach: Com- 
plete commercial (bookkeeping, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, business correspondence, commercial law), 
shorthand and typewriting, journalism, = special 
English, mechanical drawing, engineering (station- 
ary, traction, gas and gasoline, marine, locomotive), 








agriculture, beginner’s course, civil service, teach- 
ers’ certificates (any grade in any province), uni- 
versity matriculation (any university), or almost 
any subject you wish to study. Write for par- 
ticulars. Canadian Correspondence College, Limit- 
ed, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada. (3¢) 
CAMERAS. 

POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers’ in 
America. High grade, finest lenses, .all movements. 
Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. Send for particulars, 


R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame St.. Montreal. 





LEGAL. 


NICHOLS & SAVARY, SOLICITORS, CALGARY, 
Alberta. 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN 
Annapolis Royal. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN--BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage se- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE wt! 
vicinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur), 
South Fort George, B.C. 





& OWEN, BARRISTERS, 








SONGS. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WITH OR WITHOU'T 
music. Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 
Sask. 


BIG MONEY WRITING 
dollars bave been made by successful writers. 
pay 50 per cent. of profits if successful. Send 
your original poems, songs or melodies to-day, 
write for free particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 
Washington, D.C, 





SONGS—HUNDREDS OF 
We 
us 
or 
SO, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS IN TWO YEARS. LET 
us start you in the collection business. No capital 
needed: big field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write to-day for 
Free Pointers and new plan. <American Collectio: 
Service, 587 State St., Detroit, Mich. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





PRINTING. 


PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 











OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 





COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — SHORT, 
simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, 
Toronto and Ottawa. 

PE Sas ease eel lS 











POSTAL STAMPS. 


STAMPS--PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 








SIGNS. 


WINDOW LETTERS, HOUSE NUMBERS, NUM- 
bers for church pews, apartment houses, hotels, 
etc., brass plates, enamelled iron signs, street plates, 
ete. J. E. Richardson & Co., 147 Church Street, 
Dept. M, Toronto. 


LETTER 











INVESTMENTS. 





FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE — 
Send me your name and I will mail you this maga- 
zine absolutely free. Before you invest a dollar 
anywhere—get this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy 
to any man who intends to invest $5 or more per 
month. Tells you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000— 
how to judge different classes of investments, the 
Real Earning Power of your money. This magazine 
six months free if you write to-day. H. L. Barber, 
Publisher, 467, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





FREE INFORMATION 
about land and realty, commercial and industrial 
opportunities on receipt of stamp. Straight truthful 
information. H. A. R. Macdonald, 9 Dominion 
Building, Calgary, Canada. (tf) 


WESTERN CANADA 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT, PAGE 201. DOUD 
Lighting Co., 185 Nor. Sangamon St., Chicago. 


LEARN HOW TO EASILY MAKE MONEY WITH- 
out interfering with your present occupation. Ad- 
dress at once, Desk 22, Scribner’s Magazine, 155 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

















AGENTS YOU CAN EARN GOOD MONEY 
selling our Mascot Razor Hones to every one using 
a razor. Make 25 to 50 dollars weekly. One agent 
sold 110 in one day. There is no reason why you 
cannot do the same. Sample 25 cents—with territory. 
Asher’s Sons & Co., 719 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR ILLUSTRATE! 
catalogue, which will show you the enormous profits 
you can make and the wy peg and remunern:- 
tive business you could build up by taking advant- 
age of the proposition we can make you. The 
McCreery Manufacturing Company, 740 Door S8t. 
Toledo, Ohio. 





ae SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 

WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBREVI- 
ated Longhand. Tried and approved by thousrands. 
Somple lesson 20 cents. Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, N.Y. 








VENTRILOQUISM ALMOST ANYONE CAN 
learn it at home. Small cost. Send to-day, 2 cent 
stamp for particulars and proof. O. A. Smith Room 
D73, 823 Bigelow St., Peoria, lll., USA. 





Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 
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The Best Magazine in the World 


for Canadians 


MacLean’s ts the best magazine in the 


world for Canadians. 


It carries more Canadian matter than 
any other monthly published. 


That 1s why it 1s read and appreciated 
from coast to coast. 


If yow re areal Canadian you'll find it 


worth looking into. 





The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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The National Political Situation 


The outstanding feature of interest in the Canadian 
month is the question of naval defence. 


political situation this 


The policy of the Government has been 


set forth in the measure submitted to Parliament by Hon. Mr. Borden, while the 
attitude of the Opposition is embodied in the amendment which has been presented. 
In this issue Mr. Thomson, after investigating coast defence conditions at first hand, 
studying the provisions of the policies proposed, and interviewing the leaders of the 
dominant political parties, reviews the situation and gives his conclusions as to 


Canadian naval requirements. 


By Edward William Thomson 


IN the December number Mr. Editor 
explained why he and the proprietor, 
Colonel MacLean, who “has always 
held anti-reciprocity, high protection 
views,” afford space each month to dis- 
quisition by the present writer, who fa- 
vors “free trade and direct taxation” as 
the ideal policy for Canada and every 
other country. The Colonel regards 
his publications as national institutions, 
in which every side of every important 
political affair should be presented, if 
set forth with decent regard for con- 
trarv opinion. Thus he evinces admir- 
able confidence in the strength of his 
side, as well as complimentary and, I 
hope, deserved confidence in his con- 
tributor and guest. By occupying this 
relation the writer is spiritually bound 
no less to politeness than to candor in 
expression. He is morally obligated to 
treat with respect and courtesy the ten- 
ets of his host and occasional opponent. 
Ts it not much to be desired that other 
editors and proprietors of Canadian 
publications should similarly keep the 
forum open? How vastly more inter- 


esting, educational and valuable than 
our existing partisan papers would be 
impartial journals, in which both sides 
of every large public question were 
regularly set out by sincere opposing 
writers the editor’s function being con- 
fined to securing available contrary tal- 
ents, and to insisting on controversi:! 
propriety in his columns. As things now 
vo some of us have to shun reading the 
papers of our own side lest disgust at 
their frantic unfairness impel us to un- 
due favor for the other! It is the pres- 
ent writer’s happy practice to read 
every day those journals which oppose 
with most emphatic cocksure anger all 
such opinions as he most devotedly en- 
tertains. Thus one may be more con- 
firmed in what he thinks the true faith 
than he can ever be by fellow disciples 
who howl intemperately in iis support. 
Differences of opinion are much exag- 
gerated in the strictly partisan press 
Hence useful co-operation in common 
affairs is diminished. Said Baron Ser- 
ejus in Disraeli’s “‘Lothair”’ to indy 

mion, the voung hero of that 
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“All sensible men believe the same 
thing.’—“‘And what is that?” asked 
Kndymion.—‘‘Sensible men never tell,’ 
replied the judicious Baron. Similarly 
one of the wisest of wealthy Canadians, 
one recognized as a sage by all who 
have long admired his walk and con- 
versation, once said to his innermost 
circle, ‘I never say what I really think 
Canada ought to do, for fear I’d be put 
in a lunatic asylum.” The next best 
course is what he habitually supports. 

Just now he emphatically approves 
the Navy programme of our Right 
Honorable Premier. Probably Colonel 
MacLean also approves it—I do not 
know his opinion in the business. [is 
present contributor holds and avows 
that Mr. Borden in this case has, by 
sincerity of intention, thought. con- 
clusion and statement proved himself a 
right honorable man. Grant his prime 
postulate, as is avowedly done by al- 
most all Canadians except Mr. John §S. 
wart and a few others, then every- 
thing proposed by Mr. Borden seems 
wise. Also ingenious. He has contriv- 
ed to satisfv ultra-imperialists, whose 
first desire is for Canadian strengthen- 
ing of Old Country foree on the high 
seas. He has no less contrived to sat- 
isfy those Canadian Nationalists who, 
like myself, hold that defence of Can- 
ada’s coasts should first be provided. 
The singular merit of the Premier’s 
plan is that it meets both requisitions 
in the speediest possible way. This 
would be bold dogmatism, if one did 
not proceed to argument, with hope of 
general assent. 

Let us shortly consider the proposals. 
Mr. Borden designs to pay thirty-five 
millions of Canadian money, or of what 
is essentially the same thing——-money 
horrowed at fair interest on Canada’s 
perfect credit—for three battleships of 
the most formidable. He designs to 
place them in the service and com- 
plete control of the Admiralty, until 
such time as Canada may withdraw 
them. Is it not obvious that thev could 
not be in complete London control, dur- 
ing the period of loan, if they were 
manned and officered by persons sup- 
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plied and paid by Ottawa? Some al- 
lege that the period of loan will not ex- 
pire before the ships are worn out, su- 
perseded by vessels of later invention, 
or otherwise fit to be scrapped. If so, 
what harm? The period of loan must 
in any case extend until Canada shall 
have acquired the auxiliary craft neces- 
sary to great battleships. These ad- 
Genda must include at least fast and 
strong cruisers for scouting, destroyers 
for employment against hostile torpedo 
craft, launches of “lesser range for tor- 
pedo and mines service. W ithout such 
auxiliaries, which combined with a su- 
perior battleship constitute a fighting 
unit, the battleship itself would be not 
only much limited in action but much 
endangered, somewhat as a prizefighter 
would be if he were almost deaf, almost 
blind and capable only as to fists, arms, 
legs and trunk. Does Mr. Borden in- 
tend to obtain for Canada the auxiliary 
equipment without which Canada can- 
not recall the battleships? 


His further or permanent Navy pro- 
eramme has not been disclosed at time 
of this writing. But his careful and 
lucid speech on his preliminary policy 
indicated that he designs establishment 
of shipyards, ete., on both Canadian 
coasts, which will be capable of con- 
structing such vessels and appliances as 
may suffice for not only coast defence 
service, but as auxiliaries to super-dread- 
noughts. How rapidly the intended 
Canadian shipyards, ete.. may turn out 
such minor craft must depend on the 
sum voted by our Parliament, and the 
<peed of its application to the purpose. 
I.et the period be conceived as five, ten, 
{twenty years—no matter how short or 
long it be, Canada will, at its termina- 
tion, be enabled to manage battleships, 
and recall of her first trio mav then 
reasonably occur. Meantime, not only 
will Canada’s security be enhanced by 
her strengthenittg of Britain’s power on 
the high seas, but the plant for Can- 
ada’s future coast defence may be rush- 
ed as fast as it ar have been by ad- 
hering to Sir Wilfrid’s former pro. 
eramme, supposing Parliament as gen- 
erous to that as to Mr. Borden’s plan. 
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But that is not all the gain. The 
Premier clearly indicated that the Ad- 
miralty, upon completion of the three 
Canadian battleships (perhaps earlier) 
will be enabled to liberate and 
will detach for service along or 
off Canada’s coasts, such cruisers, 
gunboats and other minor craft as 
will sufficiently insure these coasts 
against their main or sole danger in a 
great British war, viz., the danger from 
raids by hostile cruisers. Our three big 
ships will supply England with more 
than the line-of-battle strength of nu- 
merous smaller craft formidable enough 
to serve Canada’s only need, and we 
shall get the use of these speedily—a 
fair exchange. 

Yet the story is not all told. The 
London Government will employ the 
projected Canadian naval yards to build 
and repair armed vessels for Atlantic 
and Pacific service, thus aiding Canada 
to maintain effective staffs of artificers, 
whose presence here will facilitate the 
construction of such craft as we may 
undertake on account of a future Can- 
audian Navy, or for the existing Fish- 
eries Protection service. In_ short, 
everything needful to inerease Can- 
ada’s security, to guard her coasts, and 
to promote her presumed ambition to 
acquire a serviceable navy of her own, 
is intended by the Premier’s business- 
like, masterly plan. He came to this 
success by looking straight at the mili- 
tary problem, with resolution to meet 
its requisitions. To those who. like 
invself, are convinced that Britain’s 
sea-supremacy is necessary to her life; 
that both are now gravely endangered; 
and that Canada’s separate political 
existence on this continent must de- 
pend on ample coast defence in case of 
Britain’s very possible defeat at sea, 
Mr. Borden’s plan may well appear the 
best possible. Thirty-five millions is a 
bagatelle compared with advantages to 
accrue. As much more, promptly, for 
Canadian shipvards and coast defence 
appliances would he another flea-bite in 
comparison with the benefits. 

To him who deals sincerely much 


more than he apparently sought is 
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often added. How about the political 
aspects of the Premier’s scheme? Prima 
facie it must please Imperialists of 
every degree. Shall we who are pri- 
marily Nationalists, or decentralization- 
ist Imperialists, be therefore woful? 
Surely it must be well to rejoice that 
our centralizationist brethren are glad 
over what may much please ourselves. 
There does not appear to be the slight- 
est infringement on Canada’s auton- 
omy, or what I prefer to term independ- 
ence. Were we absolutely independent, 
in the sense of separation from Great 
Britain and the Crown, even as Chile 
and Argentina are, it would be within 
our independent right to build battle- 
ships in England; to sell or loan them 
at any price or none to France, Greece, 
Germany or Great Britain; and to ac- 
company the sale or loan with a pro- 
viso for recall of the vessels in certain 
contingencies, our own Government re- 
taining right to decide as to when these 
had arrived. Sovereign governments 
have often sold warships to other sov- 
ereign governments. Such craft are 
commercial commodities between na- 
tions as between builders and govern- 
ments, even as locomotives might be. 
The seller assumes no accountability 
for the use by buver or borrower. 
Hence Canada is not one iota more in- 
volved politically by Mr. Borden’s plan 
than at present. The Dominion might, 
perhaps, be slightly more involved than 
now, if the three battleships were man- 
ned and officered by Canadians. By 
ihe way, there is a staring absurdity in 
protests that Canada is not adding men, 
but only ships, to Old Country sea-force. 
Those who lament this should either 
enlist or propose a scale of naval pay 
that will induce other Canadians to 
serve. Though*the pay offered on the 
Laurier cruisers, “Niobe” and “Rain- 
Low,” is better than Old Country naval 
pay, crews for these ships could not be 
enlisted in the Dominion. They re- 
cruited but 349 men and boys in Can- 
ada, up to the end of last March, and 
111 of these deserted, besides 38 who 
enlisted elsewhere. In Vancouver har- 
bor last July the training-ship “E'geria”’ 
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of the local “Navy League” had but two 
volunteer boys aboard. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that either patriotism or im- 
perialism will move men and boys of 
the working class to volunteer in peace 
time for naval service at lower pay than 
they can get ashore. Do men and boys 
of the mercantile, professional or gen- 
tleman class often volunteer on pure 
sentiment at a dead loss of money? As 
it has heen necessary to raise R. N. W. 
M. Police pay, or do without good re- 
cruits, so it is necessary to raise Cana- 
dian naval pay, greatly, or do without 
Canadians in the service. 


Back now to the political aspect of 
Mr. Borden’s scheme. Insofar as it 
purposes coast defence, even Messrs. 
Bourassa and Lavergne cannot consist- 
ently complain, since they have ever 
favored such defence. This is written 
in no derision of those most honorable, 
consistent, upright, brave gentlemen. 
They, as well as Messrs. Monk, Deherty 
and many others of Quebec, contended 
that Canada should abstain from going 
afloat in armed ships on the high seas. 
Whv? Because such procedure could 
not but involve Canada newly in liabil- 
itv to be engaged in the Old Country’s 
possibly world-wide wars, not as mere 
defender of Canadian territory, but as a 
country maintaining afar ships auxil- 
iary to those of Great Britain. They 
held that a voice in directing Great 
Britain’s foreign policy should accrue 
to Canada if she put armed ships on the 
high seas. This contention surely im- 
plied that Canada, if her voice were 
over-ruled in council, might and should 
revert to her old obligation to do no 
more than defend herself in any Old- 
Countrv-made war. That was the tra- 
ditional position of both our political 
parties, till the Boer war caused both to 
desert it. Now Mr. Borden does not 
propose to put Canada immediately 
afloat on the high seas. 

We do not go there by paying for 
ships and loaning them to England, any 
more than if we built them and sold or 
loaned them to France or the United 
States. We shall, so far as those vessels 
are concerned, remain precisely where 
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we have ever been in a political sen 
i.e., liable to be engaged willy-nilly 
our own defence, after strengthenin. 
Great Britain’s. Again, Mr. Borden has 
not, at time of this writing, even pro- 
posed that Canada shall go afloat armed 
off her own shores. He has stated that 
the London Government will detach 
ships for the high-seas guard of our 
coasts, as of old. If his projected Can- 
adian shipyards build war vessels for 
Great Britain, as proposed, Canada still 
will not be, anv more than Vickers or 
Cramp, shipbuilders, going afloat on 
the ocean. Not till Canadian craft, con- 
trolled by Ottawa, and flying a distinct- 
ive Canadian flag, shall take to 
the high seas, can this Dom- 
inion be newly placed _ political- 
allv, toward Great Britain or for- 
eign powers. Wherefore the Borden 
policy, except inasmuch as it proposes 
large expenditure, ought to be approved 
by the “Nationaliste” chiefs. This is 
so clear that we may expect to hear the 
programme denounced by ingenious 
“Grits” as one contrived by Messrs. 
Bourassa and Lavergne! It does not 
appear that a Canadian Minister on the 
so-called Imperial Defence Committee 
can newly involve us in a political sense. 
There is only one point of view from 
which the Premier’s sincere yet subtle 
plan can be consistently and powerfully 
attacked. That vantage ground is held 
by Mr. John S. Ewart, K.C., who has 
long contended that Canada should take 
or receive the status of an independent 
kingdom of the British Crown. His lat- 
est pamphlet (No. 11, “Kingdom Pap- 
ers’) is amazingly thorough and ably 
argued. It was written before Mr. Bor- 
den’s scheme had been published. 
After acquaintance with its details, Mr. 
Ewart, now in England, may perhaps 
see reason to modifv some arguments 
in his contention that Mr. Borden is 
bound by the spirit of the Canadian con- 
stitution to pass a Redistribution Act, 
and then eall a general election on his 
naval policy. However desirable such 
procedure may he in view of so import- 
ant a matter, there is less reason for 
doing so than Mr. Ewart supposed when 
he wrote, i.e., if it be true, as herein 
suggested, that the Premier presently 
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bposes no change of Canada’s status 

coward foreign countries or Great Bri- 
tain. 

But nothing, except sentiments con- 
trary to Mr. Ewart’s, can make 
light of his argument that it is 
not only unreasonable for Canada 
to remain liable to be involved 
in Old Country wars, but that 
Canada might be far more useful to 
England as a neutral than as a combat- 
ant. And no degree of contrary senti- 
ment can annul the force of his exposi- 
a as to the prodigious accumulated 

-alth of the Old Country British, and 
the consequent monstrosity of their in- 
viting and receiving from Canada the 
price of three super- dreadnoughts, Con- 
sider Mr, Ewart’s own sentences :-— 


‘*Turning now to the capability of the 
wealthy and _ well-to-do classes in the 
United Kingdom to pay for their own 
navy, let it be noticed that the national 
wealth is simply colossal. The United 
Kingdom is the great creditor nation of 
the world. Almost every corner of the 
globe pays tribute to her. Part of the in- 
come of almost every civilized man (and of 
u good many of the uncivilized) goes to pay 
the great banker her interest. Her foreign 
investments amount to about £3,750,000,000, 
and on this she draws every year the 
enormous revenue of £180,000,000. What 
does she do with it? Well, as she has noth- 
ing else to do with it, she re-invests it. 
Her new foreign investments last year were 
about £175,000,000. In fifteen years these 
investments have inereased as follows: 





Investments in 1911 ...... £3,750,000,000 
Investments in 1896 ...... 2.092,000,000 
An imerease of ........--. £1,658,000,000 
Or an annual average in- 

Se EE rere £110,000,000 


The annual enhancement naturally in- 
creases in amount as the unexpended sur- 
pluses are re-invested. Last year, for ex- 
ample, exeeeded the average of its fourteen 
predecessors as follows: 





ee et £175,000,000 

Average increase in previous | 
fourteen years .......... £110,000,000 

An enhaneement of ......... £65,000,000 


Foreign assets are but one-quarter of the 
total wealth of the United Kingdom. The 
magnificent aggregate is £16,000,000,000. 
It was estimated, in 1885, by Sir Robert 
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Giffen, at £9,600,000,000; increase in twenty- 
six years, £6,400,000,000, or an annual in- 
crease ot over £246,000,000. 

Analysis of income confirms these fig- 
ures. The annual revenue of the wealthy 
islanders is not less than £2,000,000,000. 
The portion on which income tax is paid 
can be stated with precision. For the year 
ending 5th April, 1910, it was £1,011,100,- 
345. In 1896 it was £677,769,850; annual 
increase £23,809,320; increase in fourteen 
years £333,330,495. As the total ineome is 
about twice the income taxed, we may 
double this annual inerease of revenue. 
The respective amounts, therefore, are as 
follows: Aggregate wealth £16,000,000,- 
(00; annual ineome £2,000,000,000;. annual 
inerease in wealth £246,000,000; annual in- 
crease in income £47,000,000. Figures like 
these are far from arousing my sympathy. 
They do not, by themselves, prove poverty 
or distress.’’ 

Mr. Ewart proceeds to show that the 
public debt of Great Britain has de- 
creased by £69,000,000 since 1854, and 
by £56,000,000 during the last five 
vears. The expenditure on army and 
navy is paid out of the ordinary reven- 
ue, and there was a surplus of £6,545,- 
000 last year. Compared with his 
wealth “the weary Titan” is paying less 
to-day for armaments than ten years 
ago. “If the United Kingdom provided 
four new battleships, at cost of ten mil- 
lion pounds, her total war expenditure 
would be about one twenty-fifth part of 
the national income. If the ten million 
pounds were paid out of income there 
would still be left an increase in in- 
come, over the previous year, of £37,- 
000,000. And what would be the pro- 
portion between the ten millions and 
the total foreign investments of £3,750,- 
000,000. Not one three-hundred-and- 
seventy-fifth-part. The poor weary 
Titan! How ean he be expected to 
meet an emergency without somebody’s 
help?” 


Mr. Ewart gives many more unde- 


aiiable s coy tine observing that the T1- 


tan might | ve less weary if the orb un- 
cer which he is fancifully said to stag- 
oer were not one of gold. In previous 
numbers of this series of contributions 
it has been similarlv, though far less 
elaborately argued that the Old Count- 
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ry British wealthy ought to pay for 
their own safety, and the wealthier of 
Canada pay, per income tax, for any 
defensive armament needed here. As 
yet Premier Borden has not intimated 
an intention to produce the $55,000,- 
000 from the more bulgy private pock- 
ets of our beloved fellow-countrymen. 

But all that line of contention can- 
not count with a people of grand sen- 
timents. It is not to relieve either the 
Old Country wealthy nor the Old Coun- 
try poor that good Canadians mean 
to give thirty-five millions to Admiral- 
ty use. Tt is not merely to do them- 
selves proud. It is not even to gratify 
their sense of humor, though nothing 
could be more delightful to a humor- 
ist of moderate wealth than to drop a 
bit of money into the extended hat of 
a billionaire. Wouldn’t we all rush to 
contribute if Baron Rothschild, John 
Rockefeller, or Andrew Carnegie 
were personally soliciting alms? 'There 
is a good, practical reason for approv- 
ing Premier Borden’s ostensible scheme. 
It may he, it probably is, but part of 
his entire real project. Behind the pre- 
liminary of December 5th, considerate 
eves may perceive a swiftly developed 
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Canadian Coast Defence and Navy. 
Whatever may be incidentally done, 
meantime, to aid Great Britain will be 
kindly done,, valuable to our high 
seas defence, useful to Canadian 
self-respect, and elevating esteem for 
Canada in British and American kin. 


Said Edmund Burke—‘Never was 
there a jar or discord bety °~ ~°enn"ne 
sentiment and sound policy. a. 


no, never did nature say one thing and 
wisdom say another.” 

The writer’s intention, on beginning, 
was to discourse on a few other subjects 
of recent parliamentary debate. But 
his space has run out. No matter. The 
affairs are familiar by partisan discus- 
sion. The world is unlikely to get off 
its axis for lack of some impartial ger- 
mane reflections here. If it should be 
reported wobbly for want of the same 
this month we can do our best to steady 
it about February first! That is one of 
the consolatory thoughts of a writer 
who does not savy good bye, but merely 
au revoir. He retires meditating re- 


turn, and hoping for as interesting a 
subject, and as kind an audience next 
time. 





Raising a Twelve-Flat Building 


It seems no job is too hard for the 
Chicago house-mover. Tf the owner of 
a building wants it removed or raised 
and can pay the bill, the work will be 
done, no matter how large the building 
or how much stone and iron is used in 
its composition. A twelve-flat building 
with a front of nearly one hundred feet 
was raised recently so that four stores 
could be constructed under the flats. 
While this work was in progress, the 
twelve flats were continuously occupied 


by the tenants, who experienced no in- 
convenience whatever. 


The work of cutting the building 
from the foundation, and _ inserting 


heavy beams and iron rails is the first 
work done and when the jackserews are 
all in places, of which there are hun- 
dreds, the building is then gradually 
raised inch by inch by the men, each 
man turning a few jacks when the su- 
perintendent blows his whistle. So ex- 
act is the process that the brick work is 
not even cracked. 





























With the Aid of a Mountain 


There is something of the spirit of the Canadian West in this story, which is but 


natural, since it was written by a Westerner. 


Although some features centre about 


Montreal and London the real scene of action is laid among the Rockies of British 


Columbia. 
both in conception and treatment. 
/ 


The tale combines the elements of adventure and romance, and is novel 


By R. W. Beaton 


THE Position of Robert MeLoren’s 
glasses told that he was unusually per- 
turbed about something. They rested 
perilously near the tip of his nose, and 
to be of any use to him he had to throw 
back his head until he presented a 
broad expanse of neck and chin. John 
KKenyon slowly removed his glasses and 
with them gently tapped a silver dog 
that guarded some papers of import- 
ance to the banking house of MeLoren 
& Kenyon. 

“What's the matter now, Robert?” 

“Matter?” enquired the senior mem- 
ber, with a raise of the eyebrows. “What 
do you think, sir, that son of yours had 
the impudence to suggest?” 

“That we take him in as a member of 
the firm,” ventured Mr. Kenyon, as he 
turned the silver dog’s head to face a 
bronze alligator whose capacious mouth 
was filled with vouchers. 

“No, sir. He had the audacity — to 
come to my office this morning—just 
now, sir—and asked to be allowed to 
marry my daughter!” And Mr. Me- 
Loren’s glasses clung desperately to the 
very extremity of his nose. 

“What!” shouted Mr. Kenyon, as he 
jumped to his feet and gazed at his part- 
ner across the desk. “Did the young 
fool make such an ass of himself?” 

“Yes, sir, he—” Mr. McLoren paused. 
He adjusted his glasses to a safer posi- 
tion and looked over them at Mr. Ken- 
von. “And may I ask, sir, why a young 
man is a fool for aspiring to the hand of 
mv daughter?” 

“The voung fool,” repeated Mr. Ken- 
yon, partly to himself, as he resumed 
B 





his seat. Then a thought struck him, 
and he rose and enquired in tones which 
he tried to make most withering: “May 
[ ask wherein the impudence lies in niy 
son honorably asking for the hand of 
any young lady?” 

The quarrel was becoming involved. 
Both partners appreciated this, and a 
truce was tacitly declared, They seated 
themselves and quietly talked it over. 

Robert MeLoren and John Kenyon 
had been brought up in Montreal. They 
had become brokers and bankers to- 
vether as naturally as they got into mis- 
chief together earlier in life. They 
vrew wealthy and weighty together. 
ach married rather late, and Mr. Me- 
Loren’s hopes radiated around — his 
daughter Ethel as did Mr. Kenyon’s 
around his son Sterling, who was just 
completing his course at MeGill. This 
talk of marriage was the first intimation 
either ever had that he was growing old, 
and it came as a shock. They stil! look- 
ed upon the young couple as children 
and they could not thoroughly awaken 
in an hour. 

They talked it over and decided it was 
preposterous, at least for some time, a 
couple of vears. That evening there 
were two conferences in two libraries, 
and two young people were firmly but 
kindly informed that at their age they 
must not think of marrying, and that 
each must get out and see something of 
the world before choosing a life com- 
panion. 

Then the dark plot which had been 
that morning hatched in the luxurious 
private office of John Kenvon, of the 
33 
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banking house of McLoren & Kenyon, 
was laid bare in all its details. Ethel 
was to go to her aunt in London and 
spend a couple of years. Sterling was to 
vo out to British Columbia and spend 
the summer doing engineering work 
on some mineral claims of the 
firm. He was to finish his career at 
McGill, and, after some experience 
would be at liberty lo go la London. 

Two weeks later Sterling bade Ethel 
a very lugubrious farewell as she em- 
harked on the steamer and, accompan- 
ied by an austere maid, set out on her 
trip across the Atlantic. A few days 
later, the Imperial Limited was whirl- 
ing the youth across Canada to the 
mountains of British Columbia. 

He had received explicit instructions. 
[lis destination was the Apex group of 
claims which sprawled irregularly over 
the highest mountains in the great 
Kootenay country. He was a civil en- 
eineer, or at least after a few months 
McGill would tell him so, and he would 
spend the rest of his life in learning to 
be one. It was intended that he should 
ultimately have charge of the many 
mining properties in which his father 
and associates were interested, and his 
present summer was to be spent in the 
first practical work he had done. There 
was much work to be completed on the 
claims and the services of an engineer 
would be constantly required. He 
thought himself he was quite capable 
of undertaking the work, his father 
thought so, and Ethel knew it. 

He ruminated about all these things 
and Ethel as he crossed the continent, 
and when he landed from the boat at 
Kaslo—he had left the train that morn- 
ing at the foot of Kootenay Lake—he 
began to look forward with pleasure to 
the summer’s work. 

He was met by Thomas Boyd, who 
was reported to be the best mine super- 
intendent in the country. He was in 
charge of the men working on the Apex 
group. That night Sterling slept seven 
thousand feet above the sea level, and 
next morning he appeared in hob-nail- 
ed boots that laced to his knees, canvas 
knickerbockers and a sweater, and was 
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ready for the campaign. He lit his 
pipe, and with Boyd visited some of the 
scenes of activity that made the hillside 
busy. The latter explained the situ- 
ation as it stood. 

‘We have only a short time before 
the snow starts in, and we must get the 
tunnels well underground before the 
had weather comes. Of course, the great 
thing is haste. If your people want this 
property worked with a full crew all 
winter to have something demonstrated 
by spring, there is not a day to lose.” 
3efore noon, Kenyon was in command 
of the details. 

Two weeks after he arrived he began 
to survey the group. It was his first ex- 
tensive surveying work, and it turned 
out to be the most memorable. Thirteen 
claims cover considerable ground. Some 
were secured for the timber on them, 
and others because “leads,” partly de- 
veloped, were to be found going in their 
direction. Kenyon’s survey was to ad- 
just the lines, determine the shape of 
the claims, and to correct the mistakes 
that the best prospector will make. 

The prospector is the pioneer of all 
mining camps. He wanders over the 
hills with his pack on his back and his 
pick in his hand, knocking out pieces 
of mineralized rock where they poke 
through the moss or show in the face of 
the mountain side. When he finds any- 
thing he favors he stakes it. He puts 
one stake, generally a chopped-off tree, 
for trees will grow where it is difficult 
to dig post holes, at the place where he 
has discovered the mineral. That is 
the “discovery” post. Then he goes, say 
790 feet north and puts in another 
stake, or chops off another tree; then, 
at the same distance south of the dis- 
covery post he repeats the operation, and 
east and west he marks the boundaries 
of the land he wants. His name and the 
date and which post is which are written 
on a surface cut on each stake for the 
purpose, so that the next prospector will 
know what land is taken up. The “lead” 
will be followed up or down or across 
the hill and other claims staked, the 
prospector as before, guessing at his 
direction and distances, for in his pack 
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are no engineer’s instruments except, 
perhaps, a compass. When, after the 
claims are recorded and pass from one 
owner to another until finally they are 
gobbled up by a syndicate or a com- 
pany with much money and a large 
desire to probe them for riches, a care- 
ful survey is made. Then it becomes 
apparent that some prospectors are bad 
guessers, for claims supposed to be ad- 
joining prove to be many feet apart. 
And when the whole group is put on 
paper it is often found that right in 
the middle of the claims there will per- 
haps be a tract of land that was never 
taken up. This the surveyor stakes 
and transfers to the owner of the group. 
At least, a surveyor who would take ad- 
vantage of the fact that he was the first 
to discover the vacant land and keep it 
for himself would be forever disgraced 
in the eyes of the profession. These 
links that unite a solid group of claims, 
and which are found only by surveyors, 
are called fractions. 

Day after day Kenyon tramped the 
mountains and at night he pondered 
over his notes. At last the outside work 
was done, and one whole day, all by 
himself in the superintendent’s office, 
he drew triangles and rectangles on 
paper, and worked in the stables where 
they belonged, showing their relative 
position between the meal house and 
the site for the compressor, and every- 
thing else on the place that was not 
alive. The Apex group was on paper. 
The paper was put in a tin tube and 
locked up. 

“Finished?” asked Boyd, when he 
came in for supper, fresh wax drops on 
his trousers and boots showing that he 
had been poking around underground 
with a candle. 

“Yep,” was Kenyon’s abrupt reply, 
and he became very busy washing up 
with a bluster and splashing that pre- 
cluded further conversation. He wiped 
his face explosively, and before Boyd 
Could ask any more questions was out 
of doors wandering beneath the great 
fir trees. 

“This beats the Dutch,” he muttered 
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to himself. “I wonder, I wonder 
and he wondered off into silence. 

After a quarter of an hour’s hard 
thinking with much more muttering 
and sage shaking of the head, Kenyon 
found himself back at Boyd’s cabin. 
He paused and took a letter from his 
pocket. It bore the English stamp and 
the London. post-mark. 

“Ethel,” he decided, “I'll do it, by 
Jove, I will, and (ll name it after you.” 

“’m going down the hill in the 
morning, Boyd,” he announced to the 
superintendent when pipes were lighted 
after supper. 

“What’s up now?” 

“Well, I want to send a couple of 
telegrams and get my hair trimmed and 
have a surveyor help me make the plan 
look decent, as I am ashamed to show 
it to you as it is now.” Kenyon lied 
elibly along and persuaded the unsus- 
pecting Boyd. 

It was noon next day when Kenyon, 
who had made an early start, swung 
himself off his horse in front of the 
government recorder’s office in Kasio. 
When he came out he was the sole 
owner of the Ethel fraction, lying in 
the very heart of the Apex group of 
mineral claims. 

Then he found his way to the office 
of a firm of lawyers. To one of them 
he explained, with the aid of his plan 
of the Apex group, that he was the 
owner of a long, narrow fraction, which, 
starting in a clump. of timber, ran 
straight up the hill between the Joker 
and Derby claims. It was very plain on 
the blue paper, which also showed that 
on that strip of land, 600 feet long by 
400 feet wide at the bottom and taper- 
ing to nothing at the top, there were 
marked “Tunnel No. 1,” “Tunnel No. 
2.” “Tunnel No. 3,” one above the 
other, and all in the middle of the long, 
slim triangle. 

“Somewhat extraordinary,” said the 
lawver, “but what of it?” 

“Well, you see,” explained the client, 
“T own that property and a syndicate is 
drilling three tunnels on it, and I want 
the work stopped.” 
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“But, my dear boy,” said the benevo- 
lent gentleman, “what better could you 
wish than to haye other people develop 
your claim at nd expense to you?” 

“That, sir, is a matter which affects 
me only,” Kenyon replied. “All I 
want you to do is to stop the work.” 

“Can they show that it is necessary to 
drive through your property to properly 
develop their claims?” asked the lawyer. 
“If they can we have no case against 
them.” 

“T don’t think they can,” was the 

answer. “They could work here, or 
here,” and he pointed at the map. 
“But it makes little difference. We 
could appeal. If it comes to a fight, 
money is no object. It’s time. Time 
is everything, so we must move quick- 
ly.” 
' As Kenyon wrote out a cheque he 
felt a little sorrv for his father who had 
made the young man wealthy on his 
twentv-first birthday. 

“The court is sliting now,” the law- 
ver said, “and IT ean get out an in- 
junction in the morning, send it up the 
hill at once, and by evening no drill 
will be chipping on the Ethel fraction.” 

It was as the legal gentleman had 
said. The injunction restraining Rob- 
ert Bovd, in whose name all work was 
proceeding, from further operations on 
the Ethel. fractional mineral claim was 
secured the next morning, returnable 
in ten days, and at five o’clock the same 
evening the superintendent was served 
with notice. At ten minutes after five, 
Robert Boyd was on his way down the 
hill. 

Kenyon had disappeared. No one in 
Kaslo, except the lawyer, knew any- 
thing about him, and the lawyer was 
paid to keep quiet. Boyd showed a 
total disregard for telegraph tolls, and 
when answers began to come in they 
showed that the Montreal end of the 
svndicate was as stirred up as the Bri- 
tish Columbia end. They were rather 
stunned in Montreal. They asked the 
telegraph company to repeat all the 
messages, and thev wired Boyd asking 
him if he really meant what he said. 
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“Where is my son?” wired John 
Kenyon. 

“T don’t know where your son is,” re- 
plied Thomas Boyd. 

“Get all the lawyers you need to 
burst that injunction,” wired Robert 
McLoren. 

“We don’t need lawyers. 
the Ethel fraction,” replied 
Soyd. 

“Tow much delay can we stand be- 
fore the season’s work will be seriously 
interfered with?” wired John Kenyon. 

“None,” replied Thomas Boyd. 

Five days passed and things had re- 
mained at a standstill. John Kenyon 
was much alarmed about the strange 
disappearance of his son. He was in 
his partner’s office talking over the situ- 
ation. 

Sterling walked in unannounced. 

“How do, governor. Good afternoon, 
uncle,’—he had always called Mr. 
McLoren uncle. 

Tt does not matter what occurred the 
next few moments. 

“Now. then, the situation is this,” 
voung Kenvon was saying, with the 
calm assurance of a man who has the 
trump card and is perfectly aware of it. 

“T own the ground on which you are 
working and T have stopped vou. T 
am going to see this thing through. 
The minute you withdraw your objec- 
tion to Ethel and me getting married. 
at once T will transfer the fraction to 
you. I have left power of attorney 
with my solicitor in Kaslo and he ean 
act for me on telegraphic orders. T’ll 
let vou think it over for a while and 
will expect to have your answer at din- 
ner, father. I’m going home now. 17 
have come across the continent and need 
a change.” 

That night a message went under the 
Atlantic. 

“Do vou wish to return at once and 
marry Sterling?” 


We need 
Thomas 


Two hours and twentv minutes after 


the cablegram was put in Ethel’s hands 
a train left London to connect with the 
hoat at Liverpool. 

_ Ethel. with the austere maid. caught 
It. 
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How Weak Lungs Made Canadian 
Millionaires 


Some of the world’s busiest and most successful men have achieved their great- 


est triumphs after a breakdown in health. 
rest, following which they took up their life work and attained signal success. 
this article some outstanding instances of the benefits of the ‘‘Rest Cure’’ 
in the cases of prominent men, including two leaders in Canadian finance 


They were forced to take an extended 
In 
are cited 
», all of whom, 


following a restoration to health through open-air treatment, have become millionaires’ 


By James P. Moir 


IS THERE some virtue in lung trou- 
bles? To most people the question will 
appear almost absurd. All they know 
about pulmonary diseases has mighty 
little virtue in it. But that is merely 
one side of the picture, and it is the 
darker side at that. The other is much 
brighter; indeed, to view it is a genuine 
inspiration. 

The virtue in lung troubles lies in a 
sort of recompense which frequently ac- 
ys a them. Whether or not one 

s prepared to admit this, the fact. re- 
mains that some of the great things 
done by big men have been accomplish- 
ed as a result of weak lungs. 

Behind the lungs somehow lurks the 
secret of their achievements. The fact 
that they temporarily broke down in 
health, were given up to die, and were 
forced to seek rest and strength in the 
open, seems to have a direct connection 
with their subsequent success. Just 
what that connection is and why, they 
cannot themselves always tell you. But 
it is there all the same, and has forced 
them to the front in record time—in 
short, has made them millionaires. 

Cecil Rhodes is a historic example 
of an incipient “lunger”’ whose threat- 
ened complaint ended in placing him 
among the “world forces.” At school 
he was a delicate boy and neither there 
nor at Oriel College as a young man 
did he show many more indications of 
greatness that the average young man 
by whom he was surrounded—-except 
that he dreamed dreams. 


He broke down twice. First, after 
his school days at Bishop Stortford, he 
was sent to his brother’s cotton planta- 
tion in Natal; and if this was not ex- 
actly wild bush life it was at all events 
a healthy, open-air life in a country 
which then—1870—was fairly free 
from stress and hurry of civilization. A 
couple of vears in Natal and at Coles- 
burg Kopje—which in time was to be- 
come Kimberley-—did a great deal for 
the delicate lad and sent him back to 
Knegland fit, as everyone thought, to 
finish his education. But he tried to 
“keep fit” in a civilized fashion. He 
hecame a “rowing man” at Oxford and 
nearly killed himself thereby. After 

hard row he caught a chill, it settled 
on his lungs and his essay at “civil- 
ized”’ exercise ended in a doctor’s death 
varrant. He was given no more than 
a vear of life. , 

Back, therefore, to Colesburg Kopje 
and “uncivilization” he went. The 
pale, coughing, weak-chested lad 
whose ideas had alwavs been bigger 
than his capacity for carrying thern 
out—started to live his allotted vear in 
the open; going on shooting expedi- 
tions with tent and ox wagon; living 
in a primitive shack in what was just 
beginning to be the biggest diamond 
camp of the world; and, in time, work- 
ing hard with his hands in the dig- 
cings. 

The warrant ran out and the death 
sentence was not executed. !iveryone 
knows the rest of Rhodes’ history. The 
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CECIL RHODES, 


A historic example of the incipient ‘‘Lunger.”’ 


consumptive undergraduate became the 
burly, broad-shouldered, massive figure 
with which the world later became so 
familiar. With physical energy came 
the capacity for putting into practice 
the big ideas of which the young under- 


eraduate had vaguely dreamed and 
been ridiculed for dreaming. Out of 


Cecil Rhodes the hunter, the digger, 
erew that stupendous figure which 
dominated the whole sub-continent. 

Another historic example is the in- 
ventor of the telephone. It was early 
in 1870 that young Bell, born 23 years 
before in Glasgow, Seotland, was 
brought to Canada by his parents—to 
die. He was given only six months. 

The father, Alexander Melville Bell, 
professor of elocution at London Uni- 
versity, lost two sons from consumption, 
then decided to come to Canada with 
the remaining one, who, too, had been 
attacked by the disease. 

In less than two years the invigorat- 
ing breeze, which swept Tutela Heights, 
Brantford, Ont., where the family set- 
tled, had restored the patient to health 
and streneth, and sent him forth into 
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the world to achieve great triumph, in 
the field of invention, and incidentally, 
to amass a fortune. 

Dr. Bell, speaking of the days of his 
slow convalescence, said: ‘All I am, my 
health, strength and life itself, I owe 
to the open air life I lived.” To-day he 
is a splendid specimen of physique, one 
of the world’s busiest men, and in the 
lines which he has followed, one of the 
most useful and successful. 

Two recent cases in Canada are of 
particular interest, one in Montreal and 
the other in Toronto. The principals 
figuring in them were sent away to die 
in the below-zero health resorts; yet 
they came back and have since done the 
big work of their lives—work that has 
made them leaders in Canadian finance 
and millionaires. 

Nearly five years ago D. Lorne Mc- 
Gibbon, Montreal financier and Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Consolidated Rub- 
ber Co., left Montreal for Saranac Lake, 
the great health resort of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. His disease as diag- 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


The inventof of the telephone, who was 
troubled with weak lungs in his earlier days, 

















nosed by his physicians was acute tuber- 
culosis of the lungs; and he was told 
that he might live a modified life if he 
took the best care of himself. 

At the time, Mr. McGibbon was bare- 
ly thirty-eight years of age, in the prime 
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To Saranac Lake, in the Adirondack 
Mountains, Mr. MeGibbon went. For 
the first few months, absolute relaxation 
from business cares was enjoyed and 
strictly sanitarium treatment given. By 
exerting every effort to get well the pa- 





D. LORNE McGIBBON, 


The Montreal capitalist, who made a million after a 


of life. He had just organized the 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., to 
the hum-drum management of which 
he was likely to settle down for life. 
Sanitarium treatment and outdoor 
life was recommended as the only hope. 


breakdown in health. 

tient responded quickly and in a few 
months, recovery was assured, but to 
make certain of the cure, Mr. MeGib- 
bon stayed at Saranac Lake two and a 
half years until his health was complete- 
ly established. Long before this time, 
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however, his mental and physical ener- 

had become so agvressive that he 
could not keep quiet. Big ideas evolved 
themselves and he simply had to do 
Ile had direct long dis- 
lance telephone connection established 
with Montreal and New York and from 
his reclining chair the verandah, 


<omething 


On) 


while still undergoing treatment for pul. 
his 
completed 
elt 
president. 


tuberculosis, directed 
“bio business.’ Here was 
the Canadian Consolidated 
pany, which he 1 
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of 
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AEMILIUS JARVIS, 


A prominent Toronto broker, 
the outdoor life 


who believes in 
und still. practises it. 


It was. 
andah 


while lving upon his ver- 
chau that the re-organization 
of the La Rose Mines was planned. 
When Mr. MceGibbon learned of the 
condition of affairs and being a large 
holder of stock, bought at high prices, 
he and his friends went to New York 
and took over the control and manage- 
ment and have since devoted time and 
enereyv in its rehabilitation, 

In 1910, Mr. MeGibbon returned to 
his new home at St. Agathe des Monts. 
near Montreal, where in the heart of 
the Laurentians he had been building 
a quarter million dollar summer resi- 
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in the mountains 
to that of Sar- 


dence, nestling high 
at an elevation simular 


anae Lake. The house is surrounded 
by beautiful grounds, including — the 
famous Italian sunken gardens. Six 


hundred acres of farm and woodland 


slope down to the shores of Lac Au 
Sables. Fish and game abound in 
these private woods, while nearer to 


the house are the stables and garages, 
hothouses and greeneries, and not least 
is a model farm. two hundred aeres In 
extent. 

Following the few months of merg- 
ing inactivity during the latter part of 
1910, Mr. MeGibbon launched into 
several huge enterprizes at the begin- 
ning of 1911. The $10,000,000 Ames- 
Holden-McCready consolidation was 
completed. Combining two of the big- 
gest shoe manufacturers in Canada, 
this project is somewhat unique. The 
Cedars Rapids Manufacturing & Power 
Company was also organized. This 1s 
one of the largest power projects ever 
undertaken in this countrv, embracing 
the development of 150,000 horse 
power, The capitalization was origin- 
aly $10,000,000, with authorized issue 
of bonds of $10,000,000 more. After 
the subsequent sale of control of the 
company to the Montreal Power-Shaw- 
inigan interests the capitalization was 
raised to $15,000,000 and work on the 
first 100,000 horse power development 
now fast going forward. (Coodwins 
Limited, and A. E. Rea were two other 
projects put through this year. And 
1912 has witnessed the formation of 
several big companies. One, the Cana- 
dian Mining and Exploration Co., 
formed for the purpose of inves tigat- 
ing and developing mining claims of 
approved value; another, the Atlantic 
Sugar Refineries Limited, a huge sugar 
company recently floated. Mr. MeGib- 
hon has likewise associated himself 
with Sir Thomas Tait in the develop- 
ment of the coal fields of New Bruns- 
wick and the building of a railway in 
that district. 


But not all the energies of this con- 
solidationist have been used in the 
formation of immense commercial en- 
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A view of the Sanitarium at St. Agathe des Monts, erected largely through the generosity 
of D. Lorne MeGibbon. 


terprises. As well as the numerous 
consolidations mentioned above, there 
stands to the credit of D. Lorne Me- 
Gibbon the Sanitarium of the Lauren- 
tian Society for Control and Treatment 
of Tuberculosis, located at St. Agathe 
des Monts. While undergoing treat- 
ment at Saranac Lake the thought oc- 
curred to him that there must be many 
less fortunate than himself who could 
not afford to take the cure. The 


thought was father of the deed. After 
talking it over with his friend and medi 
eal advisor, Dr. Kinghorn, Dr. J. Rod 
dick Byers was sent for, and together 
these three men planned the St. Agathe 
Sanitarium. Plans were ordered for a 
modern sanitarium building. In the 
meantime a cottage was secured at St. 
Agathe des Monts and prepared for the 
reception of the first patients. Dr. 
Byers was appointed medical superin- 
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Another view 





of the Sanitarium for the treatment of 
des Monts. 
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tubercular patients at St. Agathe 
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D. Lorne McGibbon’s palatial home at St. Agathe des Monts. 


tendent and the task of supervising all 
the sanitarium work given to him. 

Krom this small beginning has 
grown the present large sanitarium. 
As soon as possible a building site of 
200 acres was secured and a $160,000 
building commenced. By July, 1911, 
if was completed. It has accommoda- 
tion for fifty patients, and is so built 
that by addition of wings accommoda- 
tion can be had for one hundred and 
fifty. The building is some 1,400 feet 
above the sea level, on dry sandy soil. 
The equipment is of the very best and 
latest. 

The sanitarium as well as being 
originally the idea of Mr. MeGibbon is 
also largely the result of his generosity, 
the initial contribution of $50,000 com- 
ing from him and various amounts 
since, largely having made possible the 
earrving on of the work. The Lauren- 
tian Society since formed has the main- 
tenance. Mr. MceGibbon is the presi- 
dent of this society. 

The best proof of the curableness of 
tuberculosis is D. Lorne MeGibbon him- 


self. 


with him. He weighs 225 pounds and 
is certainly broad and big around the 


No one looking at him would ever 
dream that anything was ever wrong 


chest. “Four years ago,” he said to the 
interviewer, “I weighed only 156 
pounds; and now look at me tipping 
the scales at 225. And I work harder 
than anybody else, too.” 

A Toronto example of the benefits of 
ihe open air life has his headquarters in 
a modest building on Bay Street. He 
is Aemilius Jarvis, “banker, yachtsman 
and one of the most progressive citizens 
of the Dominion” to quote his news- 
paper biography. 

He is another man who cut loose 
from civilization twice—the first time 
hv choice and the second of necessitv— 
and as with Cecil Rhodes, it was after 
his second “relapse” that he began to 
make his presence felt in the business 
world. 

Born in 1360 he comes of a family of 
distinction. Tis great grandfather was 
a U. E. Loyalist from Connecticut and 
the first Secretary of Upper Canada. 
His grandfather. Samuel Peters Jarvis. 
was one of the prominent Torontonians 
of his time. 

There are incidents in the career of 
Samuel Peters Jarvis which are indica- 
tions of the native energy of the fam- 
ily. He commanded the right wing of 








the Canadian troops during the attack 
of Montgomery’s Hill in the war of 
1812 and his fighting qualities won for 
him a number of decorations, inelud- 
ing a medal with the Detroit clasp, one 


of the rarest there is. And he was the 
man who when McKenzie published his 
articles during the troublous times of 
the thirties headed those who marched 
to the printing office and threw his type 
into the bay. Aemilius Jarvis’ father 
was a prominent lawyer, and altogether 
he is a man whose ancestry and family 
traditions fit him for a strenuous and 
distinguished career. 

Some boys would have settled down 
more or less contentedly into humdrum 
civilized life almost immediately — 
probably young Aemilius’ parents had 
some eminently orthodox course of 
action mapped out for him. Yet when 
he left Upper Canada College at sixteen, 
instead of entering a lawyer’s office or 
settling down to learn the ways of busi- 
ness, he shipped himself before the mast 
on the three-masted schooner “Edward 
Blake” and set out to see the world in 
about the most strenuous way he could 
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find. For a year and a half he trav- 
elled in this unconventional manner- 
London, where he left the “Kdward 
Blake,’ Liverpool, Leghorn, Hull, 
knocking about from port to port and 
ship to ship and developing that taste 
for sailing and the sea that has never 
left him. 

But this first outbreak from the re- 
straints of convention did not have 
much effect—effect, that is to say, on 
his business career. His second ‘“re- 
lapse’ was to come years later and was 
io be followed by a quick, if not dra- 
matically sudden, rise to a front posi- 
lion in the financial world. 

On his return from the sea, still only 
a lad of eighteen, he entered the Bank 
of Hamilton as junior clerk. After 
graduating there in knowledge of finan- 
cial business he became manager of the 
Farmers and Traders Loan Associa- 
tion and later manager of the Traders 
Bank at Hamilton. 

So far his career was that of an ordi- 
narily successful man. He was a finan- 
cial authority, a man whose opinion 
was worth listening to and who was 

















The 


“Zahra” at the 


left, 


one of Aemilius Jarvis’ 
George Cup race. 





splendid yachts, here shown in the 
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Mr. Jarvis driving thr ough the Muskoka snows. 


worthy of high posts; but there are 
hundreds of his contemporaries of 
whom the same could be said, and he 
showed no obvious sign of blossoming 
into the millionaire class. 

Then came sickness; a chest com- 
plaint and a warning that serious lung 
trouble might follow. So for the see- 
end time Aemilius Jarvis left his busi- 
ness, threw aside every thought of 
finance and took to the woods in real 
earnest. 

or two years he remained almost 
out of touch with civilization. Ocea- 
sionally he made a brief visit to the 
city: now and again, when he was not 
too far away, friends came and shared 
his camp life for a while. But for two 
vears he spent practically all his time 
wandering with an Indian eulde 
through the Northern woods, shooting, 
fishing, doing the roughest work of 
camp and portage and living after the 
roughest fashion of the woods. One 
season he pushed as far north as James 
Bav: seldom did he condescend to any 
of the more or less frequented regions 


of the amateur camper; alone, but for 
liis guide, he wandered through coun- 
trv that is, even to-day, almost unex- 
plored and into regions which the rail- 
way has even yet to find. 

He came back to civilization with the 
threatened lung trouble successfully 
heaten off and with, it would seem, a 
new appetite for and outlook on busi- 
ness. Almost immediately he began to 
rise upward in the business world, 
founding the firm of Aemilius Jarvis 
& Co., which has since achieved notable 
finaneial successes. 

An amusing anecdote is related by 
Mr. Jarvis in connection with one of 
his visits to California. As the train 
pulled into a station he thrust his head 
out of the car window to size up the 
town. There were a score or more per- 
sons on the platform—all coughing. 
“What’s the matter with all those 
coughers?” enquired Mr. Jarvis of the 
porter. “Oh, that’s all right, sah,” re- 
plied the worthy attendant. “Tt’s the 
fashion to cough down here. Every- 
hody does it.” “Well,” rejoined Mr. 
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Mr. Jarvis riding “Hercules,” his famous high jumper 
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Jarvis, “they’re the worst | ever heard 
“Oh, they’re not bad,” added the por- 
ter enthusiastically. ‘“They’re nothing 
to a man we had on the train a few 
nights ago. He was the worst ever. 
And would you believe it, sir, he was 
in the very berth you are now occupy- 
ing.” In relating the incident Mr. 
Jarvis jokingly explains that 1t was 
after that that he started coughing 
himself. 

Mr. Jarvis is still an outdoor en- 
thusiast. To the outward eye there 
may be nothing to distinguish him 
from a thousand other rich men in his 
mode of life. He is most methodical 
and systematic in his work, which he 
accomplishes with dispatch and vigor 
during his regular office hours, and 
then rushes for the open air, in which 
he spends much time in walking and 
driving. But there is this essential dif- 
ference in his mode of life. Although 
he owns a fine house on one of To- 
ronto’s fashionable streets he still re- 





members the wild and sleeps, not under 
his own roof, but under canvas in a tent 
in the garden. Just an ordinary tent 
such as he slept in in the woods he con- 
tinues to sleep in now whatever the 
state of the weather and the _ther- 
mometer. If it is impossible to be a 
business man in the woods, to combine 
financial wisdom and scout-craft at the 
same moment of time, he at least brings 
as much of the woods as possible into 
his financial atmosphere. His sea-far- 
ing days are remembered in his yachts 
yachts and horses are twin passions 
with him. And in winter time, instead 
of the hot bath customary to most peo- 
ple, he takes an early morning plunge 
in a snow bank—and enjoys it, too. 
Other instances might be enumerat- 
ed of prominent men who have taken 
the “Rest Cure” and afterwards accom- 
plished the great work of their lives. 
Sufficient has been given, however, to 
show that there is a relation between 
cause and effect insofar as some cases 
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of lung troubles are concerned. The 
breakdown enforces rest which fits a 
man for big undertakings. In the in- 
stances noted it is doubtful if the men 
who have made such fine records would 
have had the clearness of intellect and 
vital energy essential to the carrying 
out of the projects, had they not taken 
an enforced rest of twelve or twenty- 
four months. And so weak lungs are 
oftentimes a blessing in disguise. For 
that matter the same conditions apply 
also to various other diseases. The ex- 





Agitation has been raised against a 
scheme of lion hunting in London, 
through the papers, due to the fact that 
an erroneous report was circulated that 
there was going to be a “shooting of 
lions in London.” whereas, as a matter 
of fact, it is not “shooting of lions” but 
hunting and capturing lions in London 
that is intended. 

A elub is being formed, the initiation 
fee of which is one hundred guineas— 
$500—which entitles the members to 
participate (at their own risk) in the 
hunting and eapturing of lions. Each 
member of the club is entitled to invite 
live persons at a fee of five guineas and 
for their safety a number of cages will 
be dispersed around the enclosure, 
where they can sit in perfect safety and 
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perience is related of a young doctor, 
who over twenty years ago was found 
‘o be suffering from a serious kidney 
ailment. He was given only a few 
vears to live. But he did not despair 
and putting himself on a diet led a sane 
open air life, with the result that his 
health was restored. His name 1s now 
listed among the leading specialists. 
He works only a few hours a day and 
receives enormous fees. Thus in both 
health and wealth the “Rest Cure” 
pays handsome dividends. 
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To Hunt Lions in London 


watch the event. It has been thorough- 
ly explained to the various participants 
that there is an element of great danger 
attached to this thing, and before be- 
coming members they have to sign a 
document relieving others from all re- 
sponsibility that may occur as a result 
thereof, permission for shooting being 
granted only in ease of self-defence, 
when an animal makes a deliberate at- 
tack on any of the hunters, in which 
case they have the right to the use of 
their rifles, but not otherwise. 

It will be a very select affair and the 
cost of transforming the immense sta- 
dium to this special use, will be excep- 
tionally heavy, hence the fee in ques- 
tion. Already very large offers have 
come in for the cinematograph rights. 
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Lady Gay’s Note Book 





The appended sketch ‘‘Lady Gay’s Note-book,’’ is written by one of the leading 


newspaperwomen of the country. 
incidents connected with the history of a most interesting 
Denison purchased while on a European tour in 1889. 


It really concerns a couple of interesting little 
note-book which Mrs. 
Strange to relate, apart alto 


gether from its adventures in Europe, the book had something to do with Mrs. Deni 
son’s entering the literary field, where she has attained merited success. 


By Mrs. Alfred Denison 


IT’S not much of a note book. The and pencils wherewith to jot down the 


corners are rubbed, from much contact 
with boot heels, umbrella ribs and other 
hard angles in the crowded confines of 


a steamer trunk. 
The elastic band is 
slack with old age 
and bulky enclos. 
ures, such as 
photos, guide 
books and letters 
of credit or trav- 
ellers’ cheques. 
And yet it’s a note 
book of parts: 
twice its custody 
has brought me in- 
to custody or near- 
ly so, and its con- 
tents led indirect- 
ly to the beginning 
of a _ journalistic 
career of nearly a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury. So it’s 
“some note-book,” 
as the office boy 
would express it. 
To begin at the 
day I got it! It 
was in the summer 
of ’89, and I was 
wandering about 
in the 


a _ bookseller’s 





vicinity 


Verte in "> searching for gendarme, with baggy breeches, a fierce 
op 





Mrs. Alfred Denison, from a photograph taken 
about the time of her entry into the 
literary field. 


incidents of my first European tour. | 
presently found a rambling sort of shop. 
on the corner, where the door impartial- 


ly sat in the angle, 
between show cases 
of all sorts of odds 
and ends extend- 
ing along both 
streets. I picked 
up one book after 
another and tried 
them in my hand 
bag. Some were 
too long, some too 
wide. But finally, 
after I had round- 
ed the corner, un 
heedingly, | 
found just the 
right s1ze and 
slipped it into my 
bag, while I con- 
tinued looking for 
the pencils. When 
| found the sort | 
preferred, I was 
rather bewildered 
to notice the 
strange street, and 
as I stood wonder- 
ing where the shop 
door was, the 


of the Place only other person in sight, a diminutive 


wherein I moustache and a perky sword, crossed 


might purchase a convenient sized the street and thus addressed me—“I 
note book for carriage in my hand bag, 





have observed you! You have stolen a 
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book! It is in your bag! You would 
without doubt also filch these pencils!” 
He put his hand upon my arm—‘‘You 
will come with me to the master of this 


shop, whom you have robbed!” For 


one moment I felt like giggling but the 
next brought wiser thoughts. I bristled 
up to wee soldier man and said loudly, 





























The “note book.’ 


‘“Tdiot! Miscreant! Pig! It is you who 
come with me,” and seized him by the 
arm and dragged him bodily into the 
shop, where a fat woman and a hald- 
headed man sat comfortably snoozing. 
They fell out of their chairs while I har- 
angued them in passionate French, 
throwing the note book on the counter, 
telling them that I was but one of half 
a hundred tourists, all of whom would 
infallibly have come to buy note books, 
pencils, maps and guide books at his 
shop on my advice, had not this pig, the 
son of a pig, insulted and threatened 
me, whereas, now——pouf! I should have 
to warn them all never to trust them- 
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selves near his emporium.” The fat 
woman and the bald-headed man with 
one accord set upon the little gendarme, 
and chased him out of the shop, then 
they apologized abjectly and with fervor 
to me. We smiled upon one another. 
| bought the note book and the pencils 
and departed, followed by thanks and 
blessings. I might mention that I real- 
ly did bring and send several of our 
company to that book shop in the next 
two days, though IT think they went 
rather to see the little gendarme than 
to buy note books, while I thoroughly 
enjoyed pointing the finger of scorn at 
the poor little policeman. 

As Antwerp was the nearest city to 
New York which I visited on that first 
uropean trip, so Budapest was the 
most remote, and it was in the latter 
that the note book once more got me 
into trouble. It was a glorious morn- 
ing and TI had driven across from Pesth 
to Buda and up the winding road from 
the country to the top of the high Gib- 
raltar-like rock whereon the citadel and 
King’s palace are perched, and from 
whose summit one gets a superb view 
over low lving Pesth across the Dan- 
ube. J left my Victoria waiting in the 
castle square while I poked about, and 
came on a little walled in sort of garden, 
wherein a sentry paced to and fro. Dur- 
ing a “fro” trip, I saw a little gateway 
in a green hedge through which I 
clipped before the sentry turned and I 
was enchanted to find myself in a quiei 
little place stretched on the very brink 
of the cliff, terraced down to the river 
and dotted with rich residences, and 
from whose low parapet I could see 
mniles and miles on three sides, a perfect 
panorama of loveliness. While I stood 
quietly gazing my fill at it all, I heard 
men’s voices and the grating of scab- 
hards on the stones of the little enclos- 
ure, and looking around my eye fell up- 
on the funniest little fat man in a light 
blue uniform who was energetically lay- 
ing down the law to a couple of young 
officers. very deferential and attentive. 
The note book and pencil were In my 
hand and in a moment I had lightly 
sketched the outline of the rotund and 
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The “diminutive gendarme.” 








loud-voiced officer. It was, of course, a 
caricature, the moustachios a great deal 
bigger and the figure more like a toy 
balloon. Just as I slipped the notebook 
into my bag he turned and saw me at it. 
In a moment he shouted to the younger 
of the officers, and that one marched 
over to me. He addressed me politely 
in Hungarian. I countered in German. 
Then he said the General demanded the 
book I had concealed. I stood firm but 
polite and said he couldn’t have it, and 
furthermore, asked why they interfered 
with me? it transpired that I was tres- 
passing, and that the General suspected 
I had been sketching the walls or the 
fortress or some equally important de- 
tail. I smilingly assured the handsome 
young man that the General was mis- 
taken, and that if I were trespassing, 
why did the sentry allow me? He said 
he’d enquire into that later, but the 
present question was, would I give up 
the book or would I prefer to be placed 
under arrest and have it taken from me? 
I said, “Nonsense!” and confessed to 
what I had done, assuring him that he 
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must not let his General see the carica- 
ture, and proposing that he should look 
for himself, and then tell the General 
that it was merely a sketch of the scen- 
ery. I cautioned him to turn his back 
to the General, which he did, and then 
I showed him the page I had used. He 
bowed gravely and went to his superior 
officer with some Hungarian tarradid- 
dle, at which the General shrugged his 
shoulders and marched out. Needless 
to say, I followed in short order, and as 
I climbed into my carriage, I caught a 
merry glance from a dancing pair of 
brown eyes, as the littlest officer defer- 
entially stood aside while the very fat 
General rolled into the Castle enclosure. 

So much for the note book and its 
adventures and as it happened it was the 
reading of its contents to a literary man 
and his insistence that I should make a 
book of them, and the reading of that 
book by the owner of a newspaper and 
his insistence that I should at once join 
his editorial staff that landed me in 
journalism. So you see that note book 
has a certain interest, despite its shabby 
appearance. 

















The ‘funniest little fat man in a light blue 
uniform.” 








How Royalty Reads the Daily Papers 





THE mg ir idea that kings live their 
lives apart, and know little or nothing 
about what is going on in the outside 
and workday world, may have had some 
foundation in fact in the old days. 
Speaking generally, it has absolutely 
none now. ‘The leading monarchs of 
Europe are all careful readers of the 
daily press, through which they keep 
in touch with conditions throughout 
the world. 

King George is a firm believer in 
doing things himself, and he personally 
reads the leading newspapers. [lis 
Majesty’s private secretary saves a cer- 
tain amount of time and trouble, how- 
ever, by marking articles and items of 
news of special interest. The King often 
jots down notes while he is reading. 
Some of these notes take the shape of 
queries asking for further information 
on some particular subject, and it is 
the duty of the private secretary to see 
that this is supplied. His Majesty has 
a remarkable keen memory, and is 
therefore able to converse on a very wide 
range of subjects. 

In this respect he resembles the 
Kaiser, who is a very “hungry” reader, 
and is able to absorb a vast quantity 
of information in a very short time. 
He reads the papers quickly, and is 
specially Seon in technical and en- 
gineering papers and in journals deal- 
ing with shipbuilding, gunnery, and 
other warlike matters. He has also a 
sense of humor, and always glances at 
the leading comic papers. Should any 
subject appeal particularly to him, he 
has experts thereon summoned to the 
palace, and over cigars and beer he fires 
off his questions and expects to receive 
the fullest information. The annual 
cruise which he takes on the Imperial 
yacht is the great occé sion for these 
eross-examinations. A_ distinguished 
company of naval, military, scientific 
and business men accompanies him, 
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and if any details he is in search of can- 
not be supplied no time is lost in tele- 
graphing to some one who is in a posi- 
tion +o give them. 

The Emperor of Austria very rarely 
reads himself. He is read to. The 
aged monarch still takes the keenest 
possible interest in the political move- 
ments in his country; he also likes to 
keep abreast of the time in military 
subjects. Literature and art do not, 
however, appeal to him. 

The Czar has a paper of his own, 
specially printed each morning. It is 
the most exclusive paper in the world, 
for only two copies are supplied, one 
for the Czar, the other for his private 
secretary. It is a two-page sheet con- 
taining a digest of the news of the world 
compressed into tabloid form. Need- 
less to say, everything calculated to dis- 
turb His Majesty’s peace of mind is 
carefully omitted. 

The King of Italy has a literary lean- 
ing and is fond of reading magazine 
articles, a taste shared by the King of 
Denmark, who is thoroughly informed 
on the literary movements of the day 
and well able to converse on them. 

The King of Spain has a great ad- 
miration for everything English, and 
Knglish papers and magazines figure 
on his study table. His Majesty is more 
a worker than a reader, however, and 
it is the Pa who supplies him with 
much of his information. Details con- 
cerning his own kingdom are supplied 
by his secretaries and an official who 
holds the post of Court Newsman and is 
supposed to be up in all the social gos- 
sip of the hour. The King takes much 
interest in motoring, flying, shooting 
and other sports. He also follows the 
trend of masculine fashions in London, 
and is kept advised as to the latest 
styles. This information is sent by a 
firm of tailors in London, from whom 
the King gets the bulk of his clothes. 


D. R. Wilkie: a Dominant Figure in 


Canadian Banking 


The aim of this regular monthly feature is to give our readers right across the 
continent a knowledge of the leaders—the men and women who are doing things in 


all departments of Canadian life. 


The sketch this month deals with D. R. Wilkie, 


one of the outstanding figures in Canadian banking, giving an account of his inter- 
esting career, and incidentally touching on many features in connection with his 


personality and success. 


By W. A. Craick 


IT’ was a happy coincidence that the 
year which witnessed the completion 
of his half-century of service in the 
banking arena, should have been sig- 
nalized by the ele- 
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as shining shoes, carrying water or sell- 
ing newspapers, D. R. Wilkie can 
scarcely be called a self-made man. He 
belongs to the third generation at least 
of culture.  Flis 





vation of the chief 
executive of the Im- 
perial* Bank to the 
presidency of the 
Canadian Bankers’ 


Association. In 
May, 1862, D. R. 
Wilkie, then a 


youth of fifteen, be- 
came a member of 
the staff of the Que- 
bee Bank, and in all 
the fifty years that 
have since elapsed, 
his name has con- 
stantly figured on 
the pay roll of one 
or other of the two 
banks with which 
he has been con- 
tinuously assocl- 
ated. ‘To-day, suc- 
ceeding the late Sir 
Edward Clouston, 
Bart., he occupies D. R. 
the most command- _ 
ing position in Can- 
adian banking circles. 
Unlike many of the leading men of 
the day, who take a delight in tracing 
their rise from such humble beginnings 
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WILKIE, 


father and his 
grand-uncle before 
him were scholars 
of brilliant attain- 
ments, rectors in 
succession of the 
Quebec High 
School and men 
whose personalities 
were impressed on 
two generations of 
the youth of the 
Ancient Capital. 
Born into such a 
family, the future 
banker inherited 
not only their abil- 
ities, but the advan- 
tages of position 
which such a con- 
nection gave. 

A mixed Scottish 
and French strain 
exists in the Wilkie 
biood, which may 
be taken to account 
for a certain con- 
tradictoriness in his make-up, the care- 
fulness of the Scot contrasting at times 
with the open-hearted liberality of the 
l'renchman. The son of a Scotchman, 
jl 





Sankers’ Association. 
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horn in Quebec on December 17, 1846, 
he was brought up among the pictur- 
esque surroundings of the French-Can- 
adian city and here he spent his first 
twenty years. 

One can well imagine the kind of life 
that was lived in the home of the strict, 
precise schoolmaster. There was rigid 
discipline, enforced application to study, 
and constant training in methodieal 
habits, the results of which are appar- 
ent in the mature man of to-day. The 
mother was a woman of fine character, 
whose influence was likewise calculated 
to mould a strong personality. In the 
Wilkie household there were also accom- 
modated from time to time boys from 
other parts, attending the High School, 
who were there placed under the imme- 
diate care of the Rector. Prominent 
among these at the time when D. R. 
Wilkie was living at home, was a youth 
who is to-day a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, Mr. Justice Cassels, of 
Ottawa. In the companionship of these 
hoys and under the supervision of his 
father, the future bank president passed 
his earlier years. 

It is always a matter of interest to 
trace out that circumstance in life 
which influences a man in his choice 
of a profession. Oftentimes it is seem- 
ingly of the most trivial character. In 
the case of Mr. Wilkie it was so shght 
an incident as to be almost inappreci- 
able, and vet his whole future career 
has apparently hinged upon it. 

When a lad of fifteen his father had 
occasion to send him one day with a 
message to a friend. The friend hap- 
pened to be one of the directors of the 
Quebec Bank. As a man will often do, 
when he sees before him a bright, intel- 
ligent-looking boy, he asked young 
Wilkie what he intended to become 
when he got through school. The boy 
had not made up his mind; he had 
far-off visions of taking up the study 
of law, but for the present a expressed 
anxiety to be doing something for him- 
self, no matter what. 

The director was evidently impress- 
ed with the vouth’s personality, and 
spoke to the president of the bank about 
him. The latter, who knew the father 
intimately, and was assured that the 
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son of such a man ought to turn out 
well, asked him whether he would not 
care to enter the service of the bank. 
The opportunity to get started in busi- 
hess seemed too good to miss and the 
fifteen-year-old lad became forthwith 
an employe of the financial institution. 

Still, this step in itself did not settle 
the problem of what he was to be. The 
profession of the law continued to fas- 
cinate him’, and he determined to use 
ihe bank as a stepping-stone to this 
end. In the sixties, banking hours were 
short and the work comparatively easy. 
Hie was able to continue his studies at 
Morrin College in the ample spare time 
which was his after the duties of the 
day had been completed. 

Thanks to native ability and also to 
the fact that other employes of the bank 
had dropped out of the ranks, his rise 
in the service was unexpectedly rapid 

a circumstance which placed him in 
a dilemma. He was anxious to continue 
his preparation for the life of the bar; 
but at the same time he began to see 
eratifying prospects ahead of him in the 
banking business. A decision became 
imperative. Ile was assisted in his 
choice by James Stevenson, general 
manager of the bank. The latter had 
heard through Professor Hatch, of 
Morrin College, that the boy was intent 
on going in for the law. He summoned 
him to his office one day and put the 
case to him frankly. If he intended 
ultimately to leave the bank, he could 
not expect to receive further promotion. 
On the other hand, if he would agree 
to stay by the bank, he would assure 
him that there were splendid opportuni- 
ties before him. ‘The case, thus stated, 
was not without its effect, and D. R. 
Wilkie then and there decided on his 
future course. A banker he would re 
main. 

James Stevenson was an excellent 
mentor. An accomplished gentleman, 
with wide literary tastes, he was one of 
the foremost bankers of the day. and 
under him Mr. Wilkie received his 
early training in banking. Much of a 
man’s future success undoubtedly de- 
pends on the kind of instruction and 
encouragement given him at the out- 
set by his superiors and the president 
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of the Imperial Bank does not hesitate 
to express his obligation to the veteran 
Quebec financier, who gave him his 
start by imparting a solid groundwork 
of banking knowledge and inspiring 
him to aim high. 

At the astonishingly early age of 
twenty, D. R. Wilkie was sent from 
Quebee to St. Catharines to assume the 
management of the bank’s branch there. 
Even in those days of opportunity 
when promotion was rapid, this rise to 
& managership within five years was 
remarkable. It showed that the young 
man was already regarded as possessing 
abilities of no ordinary character. 

Three years after his arrival in On- 
tario, history records that he was mar- 
ried to Miss Benson, a daughter of the 
late Senator John R. Benson, of St. 
Catharines. He is thus related by mar- 
riage to a family, the head of which 
once occupied a prominent place in the 
legislative life of Canada, and which 
has given a son to distinguished service 
in the British army in the person of 
Major-General Sir F. W. Benson. Mr. 
Wilkie’s two sons inherit a little of tle 
military spirit of the Bensons, for they 
have both taken up soldiering as a 
career. 

In 1872 the Bank of Hamilton was 
launched by capitalists of the Ambi- 
tious City and in their search for a 
general manager, the promoters hit 
upon the late H. C. Hammond, at the 
time manager of the Toronto branch 
of the Quebee Bank. Mr. Hammond 
accepted the offer that was made to him 
and resigned his position. In the emer- 
gency young Wilkie was instructed to 
report in ‘Toronto and take over 
from him the keys of the Tor- 
onto office. It is true that forty 
years ago ‘Toronto was a compar- 
atively small city, but none the less the 
time was one of expansion in banking 
circles and the arrival of Mr. Wilkie 
in the Queen City at the age of twenty- 
five was fortunate for him. 

The following year witnessed the 
incorporation of the Imperial Bank by 
a group of Toronto capitalists. At first 
it appears the efforts made to secure 
sufficient capital proved ineffectual, and 
it seemed as if the institution was doom- 
ed to perish still-born. But in 1874, the 
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late H. S. Howland, who was one of the 
originators of the bank, came into con- 
tact with Mr. Wilkie, and, appreciating 
lis abilities, urged him to take an inter- 
est in the organization of the new cor- 
poration. The young banker was gift 
ed with shrewdness and foresight, even 
in those early days, and he was nothing 
loath to forego the distant prospect of 
further promotion in the Quebee Bank 
for the immediate opportunity for ad- 
vancement in a new and prospectively 
vigorous rival. 

Through his St. Catharines’ connec- 
tions he was able to make an immediate 
arrangement that guaranteed the suc- 
cess Of the Imperial flotation. His 
father-in-law was interested in the 
Niagara District Bank of St. Cathar- 
ines, of which the late T. R. Merritt had 
been for twenty-one years president. 
The bank was small, having only two 
branches, in Ingersoll and Port Col- 
borne, in addition to the head office, but 
it had sufficient standing to make its 
absorption of value. With the Niagara 
District Bank merged in the Imperial, 
the shareholders of the two institutions 
assembled on February 25, 1875, and 
uppointed H. S. Howland president and 
T. R. Merritt, vice-president. D. R. 
Wilkie had meanwhile become general 
manager, or cashier, as the office was 
then called. 

[t may prove interesting to hark back 
to the March day in 1875, when the 
[Imperial Bank first opened its doors 
for business. ‘The Toronto office was 
accommodated in the building on Tor- 
onto Street now occupied by the Can- 
ada Permanent Loan Corporation. The 
quarters were small, so small that the 
least of all the Imperial branches to- 
day would be ashamed to do business 
in such premises. The staff consisted 
of Mr. Wilkie and two or three other 
young men. ‘There was no vault, and 
on the conclusion of the day’s business 
one might see the manager put the cash 
and securities in a small satchel and, 
guarded by his staff, carry them 
solemnly down the street to the Quebec 
Bank vault, there to be kept over-night. 

The memory of these humble begin- 
nings is lost in the glory of present 
achievements. Palatial offices, with 
plenty of marble and polished wood and 
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metal, make one forget that there was 
ever a time when business was trans- 
acted in cramped, ill-lighted premises. 
But the metamorphosis is not without 
its significance, and in the little offices 
even of to-dav where ambitious young 
men are making a start, one may see 
a repetition forty years hence of what 
Mr. Wilkie has achieved. 

The remaining chapter of Mr. 
Wilkie’s career is synonomous with the 
history of the Imperial Bank. Begin- 
ning with a paid-up capital amounting 
to $804,000 in 1876, and with branches 
in Toronto, St. Catharines, Ingersoll 
and Port Colborne, expansion has car- 
ried the capital up to $6,598,500 at the 
close of 1912, while the number of 
branches has increased to one hundred 
and ten. Until 1902, H. S. Howland 
continued in the presidency. On his 
death in that year, he was succeeded by 
T. R. Merritt. When in 1906 the lat- 
ter likewise passed away, Mr. Wilkie 
was elected to the presidency, retain- 
ing as well the position of general man- 
ager. 

As a banker, D. R. Wilkie’s outstand- 
ing characteristic is an cxtreme cauti- 
ousness. He has a mania for holding 
large cash reserves and in this respect 
his bank, with possibly one exception, 
maintains a pre-eminent — position 
among all the chartered banks of the 
country. As navigator of the financial 
barque, he has a keen eye for squalls 
and begins to take in sail at the first 
symptom of disturbance. When the 
storm of 1906-07 swooped down on the 
sea of business, the Imperial was close- 
reefed to meet the onslaught and rode 
through the gale with scarce a tremor, 
while some other craft were in consider- 
able distress. 

The position of the Imperial Bank 
at this crisis was undoubtedly a steady- 
ing influence in Canadian finance, and 
the country owes not a little. to the 
eareful guidance of D. R. Wilkie and 
men like him when conditions were so 
uncertain. 

At the same time it must not be as; 
sumed that Mr. Wilkie lacks progres- 
siveness. If he has an eye for storms, 
he has also a keen scent for favorable 
breezes. Ile foresaw the expansion of 
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the West, and it will be found that the 
Imperial Bank was one of the first to 
establish branches beyond the Great 
Lakes. Indeed, at several points it was 
the first bank on the ground. It opened 
in Winnipeg in 1880. It established a 
branch in Calgary in 1882, and in other 
cities it was early in the field. It may 
be said in fact that the Imperial policy 
from the start has been largely the pro- 
motion of Western development along 
conservative lines. 

In the actual work of management, 
Mr. Wilkie is strong on detail. He has 
a wonderful grasp of all sides of a prob- 
lem. ‘There are those who are ready to 
maintain that he attempts too much 
and that in seeking to contro] every 
movement, he is unconsciously weaken- 
ing the efliciency of his staff. Be this 
as it may, he is an outstanding example 
of the strong-willed, dominant person- 
ality who sweeps things before him by 
sheer strength of purpose. He has aim- 
ed to make the Imperial Bank not ne- 
cessarily big but strong. He has cared 
more for quality than size, and these 
ideas he has impressed on those under 
him. 

Discipline rather than a desire to 
court popularity has marked the gen- 
eral manager’s attitude towards the staff 
of the bank. There is a trace of the 
military as well as of the magisterial 
in his make-up, which inclines him to 
severity. He is not a popular manager, 
if by popular is meant one who lays 
himself out to be agreeable by adopting 
a free and easy manner. The Imperial 
system is military in its discipline, and 
D. R. Wilkie is the dictator. His auth- 
ority is not divided. He is the one man 
whose word carries weight from the as- 
sistant general manager down to the 
voungest oflice boy, and in this sense, 
the bank is veritably a& one-man insti- 
tution. 

The system, however, is not without 
its advantages. It has meant that he 
has gathered about him in the man- 
agement a staff of men who have a high 
regard for the dignity of the institu- 
tion. It will be found that the Imperial 
managers are as a rule men of superior 
ealbre. who merits the respect and real 
confidence of their customers. 
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Personally, D. R. Wilkie is a neat, 
well-groomed figure, always immacu- 
lately dressed and frequently appearing 
with a boutonniére. He is inclined to be 
stout, and his bearing is dignified. He 
is clean-shaven, save for a moustache, 
with hair growing thin but always care- 
fully brushed. When at work he affects 
the new-fangled horn spectacles, which 
add a further note of distinction to his 
appearance. Tis accent is slightly Eng- 
lish, and he speaks slowly and deliber- 
ately. He is a man who looks ten years 
younger than he actually is. 

Blessed with an iron constitution, 
Mr. Wilkie is able to do two men’s work 
without distress. ‘There is no rest cure 
for him, no dieting, no regular and sys- 
tematic exercising. He works early and 
late, and thinks nothing of carrying 
home an armful of documents to be 
studied out in the quiet of his library. 
He can dispense with sleep to an amaz- 
ing extent. Indeed, when on one of his 
Western tours of inspection, he can ac- 
tually work the clock around and ap- 
pear as fresh and debonnair as ever the 
next morning. 

At the same time, while he is a 
strenuous worker, with great powers of 
application, he can also take his recre- 
ation with equal zest. In his earlier 
vears he was a devotee of cricket, and 
played a good game. For some time 
he was vice-president of the Toronto 
Cricket Club, and one of its best bats 
men. Latterly he has taken up golf 
with enthusiasm, and his is one of the 
familiar figures on the Toronto Golf 
Links in the summer time. He has 
an odd style of play, all his own, and 
the Wilkie flourish as he swings his 
club, would enable one to distinguish 
him half a mile away. As he plays, he 
keeps up a constant flow of almost boy- 
ish chaffing of his opponent. 

Several stories are told about his play 
among his golfing companions. On one 
historic occasion he made a_ stu- 
pendous drive. which carried his 
ball quite out of sight. A thor- 
ough search was made for the 
lost object, but for a long time it 
could not be located. Then, wonderful 
to relate, it was discovered reposing 
peacefully in the hole at the next green. 
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The president of the Imperial had ob- 
ia done the hole in one stroke, 
which was a feat unparalleled in the 
annals of the club. Unfortunately for 
the prowess of the doughty player it 
subsequently transpired that one of his 
wageish friends, noticing the search, 
had slyly dropped the ball into the hole. 
It is said that Mr. Wilkie took the joke 


in good part. 


On another oceasion he was driving 
off from the first tee near the clubhouse 
and as usual was making one of his tre- 
mendous flourishes in hitting at the 
ball, when, for some unaccountable 
reason the club slipped from his hands 
and went hurtling over the roof of the 
house. Most players would have uttered 
upprintable ejaculations at the mishap, 
but not so Mr. Wilkie. He simply eall- 
ed to the caddie in a most matter-of-fact 
tone to run and bring him back the 
club. 

While it would be untrue to say that 
ID. R. Wilkie has confined his energies 
exclusively to the building up of a 
creat banking institution, there is no 
doubt that the development of the Im- 
perial Bank has been his one passion. 
If there has been a trace of self-glorifi- 
cation in his efforts, that pardonable 
weakness will be overlooked in the suc- 
cess which the bank has attained under 
his guidance. Such work as he has 
done outside the walls of the bank and 
such interest as he has taken in art, 
music or society, has been genuine and 
unstudied. It has been a spontaneous 
expression of his personality, not as- 
sumed to gain fame or popularity. 


Ile has gone in for the encourage- 
ment of art simply because he was at 
one time put in charge of the affairs 
of a young artist. He became interest- 
ed in his work and that interest spread 
to the work of other artists. He makes 
no pretence of being a connoisseur, and 
he is not a collector. He likes pictures, 
hut he cares more for encouraging na- 
tive artists than for laying up a store of 
costly paintings, the value of which is 
too often dependent on what they will 
bring. His friendliness with the artists 
of Toronto and his pleasure in visiting 
their studios led to his being elected 
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president of the Canadian Art Club a 
few years ago. 

Most people are familiar with the 
appearance of the Imperial’s bank 
notes, which are undoubtedly among 
the most artistically attractive of those 
of any Canadian bank. In designing 
them, Mr. Wilkie, of course, took a per- 
sonal interest, and their beauty owes not 
a little to his good taste, Apropos of 
these bills a little story may be told 
which illustrates the love of badinage 
which exists among Mr. Wilkie’s circle 
of friends. It will be remembered that 
a prominent feature on the bills is the 
portrait of the Prince of Wales. Now 
it seems that the bills were first issued 
soon after the appointment of Mr. 
Cawthra Mulock to the directorate of 
the bank. Mr. Mulock was then and 
still is a boyish figure and the oppor- 
tunity afforded thereby for a joke at 
Mr. Wilkie was not to be lost. <A 
friend accosted him at the club with 
the remark, “Well, Wilkie, I must say 
you are to be congratulated on those 
new bills of yours. It was certainly 
quite a stunt to work in that picture of 
your baby director.” 

Mr. Wilkie entertains lavishly be- 
cause he enjoys it; not because he wishes 
to gain popularity. He is an active 
member of many clubs, yet no one can 
accuse him of being a tuft-hunter. He 
does not go out of his way to be friendly, 
but is contented with the society of the 
people he likes. At no time does he 
appear to better advantage than at the 
head of his own table. Extremely hos- 
pitable and fond of entertaining, he is 
a past master in the art of making his 
guests feel at ease, and he can keep a 
score of people in the best of humor 
with themselves and the world in gen- 
eral for hours at a time. He is fond 
of banter and remarkably quick at re- 
partee. Among the ladies he is a great 
favorite, and no one is more gifted than 
he in saving and doing the right thing 
at the neht time. 

In his attitude towards charity and 
publie service he adopts the same prin- 
ciple. He does not pose as a great phil- 
anthropist, but at the same time he does 
not refrain from helping forward good 
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causes. He has been particularly act- 
ive in the support of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, and his name will be 
found associated with the work of the 
Toronto General Hospital. 

That he has a kindly heart goes with- 
out saving. One day not long ago he 
was walking to his office and his way 
took him down George Street, past the 
Bovs’ Home. As he went by the insti- 
tution he noticed a row of weary-look- 
ing young faces peering through the 
railings at the passers-by. The sight 
touched him, and he was not long in 
making up his mind that the urchins 
ought to be provided with a gymnasium 
where they could spend their time to 
better advantage. Ile set to work to 
collect money for the purpose, and now 
the Home is well equipped in this re- 
spect. 

Formerly Mr. Wilkie took an active 
interest in Board of Trade work and 
was president of the Toronto Board dur- 
ing the critical years of the commercial 
union agitation, which he opposed 
strongly. Ile is an ardent Imperialist, 
and has made some strong pronounce- 
ments in the press on the duty of Can- 
adians towards the Empire. 

Mr. Wilkie once wrote a book on 
“The Theory and Practice of Banking 
in Canada,” and he is the author of 
several essays and newspaper articles on 
the same subject, particularly dealing 
with the legal aspects. He is an author- 
ity on bank law, which renders his sel- 
ection as president of the Bankers’ As- 
sociation at this particular time, when 
new legislation is in preparation of 
special advantage to banking interests. 

Apart from the attention he pays to 
hooks and articles on banking, his read- 
ing is of a general order. He retains the 
remnants of the excellent libraries 
which belonged to his father and grand 
uncle, and oceasionally looks over the 
old volumes. He is a great admirer of 
Rudvard Kipling, whom he likes be- 
cause of the Imperialistie strain of his 
writing, and he is also fond of Shakes- 
peare, Carlyle and Scott. 

The views of such a man on the pros- 
pects of bank clerks in Canada should 
carry weight and this sketch of his 
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career and personality may well be 
wound up with a few of his own obser 
vations on the subject. 

“The business of banking from the 
employe’s point of view, is full of prom- 
ise,’ says Mr. Wilkie. “It is true that 
salaries are small at the start, but bank- 
ing comes very close to being a profes- 
sion, and what profession is there which 
offers remuneration from the very date 
of the entrance of the student upon his 
career? <A student of law, of medicine, 
or even af divinity, spends from four 
to five years in preparation for his eall- 
ing at the expense frequently of his 
parents. The student of banking enters 
at once on the receipt of a salary of 
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from $250 to $350, and at the end of 


his fifth vear he is enjoying an income 
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of $700 at least. From that point he has 
his future in his own hands; he has 
been thoroughly trained in business af- 
fairs, and is fit to take up any business 
occupation. 

“It should not be long before the 
bank clerk has proved himself capable 
of taking charge of a branch, where 
the remuneration is not less than 
$1400 and may even be as much as 
$2500. From that point to the man- 
agement of a large branch, with a sal- 
ary of $5,000 or more, or even to a 
general managership, is within the pos 
sibilities. I don’t know of any better 
opening for a young lad who has not 
had the advantage of a college educa- 
tion, than that of the banking profes- 
sion, 





Latest in Criminal Detection 


Klectrical authorities have diseover- 
ed what they believe to be the surest 
method of criminal detection — yet 
known. It is in the photographing of 
the human voice by means of the oscil- 
iograph, 

The oscillograph is a combination 
light plant, telephone nicl photegraph 
vallery all encased in a little box two 
feet long, 18 inches high and ten inch- 
es wide. <A small, but very powerful 
electric are light throws a beam of 
light about the size of a lead pencil 
against a minute prism of glass. This 
refracts the beam to the back end of 
the box where it strikes a small cell 
filled with oil. Suspended in this little 
cell by means of silver wires ts a little 
mirror almost too small to see with the 
human eve, but it is this mirror that 
turns the sound vibrations into light 
vibrations that are recorded on the 
photographie film. The mirror re- 
Hleets such portions of the beam of light 
that falls upon it, back through a slit 
less than a half inch wide in the op- 
posite end of the box through which the 
minute ray of light falls unon a rapidly 
revolving photographie film. The mir- 
ror is connected by means of the silver 
wires with a common telephone trans- 
mitter into which the words to he pho- 


tographed are spoken. The vibrations 
In the transmitter cause similar vibra- 
tions of the little mirror through the 
beam of light in the cells and this fitful 
vibrating of the reflector is faithfully 
recorded on the revolving film. 

The use of this apparatus in the de- 
tection of criminals is based upon the 
physiological fact that every set of vo- 
cal cords differs from every other set of 
vocal cords, or in other words, every 
human voice is different in some qual- 
ity from every other human voice. The 
difference in the vocal cords CaUSeS a 
difference in the nature of the vibra- 
tions in speaking any given word and 
the different sound vibrations produce 
exactly different light vibrations. There- 
fore, no two human voices can produce 
the same picture of any spoken letter or 
word. 

By photographing the voices of con- 
victed criminals and keeping these rec- 
ords in a permanent file, present meth- 
ods of identifying suspects by means of 
finger prints and certain measurements, 
may be backed up by reference to the 
voice records. If they agree with the 
conclusion otherwise reached the identi- 
fication will be more absolutely certain 
and beyond question, 
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“Of all the strange nights I have ever experienced, that was the strangest.” 


“The Unexpected Siege,” 


The Unexpected Siege 


The stories of H. Mortimer Batten are so different from those of many other 
writers because they always have a real personal interest. He almost tells of his 
own experiences in them. And it is always experience at first hand, too,—out in the 
rugged wilds of the Canadian North, where he spent much time in gathering material 
for articles which have come from his pen since his return to England. In ‘‘The 
Unexpected Siege’’ we have one of Mr. Batten’s typical Canadian tales. 


By H. Mortimer Batten 


IT was early spring when I took up my 
quarters in the Slatewater district, and 
the many lakes and creeks that inter- 
cept the country like a great network 
were still at winter level. Dave Shar 
man’s ranch had just been put up for 
sale, and I bought it at a mere song, 
considering the price of apple grounds 
about there, and on the whole was thor- 
oughly well pleased with myself. The 
only point that worried me was—why 
was Dave Sharman, having cleared the 
ground and completed the bulk of the 
heart-rendering and_ back-breaking 
donkey work, selling the place at such 
a low price? The only reason to which 
I could attribute his extraordinary con- 
duct was that he had found the flies 
and the loneliness too much for him. J, 
however, was young and ambitious, and 
such considerations did not daunt me 
in the least. Dave had certainly spared 
no pains in fitting up an habitable out- 
fit, and already the wall creepers were 
beginning to flourish. The hut was 
provided with a large-sized window, a 
bunk, a cupboard, and an extraordin- 
arily good stove. At right angles from 


‘the door was a verv useful storeroom, 


suitable for keeping agricultural im- 
plements, apples, potatoes, and such like 
provider. Also there was a pig-sty, a 
hen-run, and a dog kennel. The whole 
outfit was dry, warm in the winter, cool 
in the summer, and well sheltered from 
the northerly winds. 


Moreover there was excellent fishing 


to be had by way of recreation. With- 


in twenty yards of the door stretched 
the lake, occupying some four or five 
acres, and overflowing at its far end 
through a narrow rocky cutting, not 
more than twenty feet wide, but carry- 
ing the whole of the river waters. The 
ranch and the homestead lay within the 
very basin of this Lake, and before buy- 
ing the property I had the forethought 
to ask whether a “jam” had ever oc- 
curred across the lake outlet, which 
would certainly have meant the sub- 
mersion of the apple grounds. I was 
assured, however, that the property was 
safely above high-water level, and that 
it had never been flooded since the his- 
tory of that part of the world began. 

“Don’t you worry about too much 
water,” laughed a neighboring rancher. 
“Think yourself blamed lucky if you 
get enough.” 

By the end of April I was thoroughly 
installed, having carted all my belong 
ings over four miles of abominable 
country by the sweat of my own brow. 
The spring swiftly merged into summer, 
the river rose, carried down its cargo. 
of logs, and fell to its normal level 
without in any way interfering with any 
domestic felicity. With Dagoe, my 
small cocker spaniel, the hens and the 
pig as company, I was as happy as a 
Lord, and wished for nothing better. 
during the dav TI worked hard, ate heart- 
ily when I felt that I needed it, and 
smoked abundant quantities of “black- 
tack.” In the evening IT slaked it by 
the lake with rod and pipe. strolled 
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round with my rifle potting gophers, or 
took a walk to the hotel to see Jack Rob- 
inson, who was an easterner, like my- 
self. 

Sometimes I went into the saloon and 
discussed apples and politics and mage- 
zines with the woodsmen, though the 
smoke-laden atmosphere of the place 
had little charm for me. 

Thus the weeks slipped by, and it 
was late in the summer when one eveh- 
ing I happened to walk down the river 
past the narrow chute by which the lake 
adjoining my property emptied itself. 

selow the chute followed a short stretch 
of rapids, boiling and tumultous, which, 
further on emptied themselves into an- 
other lake, not very wide, comparatively 
shallow, and drained in turn by. a sec- 
ond narrow chute. 

“Tf ever my lake gets over-fished,” 
[ told myself, “Ill try this one. Guess 
nobody fishes it all summer.” 


This supposition proved erroneous, 
however, for on returning after dusk I 
discerned a large raft, occupied by two 
anglers, out in the centre of the ex- 
panse of water. It was too dark to re- 
cognize the men, and they did not see 
me as I walked through the shadow of 
the foliage, with Dagoe at my heels. 
As I neared the home lake I was sur- 
prised to see quite a quantity of timber 
drifting towards the outlet, and con- 
cluded that someone had been busy dis- 
lodging the stranded logs up stream. It 
was getting chilly, however, so I turned 
in, fed the dog, and having cooked my- 
self a flapjack went to bed. As usual J 
left the door wide open and the sweet 
summer breezes fanning in on my face, 
for both Dagoe and I had become used 
to the oceasional nocturnal visits of 
skunk and porcupine. Dagoe, as usual, 
curled himself up under the bunk. 


It must have been near midnight 
when I woke suddenly—wide awake— 
conscious In some mysterious manner 
that something was out of order. As I 
opened my eyes I caught sight of a large 
black shape seated calmly on the foot 
of the bunk. Presently it turned and 
looked at me without apparent discom- 
posure, and | realized that this new 
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bedfellow was nothing more dangerous 
than master Dagoe. 

. What on earth was he doing up there? 
Never before had I known the dog to 
take such a liberty, but after a mom- 
ent’s thought my sudden anger van- 
ished. C learly some thing had made the 
animal uncomfortable in his own bed, 
and as we were partners in most things 
he had quietly assayed to share mine. 


Turning my head to search for the 
cause of the dog’s unusual behavior, I 
was greeted by a scene that held me 
spellbound with amasement. This, 
then, accounted for the strange lap- lap 
I had heard in my dreams—for the 
mysterious rustling and awakening that 
filled the air like the sound of gentle 
showers. The floor was flooded, and as 
far as I could see through the open door- 
way lay a still expanse of water, scin- 
tillating in the light of the low summer 
moon. Here and there things were 
floating on the surface — newspapers, 
tin cans, one or two pairs of boots, and 
all manner of household treasures that 
had previously occupied a place on the 
floor. 

Still half asleep I realized that some- 
thing extraordinary had happened,— 
that there must have been a cloud-burst 
somewhere up the valley and tempor- 
arily flooded the creek. While I was 
still considering it I heard a low, 
threatening grow! from Dagoe, and at 
the same instant something slipped 
across the blanket, and touched my face 
with a cold, clammy touch. It was a 
snake! Taking the blanket in both 
hands I soon drsposed of the reptile, 
and threw it out of the door. Then I 
felt many other creatures running about 
on my hands and face, and jumping up, 
plunged into the icy flood of besieging 
waters. 

Striking a match I lit the oil lamp, 
and instantly became aware of the fact 
that the air was thick with minute 
winged insects. They bumped into the 
lamp chimney and fell with tiny splash- 
es into the water, and_ presently I 
glanced towards the bunk on which I 
had been sleeping. 

What a sight for an entomologist! 
The blanket was literally alive with 
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creeping things. Moths, beetles, ants, 
centipedes—insects such as I had never 
before seen or dreamt of, and of all the 
varied hues in creation. It reminded 
me of a poster I had seen in Nelson ad- 
vertising a patent insect exterminator. 

To some people the sight would have 
proved horrifying, but since a boy T 
have always taken a vast interest in the 
wonderful creeping inhabitants of the 
woodland. Here were insects of all 
shapes and sizes,—yellow, copper, gree 
and gold; a veritable congress of tints. 

It was some seconds before I realized 
the full significance of the predicament. 
The insects were probably angry. Like 
myself they had been rudely disturbed 
bv the flood. Creeping before it, they 
had sought the highest points of land, 
creeping further and further from the 
water as it advanced behind them, fore- 
ing them upwards. Some _ of them 
might be capable of stinging or inflict- 
ing painful bites. I considered it pru- 
dent not to handle them. 

Taking Dagoe in my arms [ trans- 
ferred him to a sugar box on the other 
side of the hut. As I did so I felt some- 
thing creeping up my leg, and before I 
had time to sweep it away it stung me 
badly just above the waterline. Look- 
ing down I saw that the offender was a 
large black and vellow fly, like a hornet, 
save that the roots and tips of his wings 
were tinted with brown. 

After that I rolled the blankets into 
a heap, placed them on the cupboard, 
and took my seat on the naked boards 
of the bunk. One or two insects still 
continued to creep up the woodwork, so 
snatching up a fragment of broken 
wood I proceeded to hold the fort 
against the invading army, instantly 
demolishing anything that bore the 
least resemblance to a vellow and black 
hornet. 

Before verv long, however, I became 
painfully aware of the fact that the 
flood waters were still rising. I had used 
the lower hinge of the door as a gauge, 
hut it was now totally submerged. 
Moreover the water was beginning to 
creep between the lower boards of the 
bunk, and greatly interfering with my 
comfort, which was none too great un- 
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der any conditions. Pulling on my 
high knee boots I joined Dagoe on the 
sugar box, much to that isolated gentle- 
man’s delight. Determined to make the 
best of things I drew up my legs, lit 
my pipe, and continued to wage war 
against the insects. 

Anvhow, I determined to write a 
very humorous letter home about it all, 
for far from expecting to sustain any 
losses through the fiood, I was speculat- 
ing on the vast amount of good the 
thorough soaking would do my sun- 
baked orchard. 

While thus ruminating, however, a 
sudden loud eackling outside diverted 
my attention. Goodness- What an ass 
I was! T had forgotten all about the 
hens and the pig! 

I have often read that in time of an 
earthquake, the people who are unfor- 
{unate enough to be in the district are 
reduced to a state of dazed stupidity. 
They regard the whole hideous melee as 
a matter of course, are not at all over- 
whelmed. and do the most absurd 
things. It seems to me that any great 
and unexpected event, arousing one 
from one’s slumbers, has much the same 
effect. Those hens and that pig had 
been my daily consideration for weeks 
past, vet here was I sitting calmly on a 
sugar box not twenty vards away, and 
leaving the poor beasts to drown with- 
out so much as a thought! 

Jumping up, T plunged into the wat- 
er, now almost hip deep, and wallowed 
hurriedly towards the outhouses. For- 
tunately the pig-stvy stood on high 
eround, but five inches of water already 
covered the floor. After much tussling 
and screeching on the part of the pig 
I managed to get a rope round his neck, 
passing it in a loop round his hind 
quarters so that it would not cut. This 
done, I placed a_ rickety, home-made 
ladder against the eaves of the house, 
and dragged the expostulating pig into 
the flood. On reaching the foot of the 
ladder I managed to get the beast under 
my arm—fortunately. it was only half- 
srown—and step by step began the pre- 
carious ascent. 

Scarcely had we ascended two fee’ 
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when the pig gave a huge tussle, just at 
the wrong moment, totally maisentiinn 
the balance of affairs. The ladder 
turned round, and still hugging the 
sceaming porker I fell full length into 
the muddy flood. The pig passed under 
water, still screaming, and for a second 
disappeared from view. 

Choking and angry I struggled to 
my feet, again clasped the animal, and 
made a frantic dash for the ladder. 

This time we safely reached the 
slightly-slanting roof, and with soft and 
soothing words deposited my unwieldly 
burden. With a snort of rage the ani- 
mal instantly dashed for the open, and 
a second later disappeared with a squeal 
of dismay over the other side of the hut. 

I wallowed hurriedly round. and 
found the foolish creature endeavoring 
io ascend the perpendicular wall, but 
without much success. Having again 
conveyed him to the roof, T tied him 
securely to the chimney pipe, leaving 
him just enough spare rope to lie down. 

The hens gave little trouble. T found 
them sitting in a row within two inches 
of the water, and transplanted them, 
two at a time, to the roof of the hut. 
They seemed too sleepy to grasp what 
was happening, and squatted without 
complaint just where T put them. After 
that T returned for Dagoe and my over- 
coat, and in a few minutes, hens, pig. 
dog and man were seated on the roof. 
gazing out sombrely across the expanse 
of moonlight water. 

Before many minutes had elapsed T 
felt heartily olad that the dog and T 
had abandoned the hut. Note: over 
the eaves T saw a large black snake 
swim at a terrific speed into the open 
door. [ooking down T watched the 
reptile wriggle onto the floating soap 
box, lie still for a moment, then dart 
hack into the water. The movements 
of the venomous reptile were so 
quick that T should have experienced 
some difficulty in evading it. 

Of all the strange nights T have ever 
experienced, that was the strangest. 
The air was filled with incessant sounds, 
the hum of myriads of insects, the 
weird cries of disquieted birds—low, 
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guttural whispers and a thousand and 
one eerie notes for which there was no 
accounting. Now and then a vivid 
(lash of summer lightning lit up the 
shadowy scene. I was clad in a thick 
overcoat, but bit by bit began to feel 
chilly, and was ultimately compelled to 
pace the roof. The pig was thoroughly 
determined to make a nuisance of him- 

self and to commit suicide at the same 
time. Lying back to the full length of 
the rope he would squat resignedly on 
his haunches, the noose pulled so tight 
round his neck that his ears were push- 
ed forward to where his eyes ought to 
have been. Every now and then it was 
necessary to go and give him a “budge 
up,” whereupon Dagoe, who thoroughly 
enjoyed the novelty of the situation, 
would consider it his duty to round up 
the hens—a task at which he consider- 
ed himself somewhat of an adept. But 
sure enough, when I had restored order, 
the pig would be back again in his old 
position, and the chimney on the point 
of collapsing. 


How long was the siege going to last? 
If the abnormal abundance of water 
were due to a cloudburst—which, 
though vastly improbable, was the only 
cause I could think of—the river should 
be down at normal level before day- 
break. I was thoroughly sick of this 
Robinson Crusoe business, but was too 
disturbed to spend the hours in peace- 
ful slumhers. Suddenly the cockerel, 
awakening to a sense of his responsi- 
hilities, crowed lustily, greatly startling 
Dagoe, myself and the pig. After that 
we kept a watchful eye on the old bird, 
and directly he began to stretch out 
his long neck we hardened our nerves, 
knowing what to expect. A few min- 
utes after this slight diversion, our 
party was joined by vet another refugee 
from the flood. A little red squirrel, 
wet and bedraggled, scrambled up the 
ladder, eved our family gathering nar- 
rowly, then scuttled away round the 
eaves. He stayed with as till the end 
of the siege, which came about an hour 
after his arrival. 


It must have been four o’clock in the 
morning when a terrific explosion 
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sounded from the far end of the lake. 
The whole earth and air seemed to 
shake, and glancing towards the dis- 
tant chute I saw a huge tongue of flame, 
against which danced black fastastic 
shadows, leap high into the air. The 
uproar died down as suddenly as it had 
begun, and a strange whisper, soft, but 
disquieting, succeeded the explosion. 
Gilaneing down I saw that the flood 
waters were rapidly receding, and creep- 
ing with an oily swirl back towards the 
lake. 

In a flash, I understood what had 
happened. Someone had dammed the 
outlet of the lake, and thus caused the 
flooding of the basin. The roar I had 
just heard was the blasting of the dam, 
and now the lake was rapidly sinking 
to its normal level. 

What could it mean? Determined to 
solve the mystery, I climbed hurriedly 
down, and without so much as a thought 
for snakes and hornets, waded into the 
hut, snatched up my light = sporting 
rifle and struck out for dry land. 

In a few minutes I had reached the 
outlet of the lake, and standing in the 
shadows, caught sight of a man, busily 
ladening a pack mule, under the trees 
a short distance away. The man was 
wearing a soft hat, overall breeches tied 
at the knees, and a tarpaulin jacket. 
As I drew near he turned and nodded 
as though in no wavy disconcerted. 

“What’s the game, hoy ? ?” T queried. 
“Suppose you know vou’ve flooded me 
out?” 

The man grunted. “Sorry partner,” 
he said. ‘We didn’t intend to disturb 
you, or sure, we'd have dropped you a 
line.” 

Just at this juncture a second man 
appeared from somewhere in the shad- 
ows. He was tall and sinuous, with a 
fair moustache, and a pleasant sun- 
burnt face. His jacket lay open at the 
neck, and he was wearing loose rubber 
boots from which his trousers bulged 
loosely. 

“My name’s Dave Sharman,” he in- 
troduced himself, ‘Maybe you'll re- 
member making a cheque out to me 
when you bought the ranch?” 
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“Just so,” | agreed. ‘But what in 
thunder is the game at this time of 
night?” 

The two men glanced at each other 
and back at me. “Just a little venture,” 
suid Sharman. ‘‘Maybe you'll keep 
your mouth shut, partner, and with 
luck t ll be writing you in a month or 
two.” 

“Oh, | shan’t talk,” | promised. ‘But 
it seems a mighty strange business, any- 
way.” 

With that 1 returned to my disorder- 
ed home, now high and dry, and with 
a sigh of relief restored the pig to his 
proper quarters. Needless to say, | 
kept quiet about the mysterious affair, 
for in the backwoods it isn’t worth while 
for a man to take upon himself the 
duties of policeman. Men have to help 
each other as best they can without tak- 
ing any responsibilities for each other’s 
spiritual affairs. 

A month later I received a letter 
bearing a Vancouver postmark and the 
name of a well known hotel of that 
city. It was from Dave Sharman, and 
rin as follows: 


“Dear Partner: Thanks for keeping 
mum. It wasn’t you 1 was afraid of 
anyway—il was the power _ stations 
lower down. I enclose cheque for $200, 
which | hope will pay for damage done 
by the flood. 

“Say! You bought that ranch of 
mine almighty che ap. It didn’t suit 
me; apple growing isn’t the right game 
for an old prospector. I soon wanted 
to get back to the hills, and one day, 
when fishing the lake below the ranch, 
| dropped my reel, and tried to fish it 
out — a snow rake. I didn’t get the 
reel, but I got a chunk of quartz that 
gave me the fever properly, and set me 
thinking. The mining rights about 
there belong to the Railway Co., of 
course, but I didn’t feel inclined to pay 
their fancy prices. 

“You know the rest. A few yards 
of cable netting, a few logs and young 
spruce, and the dam was _ complete. 
Pretty risky business working below it, 
T can tell vou, but we cleared something 
like $4,000 worth, and I guess the Rail- 
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way Co. won’t miss it. Finding’s keep- 
“ing, any road, and hope you'll think 
we've treated you square. 
Yours truly, 
Dave Sharman.” 
That two hundred dollars kept me 
awake all night. I didn’t just fancy 
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giving it to a hospital. Couldn’t bear 
the idea of poor helpless invalids being 
carried into a building that had been 
partly paid for with stolen money. At 
last, to ease my conscience, I bought a 
strip more land from the Railway Co., 
and sold it two years ago for just under 
one thousand | 





Why Colonial Furniture is Valuable 


Why Colonial furniture is valuable is 
explained in a booklet issued by the 
College of Agriculture of Cornell Uni- 


versity. 

“No one knew better than the Co- 
lonial folk the relation between struc- 
ture and form,” deelare the Cornell 
furniture experts. “It is not because 


Colonial furniture is old that it is valu- 
able, but because it is sound in work- 
manship, normal in form and made of 
a kind of mahogany that is not on the 
market to-day. The decoration applied 
by the Colonial makers to their furni- 
ture, whether carving, inlay, mould- 
ings, turnings or decorative grain, with 
few exceptions enhanced the effect and 
in no way distorted the natural shape. 
Cherry and birch were used for legs and 
for uprights requiring strength, mahog- 
any being too brittle for this purpose. 
The fronts of-bureau drawers, the backs 
of davenports and other parts showing 
beautiful grain were merely veneered 
with a thin laver of mahogany glued to 
a backing of soft wood. 

“Wood veneer should not be looked 
on as a sham, since it is used for the 
purpose of preventing large panels of 
wood from warping: table tops, door 
panels and the like would warp out of 
all usefulness unless they were built up 
io two or more layers of wood running 
in different directions and glued to- 
eether, so that the tendency of one layer 
of wood to shrink in one direction is 
overcome by the tendenev of another 
laver to remain firm in that direction 
and to shrink in the opposite direction. 

“Walnut furniture will never be valu- 
able as a stvle for the reason that it 


represents a period of poor design. 
Walnut is in itself a beautiful wood, 
clowing in color and fine in grain, but 
the sort of grooving, piercing, carving 
and moulding to which it was subjected 
largely robbed it of its natural charm. 
Many pieces were loo ponderous to be 
easily moved about. Simple designs in 
valnut similar to Colonial pieces would 
he beautiful and valuable but even ma- 
hogany worked into ornate designs as 
was walnut would be artistically value- 
less. A few of the plainer pieces of wal- 
nut are good in design and therefore 
permanent in worth.” 

For the golden oak furniture which 
was popular a few years ago and which 
iz still to be seen in many of the houses 
of the reasonably well-to-do the College 
of Agriculture has nothing but the se- 
verest condemnation. To the false facil- 
itv of the machine work the falling off 
in the beauty and dignity of the furni- 
ture of the golden oak pertod is at- 
tributed. 

“Stamped decorations of poor pat- 
tern, machine carving glued to panels, 
scrollwork brackets and bended arms 
ending in animal heads—all these dis- 
tortions have been applied to furniture 
in the name of decoration. But all in 
vain is the name, for decoration means 
enhancement. <A chair or table of plain 
structure with straight edges has at least 
the dignity of being genuine. If the 
general form is to be softened or refined 
a human being, not a machine, must 
have the upper hand. The attempt to 
beautify must be an inspiration, not a 
nightmare,” savs the pamphlet. 
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. “To the Ice” for Seals 


None but the strongest, we are told, are taken 


beset with the greatest danger. 


‘*to the ice’’ for seals—a quest 


Only such men are chosen as can stand hardship, 


men who are willing to look death in the face at every hour in return for the rich 


rewards of a successful trip. 


Something of the dangers of this peculiar and perilous 


business is presented in the accompanying article and views. 


By Daniel Owen 


THE last good-byes are over, the huge 
hawsers have been cast off, the steamers 
sail proudly down the harbor, while 
women standing on the docks gaze wist- 
fully after them. When these same 
vessels come back to port there will be 
more widows and orphans in New- 
foundland, for they have started on a 
quest that is beset with the greatest 
danger. They have gone “to the ice.” 

The time is early spring, the place is 
the capital of Newfoundland. An un- 
wonted stir along the waterfront had 
taken me to the docks and I had just 
seen the sealing fleet steam outward to 
the open sea. They are gone in search 
of the hair seal. 

None but the strongest are taken ‘“‘to 
the ice.” The crews, numbering from 
seventy-five to a hundred and fifty men, 
are picked from the bravest of those 
composing the fishing population of 
Newfoundland. They are men who 
can stand hardship—men who are will- 
ing to look death in the face at every 
hour, in return for the rich rewards of 
the successful trip. 

The perils of seal fishing have not 
been overestimated. It is no rare oc- 
currence for hunting parties to become 

n 


~¢ parated on the floes and be lost in the 
blinding snow storms that rise without 


warning in the Aretic regions. lor 
days they will wander about in the 
surging ice only to find, when the 
storm abates, that their steamer has 


been driven off by the freezing mass. 
ood is gone, cold is intense, and when 
death comes it is welcomed as a merci- 
ful release. Again, a sudden shift in 
the current and the floe parts; the ice 
forces the steamer off, and the men are 
left to meet their fate. There are times, 
too, when the angry animals which 
they would slaughter tear the men to 
pieces, wounding them frightfully and 
sometimes killing them outright. 

It is not only on the frozen sea that 
danger lurks. It is present on the 
steamers, which, strongly as they are 
constructed, are not always able to stand 
the strain of the breaking ice, which 
crushes in the sides. Nearly every sea- 
son one or more of the sealing fleet is 
lost in the northern seas, and, with its 
crew, pays the toll of those who go “to 
the ice.” 

There are only two species of seal 
worthy of consideration. The “harp” 
and the “hood.” The “harp,” which is 
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S. S. Vanguard off “to the ice.” 


the seal of commerce, derives its name 
from the singular markings with which 
it is adorned. A broad, and slightly 
curved line of black spots run from 
either shoulder until they converge at 
the back just above the tail, and form a 
figure that somewhat resembles a harp. 
The “dog hood” is distinguished by a 
large bag of flesh suspended from the 
nose. When the “hood” is attached he 
inflates this hood, which completely 
shelters the face and is impervious to 
bullets. Killing is accomplished by 
shooting or “gaffing” on the neck at the 
base of the skull. 

The migratory habits of the seals are 
as interesting as they are regular.. When 
the young seals are about two months 
old and are thoroughly accustomed to 
the water, the exodus to the Arctic re- 
gions commences and by the latter part 
of May the huge colony will have arriv- 
ed in the Greenland waters, there to 
remain for a period of about three 


months. With the approach of winter 
the seals are once more on the march— 
this time directing their course to the 
Labrador Coast. When the Straits of 
Belle Isle are reached the ‘“‘pack” parts 
company; one section going to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the other continuing 
southward along the Newfoundland 
coast, finally coming to a halt in the 
vicinity of the “banks.” Here they 
feed upon the abundance of fish until 
about the first week of February, when 
they return to the colder Arctic regions. 
The floes of the Arctic drift are the 
birthplace of the young seals, and here 
they are weaned, and are directed 
through the curriculum provided for 
such amphibious creatures. 

This migratory tendency of the seals 
affords an unusual and amazing spec- 
tacle, at least it so appears to one who 
has never before witnessed it. When 
the seals are on the march they have 
the appearance of a grand army wend- 
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ing its way through hostile territory. 
First comes the advance guard, or per- 
haps two thousand old and well-tried 
“hoods.” Behind them straggle small 
bodies connecting with the main divi- 
sion of three hundred thousand seals. 
L.ast of all comes the rear guard. Slowly 
they move over the ice, but steadily, and 
with every appearance of a fixed pur- 
pose. When the advance guard stops, 
the main army stops; when the advance 
guard moves on, the great division does 
likewise. 

It is about the first of March that the 


fleet sets out from St. John’s. By this 
time the “white coats’—as the young 
seals are called—are ready for the kill- 
ing. Just how long it will take to 


reach the “pack” is uncertain. Every- 
thing depends on the Arctic Current 
and the drift of the floes. It may be 
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up” the prey, or it may be three weeks. 
Some times they come upon them in the 
night, and the presence of the seals is 
made known by the weird whining of 
the voung that can be heard for miles. 
As soon as the “pack” is sighted the 
steamer approaches the floe, and, when 
a secure spot is reached, is moored to the 
Then every available man is land- 
ed and sent into the pack to accomplish 
the slaughter. The crew divides and 
parties of from six to ten men spread 
over the ice. The hunters are armed 
with long poles, at the end of which ts 
a steel gaff, and with this weapon the 
young seals are despatched, So easily 
are thev killed that often a kick 1s all 
that is necessary. The whole process 
takes but a moment. A kick ora “gaff” 
on the animal’s nose: a quick slash with 
the knife, and the body and skin are 


1ce. 











only a few davs before the men in the’ separated. Sometimes, however, the 
look-outs at the head of the masts “pick task is more difficult. for the old 
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A whole ship’s crew towing seal pelts, 
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Seal pelts on dock a 


“hoods” fight lone and fiercely in de- 
fence of their voung. The hunters be- 
come the attacked and a_ battle roval 
ensues. Usually the old seal is finally 
killed, but not before he has seriously 
wounded, and often killed some of the 
hunters. 

Men who have gone “to the ice” for 
years have told me that so marvellous is 
the paternal instinct that an old “hood” 
will come charging down upon a killing 
party, and forcing its way to where the 
quivering bodies are laying on the ice, 
carry away the skinless body of a 
“white coat.” Occasionally it will hap- 
pen that the season is unusually advanc- 
ed, and when the steamers reach the 
“nack” the old seals will have gone 
north for a week’s feeding in colder 
waters. On their return they will hurry 
through a pack of two hundred thous- 
and seals and pick out their voung with- 
out the least hesitation or mistake. 

As soon as sufficient seals are killed 
the skins are piled on a “pan” and a 


Hlarbour Grace, Newfoundland, 


flag with the initial or number of the 
=teamer whose crew had killed them, is 
placed in the ice. Several “pans” are 
made in one day. This signal proves 
possession, and it is rarely that a sister 
ship will steal the pelts belonging to an- 
other. The hunters seldom haul the 
skins to the ship. This is only done 
when the steamer is unable to force her 
way through the ice to gather up the 
“pans,” which is the usual procedure. 

While in Newfoundland I became 
acquainted with several old salts who 
vear after year had gone “to the ice,” 
und it was from some of these that I 
eathered tales of thrilling adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes in the frozen 
north. 

In the spring of eighty-eight about a 
hundred men from the old Fortuna 
were “killing” on the ice, when a sharp 
report sounded on the floe, louder and 
longer than the sound of a gun. All 
heard the ominous warning and read its 
meaning. The ice was breaking. Hur- 
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Skinning an 


reddy qpey made for their ship, three 
mules aWay, but even as they raced over 
the “hummocky” snow, the floe was 
parting, and little islands began to shape 
themselves out of what a few minutes 
before had appeared an almost permaii- 
ent solid. The majority of the crew 
“eached the vessel in safety; only seven 
remained on the ice, and these were 
within three minutes of their refuge, 
when suddenly a gap appeared in the 
ice and spread with incredible rapidity. 
Bv the time that the dilatory party 
reached the side of the chasm its width 
was over a hundred yards. On the Four- 
tuna the sailors were getting out a life 
boat with which to rescue their com- 
rades. Just it was launched the 
storm broke, and a blinding snow envel- 
oped not only the party on the ice, but 
those in the boat. Instead of imme- 
diately returning (they were not twenty 
vards from the ship’s side), the latter 


as 


continued, probably lost their bearings 
and the crew were 


either drowned or 











hoods pelt 


perished from cold and hunger. As for 
ihose on the ice they simply waited; 
walted for the boat that never came. 


Meanwhile the ice continued to break, 
until in a few hours they were afloat in 
the Arctic Ocean, on a huge cake of ice 
with scarce enough food to last twenty- 


four hours. Added to the pangs of 
hunger came the suffering of intense 
cold. They dared not walk, lest they 


fall over the sides of the berg. and so 
lose themselves in the eV waters. Nine 
davs later a passing sealer found them. 
Six were dead, frozen stiff, the seventh 
survived long enough to tell the story 
of the suffering experienced by himself 
and companions. 

In the same winter one of the finest 
sealers that ever sailed into Labrador 
waters, was lost on her maiden vovage 
Caught between the heavy ice cakes, and 
unable to free herself, her sides were 
crushed in and the whole crew was fore- 
ed to take to the ice. For nearly four 
weeks the men lived upon the desolate 
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A view of sealing operations, 


‘field of white,” and when rescued there 
was hardly a man who escaped without 
the loss of a limb through. freezing, 
while several died from the effects of 
the exposure. 

On another occasion a boat’s crew be- 
came lost in a blizzard, wandered aim- 
lessly over the ice for days and days, and 
when finally the party was sighted by a 
sealer, three were insane, two were in a 
dying condition, while the other four 
were suffering intense agony from cold 
and lack of food. 

The most harrowing story that I 
heard concerned two seal hunters who 
were lost on the floes. For three days 
they experienced little discomfort, but 
on the fourth day their food was gone, 
and it became colder. Exhausted, they 
lay down to sleep, and when they awoke 
one of them found that his right leg was 
frozen. Twenty-four hours later, be- 
coming crazed with the pain, he cut his 
foot off. Soon gangrene set in and after 
hours of intense suffering he died. In- 


from an old painting 


stead of abandonime the body, the sur- 
vivor placed it upon a sled that they hap- 
pened to have with them at the time 
they were lost, and dragged it after him 
for three nights and days, when he in 
turn lay down to sleep a last sleep. Fate, 
however, decreed otherwise. A hunting 
party rescued the man, and with the 
body of his dead friend, took him to 
their ship. There, in order to save his 
life, both legs were amputated above the 
knee; the right arm was removed above 
the elbow and an ear was cut off. This 
man was the sole support of a wife and 
five young children. 

The hardships and dangers of the 
frozen North are indeed great, but it is 
not only the hunters that suffer as a re- 
sult of the perils that are encountered 
by those who answer the never-ceasing 
erv for men, and fill the ranks of those 
who annually go to “the hunt.” Women 
and children must bear the burden that 
s thrown down by those who give their 
ives In quest of the hair seal that is 
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to he found away “to the ice.” 














The Smoke Bellew Series 


WONDER OF WOMAN —Part IL. 


With the instalment published in this issue the Smoke Bellew series is concluded. 


The tales have been typical 


Jack London stories, for his characters are always 


persons with plenty of red blood in their veins, and his field of conquest is the big 


open world, with all it offers in the way of thrilling adventure. 


The Smoke Bellew 


tales have been a big feature in MacLean’s during the past year, and have won for 


the magazine many warm friends. 


By Jack London 


VILL. 


SMOKE’S new situation at 
fire was embarrassing. He saw more of 
Labiskwee than ever. In its sweetness 
and innocence, the frankness of her love 
was terrible. Her glances were love 
glances; every look was a caress. A score 
of times he nerved himself to tell her of 
Joy Gastell, and a score of times he dis- 
covered that he was a coward. ‘The 
damnable part of it was that Labiskwee 
was so delightful. She was good to look 
upon. Despite the hurt to his self-es- 
teem of every moment spent with her, 
he pleasured in every such moment. For 
the first time in his life he was really 
learning woman, and so clear was Lab- 
iskwee’s soul, so appalling in its inno- 
cence and ignorance, that he could not 
misread a line of it. All the pristine 
goodness of her sex was in her, unclut- 
tered by the conventionality of know- 
ledge or the deceit of self-protection. In 
memory he reread his Schopenhauer 
and knew beyond all cavil that the sad 
philosopher was wrong. To know wo- 


Snass’s 


man, as smoke came to know Labiskwee, 
was to know that all woman-haters were 
sick men. 

Labiskwee was wonderful, and yet, be- 
side her face in the flesh burned the 





vision of the face of Joy Gastell. Joy 
had control, restraint, all the feminine 
inhibitions of ¢ivilization, yel, by the 
trick of his fancy and the living preach- 
ment of the woman before him, Joy 
Gastell was stripped to a goodness at par 
with Labiskwee’s. ‘The one but appre- 
ciated the other, and all women of all 
the world appreciated by what Smoke 
saw at Snass’s fire in the snow-land in 
the soul of Labiskwee. 

And Smoke learned about himself, 
ile remembered back to all he knew of 
Joy Gastell, and he knew that he loved 
her. Yet he delighted in Labiskwee. 
And what was this feeling of delight 
but love? He could demean it by no 
lessa name. Love it was. Love it must 
be. And he was shocked to the roots of 
his soul by the discovery of this poly- 
gamous strain in his nature. He had 
heard it argued, in the San Francisco 
studios, that it was possible for a man 
to love two women, or even three wo- 
men, atatime. But he had not believed 
it. How could he believe it when he 
had not had the experience? Now it was 
different. He did truly love two wo- 
men, and though most of the time he 
was convinced he loved Joy Gastell 
more, there were other moments when 
71 
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he felt with equal certainty that he 
loved Labiskwee more. 

‘There must be many women in the 
world,” she said one day. “And women 
like men. Manv women must have 
Iiked you. Tell me.” 

Ife did not reply. 

‘Tell me.” she insisted. 

“T have never married,” he evaded. 

“And there is no one else? ho 
other Iseult out there beyond the moun- 
tnins?” 

Then it was that Smoke knew him- 
self i coward, Ile lied. Reluctantly 
he did it, but he hed. Ile shook his 
head with a slow indulgent smile, and 
iN) his face Was more of fondness than 
he dreamed as he noted Labiskwee’s 
~wift jov-transfiguration, 

Ile excused himself to himself. Tis 
reasoning was jesuitical bevond = dis- 
pute, and vel he was not Spartan 
enough to stmke this child-woman a 
quivering heart-stroke. 

Shiass, too, Was a perturbing factor 
in the problem. Little escaped his 
keen black eves, and he spoke signific- 
antiy. 

“No man eares to see his daughter 
married,” he said to Smoke. “At least, 
no man of imagination. It hurts. The 
thought of it burts. IT tell vou. Just 
the same. in the natural order of life. 
Margaret must marry some time.” 

\ pause fell, and Smoke caught him- 
-<elf wondering for the thousandth time 
What Snass’s historv must be. 

“Team a harsh. cruel man,’ Snass 
went on. “Yet the law is the law. and 
fam jusi. Nay, here with this primi- 
tive people, I am the law and the jus- 
tice. Bevond my will no man_ goes. 
Also, | am a father, and all mv days 
I have been cursed with imagination.” 

Whither his monologue — tended, 
Smoke did not learn, for 1i was inter- 
rupted by a burst of chiding and silvery 
laughter from Labiskwee’s tent, where 
she plaved with a new-caught wolf-cub. 
A spas sm of pain twitched Snass’s face. 

ean stand it.’ he muttered erim- 
lv. “Labiskwee must be married, and 
it is mv fortune, and her’s. that vou 
are here. I had little hopes of Four 
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0 Ves. MeCan was s » hope less IL turn- 
ed him over to a squaw who had light- 
ed her fire twenty seasons. If it hadn’t 
heen vou. it would have been an In- 
dian. Libash might have become the 
father of mv grandchildren.” 

And then Labiskwee came from her 
tent to the fire. the wolf-cub in her 
arms, drawn as by a magnet, to gaze 
upon the man, in her eves the love that 

had never taught to hide 

TX. 

“Tisten to me.” said MeCan. “The 
-pring thaw is here, an’ the crust 1s 
comin’ on the snow. It’s the lime to 
travel, exceptin’ for the spring by] izzards 
in the mountains. I know ee. I 
would run with no less a man than 
you.” 

“But vou can’t run,” Smoke contra- 
dicted. “You can keep up with no 
read. Your backbone is limber as 
thawed marrow. If I run. I run alone. 
The world fades. and perhaps | shall 
never run. Caribou meat is very good, 
and soon will come summer and the 
~-almon.”’ 

Said Snass: “Your partner is dead. 
My hunters did not kill him. - They 
found the body frozen in the first of 
the spring storms in the mountains, 
No man can escape. When shall we 
celebrate vour marriage?” 

And Labiskwee: “I wateh you. 
‘There is trouble in your eyes, in your 
face. Oh, I do know all your fuce. 
Mhere is a little scar on vour neck, just 
under the ear. When you are happy, 
the corners of vour mouth turn up. 
When you think sad thoughts they 
turn down. When you smile there are 
three and four wrinkles at the corner 
of vour eves. When you laugh there 
ure six. Sometimes I have almost 
counted seven. Sut I eannot count 
them now. TI have never read books. 
I do not know how to read. But Four 
ves taught me much. My grammar 
is good. He taught me. And in his 
own eves IT have seen the trouble of 
the hunger for the world. He was often 
hungry for the world, yet here was good 
meat, and fish in plenty, and the 
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berries and the roots, and often 
flour that came back for the furs 
through the Poreupines and the Lusk- 
was. Yet was he hungry for the world. 
Is the world so good that vou, too, are 
hungry for it? Four Eves had noth- 
ing. But vou have me.” She sighed 
and shook her head. ‘Four Eyes died 
still hungry for the world. And if you 
lived here alwavs weuld you, too, die 
hungry for the world? T am afraid 
I do not know the world. Do you want 
to run away to the world?” 

Smoke could not speak, but by his 
mouth-ecorner lines was she convinced. 

Minutes of silence passed. in which 
she visibly struggled. while Smoke 
cursed himself for the unguessed weak- 
ness that enabled him to speak the 
truth about his hunger for the world, 
while it kept his lns tight on the 
truth of the existence of the other 
Woman. 

Aontn Labiskwee sighed. 

“Very well. T love vou more than 
| fear mv father’s anger. and he is 
more terrble in anger than a moun- 
tain storm. You told me what love is. 
This is the test of love. T shall help 
vou to run back to the world.” 


X. 


Smoke awakened softly and without 
movement. Warm small fingers touch- 
ed his cheek and slid gently to a pres- 
sure on his lips. For, with the ehill 
and frost clinging in it, next tingled his 
skin, and the one word, “Come,” was 
breathed in his ear. He sat up care- 
fully and listened. The hundreds of 
wolf-dogs in the camp had lifted their 
nocturnal song, but under the volume 
of it, close at hand, he could distinguish 
the light regular breathing of Snass. 

Labiskwee tugged gently at Smoke’s 
sleeve, and he knew she wished him to 
follow. He took his moeeasins and 
German socks in his hand and crept 
out into the snow in his sleeping moc- 
casins. Beyond the glow from the dy- 
ing embers of the fire. she indicated 
to him to put on his outer foot-gear, 
and while he obeyed. she went back 
under the fly where Snass slept. 
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Feeling the hands of his watch 
Smoke found it was one in the morn- 
ing. Quite warm it was, he decided, 
not more than ten below zero. Labisk- 
wee rejoined him and led him on 
through the dark runways of the 
sleeping camp. Walk lightly as they 
could the frost crunched crisply under 
their moceasins, but the sound was 
drowned by the clamor of the dogs, too 
deep in their howling to snarl at the 
man and woman who passed. 

“Now we ean talk,” she said ,when 
the last fire had been left half a mile 
behind. 

In the starlight, facing him, Smoke 
noted for the first time that her arms 
were burdened, and. on feeling, dis- 
covered she carried his snowshoes, a 
rifle, two belts of ammunition, and his 
sleeping robes. 

“T have everything fixed,” she said, 
with a happy little laugh. “IT have been 
two days making the cache. There is 
meat, even flour, matches, and skis, 
which go best on the hard crust and, 
when they break through, the webs will 
hold up longer. Oh, [ do know snow-tra- 
vel, and we shall go fast, my lover.” 

Smoke checked his speech. That 
she had been arranging his _ es- 
cape was surprise enough, but that she 
had planned to go with him was more 
than he was prepared for. Unable to 
think immediate action, he gently, one 
bv one, took her burdens from her. He 
put his arm around her and_ pressed 
her close and still he could not think 
what to do. 

“Cod is vood,”’ she whispered. “THe 
-ent me a lover.” 

Yet Smoke was brave enough not to 
suggest his going alone. And ere he 
spoke he saw all his memorv of the 
bright world and the sun-lands reel 
and fade. 

“We will go back, Labiskwee.”’ he 
sald. “You will be my wife, and we 
<hall live alwavs with the Caribou peo- 
ple.” 

“No! no!” She shook her head; and 
her body, in the circle of his arm, re- 
sented his proposal. “T know. T have 
thought much. The hunger for the 
world would come upon you, and in the 
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long nights it would devour your heart. 
Tour Eves died of — for the world. 
So would you die. All men from the 
world hunger for it. And JI will not 
have you die. We will go on across 
the snow mountains on the south 
traverse.”’ 

“Dear, listen,” he urged. “We must 
go back.” 

She pressed her mitten against his 
lips to prevent further speech. 

“You love me. Say that vou love 
me.” 

“T do love you, Labiskwee. You are 
my wonderful sweetheart.” 

Again the mitten was a caressing ob- 
stacle to utterance. 

“We shall go on to the cache,” she 
said with decision. ‘Tt is three miles 
from here. Come.” 

He held back, and her pull on his 
arm could not move him. Almost was 
he tempted to tell her of the other 
woman beyond the south traverse. 

“Tt would be a great wrong to you 
to go back,” she said. “T 
I] am only a wild girl, and I am afraid 
of the world; but I am more afraid for 
vou. You see, it is as vou told me. I 
love you more than anybody else in the 
world. I love you more than myself. 
The Indian language is not a good 
language. The English language is not 
a good language. The thoughts in my 
heart for vou, as bright and as many 
as the stars—there is no language for 
them. How can J tell vou them? 
They are there—see.”’ 

As she spoke she slipped the mitten 
from his hand and thrust the hand in- 
side the warmth of her parka until it 
rested against her heart. Tightly and 
steadily she pressed his hand in its 
position. And in the long silence he 
felt the heat. beat of her heart. and 
knew that everv beat of it was love. 
And then, slowly. almost imperceptibly, 
still holding his hand, her body began 
to incline awav from his and toward 
the direction of the cache. Nor could 
he resist. Jt was as if he were drawn 
bv her heart itself that so nearly lay 
in the hollow of his hand. 
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XI. 


So firm was the crust, frozen during 
the night after the io day’s sur- 
face-thaw, that they slid along rapidly 
on their skis. 

“Just here, in the trees, is the 
cache,” Labiskwee told Smoke. 

The next moment she caught his 
arm with a st artle of surprise. The 
Hames of a small fire were dancing mer- 
rily, and crouched 1 wv the fire was Mc- 
Can. Labiskwee muttered something 
in your: and so lash-like was the 
sound that Smoke rememhe red she had 
heen aa! “che ta h” by , F our Ke yes. 

“T was minded vou ‘1 run without 
me,” MeCan explained when they came 
up, his small peering eves glimmering 
with cunning. ‘So I kept an eye on 
the girl. a when I seen her eaching 
skis an’ orub, IT was on. I’ve brought 
mv own a ‘an’ webs an’ erub. The 
fire? Sure an’ it was no danger. The 
camp’s asleep an’ snorin.’ the wait- 
in’ was cold. Will we be startin’ now?” 

Labiskwee looked swift consternation 
at. Smoke. as swiftly achieved a judg- 
ment on the matter. and spoke. And 
in the speaking she showed, child- 
woman though she was in love, the 
quick decisiveness cf one who in other 
affairs of life would be no clinging vine. 

“McCan. vou are a dog.” she hissed, 
and her eyes were savage with anger. 
“T know it is in vour heart to raise the 
camp if we don’t take vou. Verv well. 
We must take vou. But you know my 
father. T am like my father. You will 
do vour share of the work. ‘You will 
obev. And if you plav one dirtv trick. 
it would be better for vou if vou had 
never run.” | 

McCan looked up at her. his small 
nig-eves hating and cringing. while in 
her eves, turned to Smoke, the anger 
melted into luminous softness. 

“Ts it right. what T have said?” she 
queried. 

Davlight found them in the belt of 
foot-hills that lav between the rolling 
country and the mountains. McCan 
suggested breakfast, but they held on. 
Not until the afternoon thaw softened 
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the crust and prevented travel would 
they eal. 

The foot-hills quickly grew rugged, 
and the stream, up whose frozen bed 
they journeved, began to thread deeper 
and deeper canyons. The signs of 
spring were less frequent, though in 
one canyon they found forming bits of 
open water, and twice they Came Upon 
clumps of dwarf willow upon which 
were the first hints of swelling buds. 

Labiskwee explained to Smoke her 
knowledge of the country and the way 
she planned to baffle pursuit. There 
were but two wavs out. one west, the 
other south Snass would immediate- 
ly dispatch parties of voung men. to 
vuard the two trails. But there was 
another way south. True, it did no 
more than penetrate half way into the 
high mountains. then. twisting to the 
west and crossing three divides, it joined 
the regular trail. When the young men 
found no traces on the regular trail they 
would turn back in the belief that the 
escape had been made by the west trav- 
erse, never dreaming that the runa- 
wavs had ventured the harder and 
longer wav around. 

CGlancing back at MeCan, inthe rear, 
Labiskwee spoke in an undertone to 
Smoke. 

“Tle is eating.” she said. “It is not 
eood,”’ 

Smoke looked. The Trishman was 
secretly munching caribou suet from 
the pocketful he carried. 

“No eating between meals. MeCan,” 
he commanded. “There’s no game in 
the country ahead and the grub will 
have to be whacked in equal rations 
from the start. The only way vou can 
travel with us is by plaving fair.” 

By one o'clock the crust had thawed 
so that the skis broke through, and be- 
fore two o’clock the web-shoes were 
breaking through Camp was made 
and the first meal eaten. “Smoke took 
stock of the food. McCan’s supply 
was a disappointment. So many silver 
fox-skins had he stuffed in the bottom 
of the meat-bag that there was little 
space left for meat. 

“Sure an‘ I didn’t know there were 
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<0 many,” he explained. “I done 1t in 


the dark. sut they’re worth good 
money. An’ with all this ammunition 


we'll be gettin’ game a-plenty.” 

“The wolves will eat you a-plenty,” 
was Smoke’s helpless comment, while 
abiskwee’s eves flashed their anger. 

Knough food for a month, with care- 
ful husbanding and appetites that never 
hlunted their edge, was Smoke’s and 
Labiskwee’s judgment. Smoke appor- 
tioned the weight and bulk of the packs. 
vielding in the end to Labiskwee’s i1n- 
sistence that she, too, should carry a 
pack. 

Next day the stream shallowed out 
in a wide mountain valley, and they 
were already breaking through the 
crust on the flats when they gained the 
harder surface of the slope of the divide. 

“Ten minutes later and we wouldn’t 
have got across the flats.” Smoke said, 
when they paused for breath on the 
hald crest of the summit. “We must be 
i thousand feet higher here.” 

But Labiskwee, without speaking, 
pointed down to an open flat among the 
trees. In the midst of it, scattered 
‘breast. were five dark specs that scarce- 
ly moved. 

“The yvoung men,” said Labiskwee. 

“They are wallowing to their hips,” 
Smoke said. “They will never gain the 
hard footing this dav. We have hours 
the start of them. Come on, MecCan. 
buck up. We don’t eat till we can’t 
travel.” 

MeCan groaned, but there was no 
caribou suet in his pocket. and he dog- 
vedly brought up in the rear. 

In the higher valley in which they 
now found themselves, the crust did not 
break till three in the afternoon, at 
which time they managed to gain the 
~hadow of mountain where the crust 
was already freezing again. Only once 
did they pause to get out McCan’s con- 
fiscated suet, which thev ate as they 
walked. The meat was solidly frozen, 
vnd could only be eaten after thawing 
over a fire. But the suet crumbled in 
their mouths and eased the palpitating 
faintness in their stomachs. 
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Black darkness, with an overcast sky, 
came on after a long twilight at nine 
o'clock, when they made cafhp in a 
clump of dwarf spruce. McCan was 
whining and helpless. The day’s march 
had been exhausting, but in addition, 
despite his nine years’ experience in the 
Arctic, he had been eating snow and 
was in agony with his parched and 
burning mouth. He crouched by the 
fire and groaned, while they made the 
camp. 

Labiskwee was tireless, and Smoke 
could not but marvel at the life in her 
body at the endurance of mind and 
muscle. Nor was her cheerfulness fore- 
ed. She had ever a laugh or a smile 
for him, and her hand lingered in 
caress whenever it chanced to touch his. 
Yet, always, when she looked at Mc- 
Can, her face went hard and _ pitiless 
and her eyes flashed frostily. 

In the night came wind and snow, 
and through a day of blizzard they 
fought their way blindly, missing the 
turn of the way that led up a small 
stream and crossed a divide to the west. 
For two more days they wandered, cros- 
sing other and wrong divides, and in 
those two days they dropped spring be- 
hind and climbed up into the abode of 
winter. 

“The young men have lost our trail, 
an’ what’s to stop us restin’ a dav?” Me- 
Can begged. 

But no rest was accorded. Smoke 
and lLabiskwee knew their danger. 
They were lost in the high mountains, 
and they had seen no game nor signs 
of game. Davy after day they strug- 
eled on through an iron configuration 
of landscape that compelled them to 
labyrinth in canyons and valleys that 
led rarely to the west. Once in such a 
canyon, they could only follow it, no 
matter where it led, for the cold peaks 
and higher ranges on either side were 
unscalable and unendurable. The ter- 
rible toil and the cold ate up energy, 
yet they cut down the size of the ration 
they permitted themselves. 

One night Smoke was awakened by 
a sound of struggling. Distinctly he 
heard a gasping and strangling from 
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where McCan slept. Kicking the fire 
into flame, by its light he saw Labisk- 
wee, her hands at the Irishman’s throat 
and foreing from his mouth a chunk of 
partly chewed meat. Even as Smoke 
saw this, her hand went to her hip and 
(lashed aloft with the sheath-knife in it. 

*Labiskwee!” Smoke cried, and his 
Volce Was peremptory. 

The hand hesitated. 

“Don’t,” he said, coming to her side 

She was shaking with anger, but the 
hand, after hesitating a moment longer, 
descended reluctantly to the sheath. As 
if fearing she could not restrain herself, 
she crossed to the fire and threw on 
more wood. MeCan sat up, whimper- 
Ing and snarling, between fright and 
rage spluttering an inarticulate expla- 
ration. 

“Where did you get it?” Smoke de- 
manded., 

‘Feel around his body,” Labiskwee 
~ald., 

[t was the first word she had spoken, 
and her voice quivered with the anger 
she could not suppress. 

McCan strove to struggle, but Smoke 
vripped him cruelly and searched him, 
from under his armpit, where it had 
been thawed by the heat of his body, 
drawing forth a strip of caribou meat. 
A quick exclamation from Labiskwee 
drew Smoke’s attention. She had 
sprung to MeCan’s pack and was open- 
ing it. Instead of meat, out poured 
moss, spruce needles, chips—all the 
light refuse that had taken the place of 
the meat and given the pack its due 
proportion minus its weight. 

Again Labiskwee’s band went to her 
hip, and she flew at the culprit only to 
he caught in Smoke’s arms, where she 
surrendered herself, sobbing with the 
futility of her rage. 

“Oh, lover, it is not the food,” she 
panted. “It is you, your life. The dog! 

—he is eating you, he is eating you!” 

“We will yet live,” Smoke comforted 
her. “Hereafter he shall carry the 
flour. He can’t eat that raw, and if he 
does [ll kill him myself, for he will be 
eating your life as well as mine.” He 
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held her closer. “Sweetheart, killing is 
men’s work. Women do not kill.” 
“You would not love me if I killed 
the dog?” she questioned in surprise. 
“Not so much,” Smoke temporized. 
She sighed with resignation. 
“Very well,” she said. ‘I shall not 
kill him.” 


XII. 


The pursuit by the young men was 
relentless. By miracles of luck, as well 
as by deduction from the topography 
of the way the runaways must take, the 
young men _ picked up the blizzard- 
blinded trail and clung to it. When 
the snow flew, Smoke and Labiskwee 
took the most improbable courses, turn- 
ing east when the better Way opened 
south or west, rejecting a low divide 
to chmb a higher. Being lost, it did 
not matter. Yet they could not throw 
the young men off. Sometimes they 
gained days, but always the young men 
appeared again. After a storm, when 
all trace was lost, they would cast out 
like a pack of hounds, and he who 
caught the later trace made smoke sig- 
nals to call his comrades on. 

Smoke lost count of time, of davs and 
nights and storms and camps. Through 
uw vast mad phantasmagoria of suffering 
and toil he and Labiskwee struggled on, 
with McCann somehow stumbling along 
in the rear, babbling of San Francisco, 
his everlasting dream. Great peaks, 
pitiless and serene in the chill blue, tow- 
ered about them. They fled down black 
canyons with walls so precipitous that 
the rock frowned naked, or wallowed 
across glacial valleys where frozen lakes 
lay far beneath their feet. And one 
night, between two storms. a distant 
voleano glared the sky. They never 
saw it again, and wondered whether it 
had been a dream. 

Crusts were covered with yards of 
new snow, that crusted and were snow- 
cevered again. There were places, in 
canyon and pocket-drifts, where they 
crossed snow hundreds of feet deep, and 
they crossed tiny glaciers, in draughty 
rifts, wind-scoured and bare of any 
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snow. They crept like silent wraiths 
across the faces of impending avalan- 
ches, or roused from exhausted sleep to 
the thunder of them. They made fire- 
less camps above timber-line, thawing 
their meat-rations with the heat of 
their bodies ere they could eat. And 
through it all Labiskwee remained La- 
biskwee. Her cheer never vanished, 
save when she looked at McCan, and 
the greatest stupor of fatigue and cold 
never stilled the eloquence of her love 
for Smoke. 
Like a cat she watched the apportion- 
ment of the meager ration, and Smoke 
could see that she grudged McCan 
every munch of his jaws. Once, she 
distributed the ration. The first Smoke 
knew was a wild harangue of protest 
from McCan. Not to him alone, but to 
herself, had she given a smaller por- 
tion than to Smoke. After that, 
Smoke divided the meat himself. 
Caught in a small avalanche one morn- 
ing after a night of snow, and swept a 


hundred yards down the mountain, 


they emerged half-stifled and unhurt, 
but MceCan emerged without his pack 
in which was all the flour. A second 
and larger snow-slide buried it beyond 
hope of recovery. After that, though 
the disaster had been through no fault 
of his, Lahiskwee never looked at Me- 
(an, and Smoke knew it was because 
<he dared not. | 


XII 


It was a morning, stark still, clear 
blue above, with white sun-dazzle on 
the snow. The way led up a long, wide 
slope of crust. They moved like weary 
ehosts in a dead world. No wind stir- 
red in the stagnant. frigid calm. Far 
peaks, a hundred miles away, studding 
the backbone of the Rockies ‘up and 
down, were as distinct as if no more 
than five miles away. 

“Something is going to happen,” 
Labiskwee whispered. “Don’t you feel 
it—here, there, everywhere? Every- 
thing is strange.” 

“T feel a chill that is not of cold,” 


Smoke answ : 
answered. “ : 
ger.” Nor Is it of hun- 

















































“Tt is in your head, your heart,” she 
agreed, excitedly. “That is the way I 
feel it.” 

“Tt is not of my senses,” Smoke diag- 
nosed. “I sense something. from with- 
out, that is tingling me with ice; it is 


a chill of my nerves.” 


A quarter of an hour later they 
paused for breath. 

“T can no longer see the far peaks,” 
Smoke said. 

“The air is getting thick and heavy,” 
said Labiskwee. “It is hard to breathe.” 

“There be three suns,” McCan mut- 
tered hoarsely, reeling as he clung to 
his staff for support. 

They saw a mock sun on either side 
the real sun. 

“There are five,” said Labiskwee: 
and as they looked. new suns formed 
and flashed before their eves. 

“By heaven, the sky is filled with 
suns beyant all countin’,”’ MceCan cried 
in fear. 

Which was true, for look where they 
would, half the circle of the sky daz- 
zled and blazed with new suns forming. 

McCan yelped sharply with surprise 
and pain. 

“T’m stung!” he cried out, then yelp- 
ed again. 

Then lLabiskwee cried out, and 
Smoke felt a prickling stab on his 
cheek so cold that it burned like acid. 
Tt reminded him of swimming in the 
salt sea and being stung by the poison- 
ous filaments of Portuguese men-of- 
war. The sensations were so similar 
that he automatically brushed his 
cheek to rid it of the stinging sub- 
stance that was not there. 


And then a shot rang out. strangely 
muffled. Down the slope were the 
young men, standing on their skis, and 
one after another opened fire. 

“Spread out!” Smoke commanded. 
“And climb for it! We’re almost to the 
top. They’re a quarter of a mile below, 
and that means a couple of miles the 
start of them on the down-going of the 
other side.” 

With faces prickling and stinging 
from invisible atmospheric stabs, the 
three scattered widely on the snow sur- 
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face and toiled upward. The muffled 
reports of the rifles were weird to their 
ears. 

“Thank the Lord,” Smoke panted to 
Labiskwee, “that four of them are mus- 
kets, and only one a Winchester. Be- 
sides, all these suns spoil their aim. 
They are fooled. They haven’t come 
within a hundred feet of us.” 

“It shows my father’s temper,” she 
said. “They have orders to kill.” 

‘How strange you talk,” Smoke said. 
“Your voice sounds far away.” 

“Cover your mouth,” Labiskwee 
cried suddenly. “And don’t talk. I 
know what it is. Cover your mouth 
with your sleeve, thus, and do not talk.” 

McCan fell first, and struggled wear- 
ily to his feet. And after that all fell 
repeatedly before they reached the sum- 
mit. Their wills exceeded their mus- 
cles, they knew not why, save that their 
bodies were oppressed by a numbness 
and heaviness of movement. From the 
crest, looking back, they saw the young 
men stumbling and falling on the up- 
ward climb. 

“They will never get here,” Labis- 
kwee said. “It is the white death. I 
know it, though T have never seen it. 
I have heard the old men talk. Soon 
will come a mist—unlike any mist or 
fog-frost or smoke you ever saw. Few 
have seen it and lived.” 

McCan gasped and strangled. 

“Keep your mouth covered,” Smoke 
commanded. 

A pervasive flashing of light from all 
about them drew Smoke’s eyes upward 
to the many suns. They were shim- 
mering and veiling. The air was filled 
with microscopic fire-glints. The near 
peaks were being blotted out by the 
weird mist; the young men, resolutely 
struggling nearer, were being engulfed 
in it. McCan had sunk down, squat- 
ting, on his skis, his mouth and eyes 
covered by his arms. 

“Come on, make a start,”’ Smoke or- 
dered. 

“T can’t move,” McCan moaned. 

His doubled body set up a swaying 
motion. Smoke went toward him slow- 
ly, scarcely able to will movement 
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through the lethargy that weighted his 


flesh. He noted that his brain was 
clear. It was only the body that was 
afflicted. 

“Tet him be.” TLabiskwee muttered 


harshly. 

But Smoke persisted, dragging the 
Irishman to his feet and facing him 
down the long slope they must 
Then he started him with a shove, and 
MeCan,. braking and steering with his 
staff, shot into the sheen of diamond 
dust and disappeared. 

Smoke looked to Labiskwee, who 
smniled, though it was all she could do 
{0 keep from sinking down. He nod- 
ded for her to push off, but she came 
near to him, and side by side they flew 
down through the stinging thickness of 
cold fire. 
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Brake as he would, Smoke’s heavier 
hody earried him past her, and he 
dashed on alone, a long way, at tre- 
mendous speed that did not slacken till 
le came out on a level, crusted plateau. 
Here he braked till Labiskwee overtook 
him, and they went on, again side by 
side. with diminishing speed which 
finally ceased. The lethargy had grown 
more pronounced. The wildest effort 
of will could move them no more than 
at a snail’s pace. They passed MeCan, 
again erouched down on his skis, and 


Smoke roused him with his staff in 
passing. 
“Now we must stop,” Labiskwee 


whispered painfully, “or we will die. 
We must cover up-—so the old men 
said.” 

She did not delay to untie knots, but 
hegan cutting her pack-lacings. Smoke 
eut his, and, with a last look at the fiery 
death-mist and the mockery of suns, 
they covered themselves over with the 
sleeping-furs and crouched in_ each 
other’s arms. Thev felt a body stumble 
over them and fall, then heard feeble 
whimpering and blaspheming drowned 
in a violent coughing fit. and knew it 
was MeCan who huddled against them 
as he wrapped his robe about him. 

Their own lung-strangling began, 
and they were racked and torn by a dry 
cough, spasmodie and uncontrollable. 
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Smoke noted his temperature rising in 
a fever, and Labiskwee suffered similar- 
ly. Hour after hour the coughing 
spells increased in frequency and viol- 
ence, and not till late afternoon was 
the worst reached. After that the mend 
came slowly, and between spells they 
dozed in exhaustion. 

McCan, however, steadily coughed 
worse, and from his groans and howls 
they knew he was in delirium. Once, 
Smoke made as if to throw the robes 
hack, but Labiskwee clung to him 
tightly. 

“No.” she begged. “It is death to 
uncover now. Bury your face here, 
against my parka, and breathe gently 
and do no talking—see, the way I am 
doing.” 

They dozed on through the darkness, 
though the decreasing fits of coughing 
of one invariably aroused the other. It 


vas after midnight, Smoke judged, 
when MeCan coughed his last. After 


that he emitted a low and bestial moan- 
ing that never ceased. 

Smoke awoke with lips touching his 
lips. He lay partly in Labiskwee’s 
arms, his head pillowed on her breast. 
[ler voice was cheerful and usual. The 
muffled sound of it had vanished. 

“Tt is day,” she said, lifting the edge 
of the robes a trifle. “See. O my lover. 
It is day; we have lived through; and 
we no longer cough. Tet us look at the 
world, though I could stay here thus 
for ever and always. This last hour has 
been sweet. JT have been awake, and I 
have been loving you.” 

“T do not hear McCan,” Smoke said. 
“And what has become of the young 
men that they have not found us?” 


He threw back the robes and saw a 
normal and solitary sun in the sky. A 
eentle breeze was blowing, crisp with 
frost and hinting of warmer days to 
come. All the world was natural again. 
MecCan lay on his back, his unwashed 
face, swarthy from camp-smoke, frozen 
hard as marble. The sight did not 
affect Labiskwee. 

“Took!” she cried. 
Tt is a good sign.” 

There was no evidence of the young 
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men. Either they had died on the 
other side of the divide or they had 
turned back. 


XIV 


There was so little food that they 
dared not eat a tithe of what they need- 
ed, not a hundredth part of what they 
desired, and in the davs that followed, 
wandering through the lone mountain- 
land, the sharp sting of life grew 
blunted and the wandering merged half 
into a dream. Smoke would become 
abruptly conscious, to find himself star- 
ing at the never-ending hated snow- 
peaks, his senseless babble still ringing 
in his ears. And the next he would 
know, after seeming centuries, was that 
again he was roused to the sound of his 
own maunderings. Labiskwee, too, was 
light-headed most of the time. In the 
main their efforts were unreasoned, au- 
tomatic. And ever they worked toward 
the west, and ever they were baffled and 
thrust north or south by snow-peaks 
and impassable ranges. 

“There is no way south,” Labiskwee 
said. “The old men know. West, only 
west, is the way.” 

The young men no longer pursued, 
hut famine crowded on the trail. 


Came a day when it turned cold, and 
a thick snow. that was not snow but 
frost erystals of the size of grains of 
sand, began to fall. All day and night 
it fell, and for three days and nights if 
continued to fall. It was impossible to 
travel until it crusted under the spring 
sun, so they lay in their furs and rested, 
and ate less because they rested. So 
small was the ration they permitted, 
that if gave no appeasement to the hun- 
ger pang that was much of the stomach 
hut. more of the brain. And Labiskwee. 
delirious, maddened bv the taste of her 
tiny portion, sobbing and mumbling, 
velping sharp little animal cries of joy, 
fell upon the next day’s portion and 
crammed it into her mouth. 

Then it was given to Smoke to see a 
wonderful thing. The food between 
her teeth roused her to consciousness. 
She spat it out, and with a great anger 
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struck herself with her clenched fist on 
the offending mouth. 

It was given to Smoke to see many 
wonderful things in the days yet to 
come. After the long snow-fall came 
on a great wind that drove the dry and 
tiny frost particles as sand is driven in 
a sand storm. All through the night 
the sand-frost drove by, and in the full 
light of a clear and wind-blown day, 
Smoke looked with swimming eves and 
reeling brain upon what he took to be 
the vision of a dream. All about tow- 
ered great peaks and small, lone sen- 
tinels and groups and councils of 
mighty Titans. And from the tip of 
every peak, swaying, undulating, flar- 
ing out broadly against the azure sky, 
streamed gigantic snow-banners, miles 
in length, milky and nebulous, ever 
waving lights and shadows and flashing 
silver from the sun. 

“Mine eves have seen the glory of 
the coming of the Lord,” Smoke chant- 
ed, as he gazed upon these dusts of snow 
wind-flung into sky-searfs of shimmer- 
ing silken light. 

And still he gazed, and still the ban- 
nered peaks did not vanish, and still he 
considered that he dreamed, until TLa- 
hiskwee sat up among the furs. 

“T dream, TLabiskwee,” he said. 
“Took. Do you, too, dream within my 
dream ?” 


“Tt is no dream,” she replied. “This 
have the old men told me. And after 
this will blow the warm winds, and we 
shall live and win west.” 


XV 


Smoke shot a snow-bird, and_ they 
divided it. Once, in a valley, where 
willows budded standing in the snow, 
he shot a snowshoe rabbit. Another 
time he got a lean, white weasel. This 
much of meat they encountered, and 
no more, though, once, half-mile high 
and veering toward the west and the 
Yukon, they saw a wild-duck wedge 
drive by. 

“Tt is summer in the lower valleys,” 
said Labiskwee. “Soon will it be sum- 
mer here.” 
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Labiskwee’s face had grown thin, but 
the bright, large eyes were brighter and 
larger, and when she looked at him she 
was transfigured by a wild, unearthly 
beauty. 

The days lengthened, and the snow 
began to sink. Each day the crust 
thawed, each night it froze again; and 
they were afoot early and late, being 
compelled to camp and rest during the 
midday hours of thaw when the crust 
could not bear their weight. When 
Smoxe grew  snow-blind, Labiskwee 
{owed him on a thong tied to her waist. 
And when she was so blinded, she tow- 
ed behind a thong to his waist. And 
starving, in a deeper dream, they strug- 
sled on through an awakening land 
bare of any life save their own. 

Exhausted as he was, Smoke grew 
almost to fear sleep, so fearful and _ bit- 
ter were the visions of that mad, twi- 
light land. Always were they of food, 
and always was the food, at his lips, 
snatched away by the malign image of 
dreams. He gave dinners to his com- 
rades of the old San Francisco days, 
himself, with whetting appetite and 
jealous eye, directing the arrangements, 
decorating the table with crimson-leaf- 
ed runners of the autumn grape. The 
guests were dilatory, and while he 
ereeted them and all sparkled with 
their latest cleverness, he was frantic 
with desire for the table. He stole to 
it, unobserved, and clutched a handful 
of black ripe olives, and turned to meet 
still another guest. And others sur- 
rounded him and the laugh and play. 
of wit went on, while all the time, gnaw- 
ing hidden in his closed hand, was this 
madness of ripe olives. 


He gave many such dinners, all with 
the same empty ending. He attended 
Gargantuan feasts, where multitudes 
fed on innumerable bullocks roasted 
whole, prying them out of smouldering 
pits and with sharp knives slicing great 
strips of meat from the steaming car- 
cases. He stood, with mouth agape, 
beneath long rows of turkeys which 
white-aproned shopmen sold. And 
everybody bought save Smoke, mouth 
still agape, chained by a leadenness of 
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movement to the pavement. A boy 
again, he sat with spoon poised high 
above great bowls of bread and milk. 
He pursued shy heifers through upland 
pastures and centuries of torment 1n 
vain effort to steal from them their 
milk, and in noisome dungeons he 
fought with rats for scraps and refuse. 
There was no food that was not a mad- 
ness to him, and he wandered through 
vast stables, where fat horses stood in 
mile-long rows of stalls, ever seeking 
and never finding the bran-bins from 
which they fed. 

Once, only, he dreamed to advantage. 
Famishing, shipwrecked or marooned, 
he fought with the big Pacific surf for 
rock-clinging mussels and carried them 
up the sands to the dry flotsam of the 
spring tides. Of this he built a fire, 
and among the coals he laid his pre- 
cious trove. He watched the steam jet 
forth and the locked shells pop apart, 
exposing the salmon-colored meat. 
Cooked to a turn—he knew it; and this 
time there was no intruding presence 
to whisk the meal away. At last—so 
he dreamed within the dream—the 
dream would come true. This time he 
would eat. Yet in his certitude he 
doubted, and he was steeled for the in- 
evitable shift of vision until the salmon- 
colored meat, hot and savory, was in 
his mouth. His teeth closed upon it. 
He ate! The miracle had happened! 
The shock aroused him. He awoke in 
the dark, lying on his back, and heard 
himself mumbling little, piggish 
squeals and grunts of joy. His jaws 
were moving, and between his teeth 
meat was crunching. He did not move, 
and soon small fingers felt about his 
lips, and between them was inserted a 
tiny sliver of meat. And in that he 
would eat no more, rather than that he 
was angry, Labiskwee cried and in his 
arms sobbed herself to sleep. But he 
lay on awake, marvelling at the love 
and the wonder of woman. 


* * * * * al 


The time came when the last food 


was gone. The high peaks receded, the 
divides became lower, and the way 
opened promisingly to the west. But 
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their reserves of strength were gone, 
and, without food, the time quickly fol- 
lowed when they lay down at night and 
in the morning did not arise. Smoke 
weakly gained his feet, collapsed, and 
on hands and knees crawled about the 
building of a fire. But try as she 
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ing snow, came the trickling music of 
unseen streamlets. 

Labiskwee lay in a_ stupor, her 
breathing so imperceptible that often 
Smoke thought her dead. In the after- 
noon the chattering of a squirrel arous- 
ed him. Dragging the heavy rifle, he 
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“Beside the fire, 


would, Labiskwee sank back each time 
in an extremity of weakness. And 
Smoke sank down beside her, a wan 
sneer on his face for the automatism 
that had made him struggle for an un- 
needed fire. There was nothing to 
cook, and the day was warm. A gentle 
breeze sighed in the spruce trees, and 
from everywhere, under the disappear- 


within arm’s length, 


sat Shorty.” 


wallowed through the crust that had 
become slush. He crept on hands and 
knees, or stood upright and fell forward 
in the direction of the squirrel that 
chattered its wrath and fled slowly and 
tantalizingly before him. He had not 
the strength for a quick shot, and the 
squirrel was never still. At times 
Smoke sprawled in the wet snow-melt 
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und cried out of weakness. Other times 
ihe flame of his life flickered, and 
blackness smote him. How long he lay 
in the last faint he did not know, but 
he came to, shivering in the chill of 
evening, his wet clothing frozen to the 
re-forming crust. ‘The squirrel was 
gone, and after a weary struggle he won 
back to the side of Labiskwee. So pro- 
found was his weakness that he lay like 
dead through the night, nor did dreams 
disturb him. 

The sun was in the sky, the same 
squirrel chattering through the trees, 
when Labiskwee’s hand on Smoke’s 
cheek awakened him. 

“Put your hand on my heart, lover,” 
she said, her voice clear but faint and 
very far away. ‘My heart is my love, 
and you hold it in your hand.” 

A long time seemed to go by, ere she 
spoke again. 


“Remember always, there is no way 


south. That is well known to the Cari- 
bou People. West that is the way 
and you are almost there 


and you will make it.” 

And Smoke drowsed in the numb- 
ness that is near to death, until once 
more she aroused him. 

“Put your lips on mine,” she said. 
“T will die so.” 

“We will die together, sweetheart,” 
was his answer. 

“No.” <A feeble flutter of her hand 
checked him, and so thin was her voice 
that scarcely did he hear it, yet he did 
hear all of it. ILer hand fumbled and 
groped in the hood of her parka, and 
she drew forth a pouch that she placed 
in his hand. ‘And now your lps, my 
lover. Your lips on my lips, and your 
hand on my heart.” 

And in that long kiss darkness came 
upon him again, and when again he 
was conscious he knew that he was 
alone and he knew that he was to die. 
Iie was wearily glad that he was to die. 

He found his hand resting on the 
pouch. With an inward smile at the 
curiosity that made him pull the draw- 
string, he opened it. Out poured a tiny 
flood of food. There was no particle of 
it that he did not recognize, all stolen 
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by Labiskwee from Labiskwee—bread- 
fragments saved far back in the days 
ere McCan lost the flour; strips and 
strings of caribou-meat, partly gnawed ; 
crumbles of suet; the hind-leg of the 
snowshoe rabbit, untouched; the hind- 
leg and part of the fore-leg of the white 
weasel; the wing, dented still by her 
reluctant teeth, and the leg of the snow- 
Lird—pitiful remnants, tragic renun- 
ciations, crucifixions of life, morsels 
stolen from her terrible hunger by her 
incredible love. 

With maniacal laughter Smoke flung 
it all out on the hardening snow-crust 
and went back into the blackness. 

He dreamed. The Yukon ran dry. 
In its bed, among muddy pools of wa- 
ier and ice-scoured rocks, he wandered, 
picking up fat nugget-gold. The 
weight of it grew to be a burden to him, 
till he discovered that it was good to 
eat. And greedily he ate. After all, of 
what worth was gold that men should 
prize it so, save that it was good to eat. 

He awoke to another sun. His brain 
was strangely clear. No longer did his 
eyesight blur. The familiar palpitation 
that had vexed him through all his 
frame was gone. ‘The juices of his body 
seemed to sing, as if the spring had en- 
tered in. Blessed well-being had come 
to him. He turned to awaken Labis- 
kwee, and saw, and remembered. He 
looked for the food flung out on the 
snow. It was gone. And he knew that 
ii delirium and dream it had been the 
Yukon nugget gold. In delirium and 
dream he had taken heart of life from 
the life sacrifice of Labiskwee, who had 
put her heart in his hand and opened 
his eyes to woman and wonder. 

He was surprised at the ease of his 
movements, astounded that he was able 
to drag her fur-wrapped body to the ex- 
posed, thawed gravel bank, which he 
undermined with the axe and caved 
upon her. 


* * * * * * 


Three days, with no further food, he 
fought west. In the mid third day he 
fell beneath a lone spruce beside a wide 
stream that ran open and which he 
knew must be the Klondike. Ere 
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blackness conquered him, he unlashed 
his pack, said good-bye to the bright 
world, and rolled himself in the robes 


Chirping, sleepy noises awoke him. 


The long twilight was on. Above him. 
among the spruce boughs, were ptar- 


Hunger bit him into instant 
action, though the action was infinitely 
slow. Five minutes passed before he 
was able to get his rifle to his shoulder, 
and a second five minutes passed ere he 
dared, lying on his back and aiming 
straight upward, to pull the trigger. It 
was a clean miss. No bird fell, but no 
bird flew. They ruffled and rustled stu- 
pidly and drowsily. His shoulder pain- 
ad him. A second shot was spoiled by 
ihe involuntary wince he made as he 
pulled trigger. Somewhere, in the last 
three days, though he had no recollec- 
tion how, he must have fallen and in- 
jured it. 

The ptarmigan had not flown. He 
doubled and redoubled the robe that 
lad covered him, and humped it in the 
hollow between his right arm and his 
side. Resting the butt of the rifle on 
the fur, he fired again, and a bird fell. 
He clutched it greedily and found that 
he had shot most of the meat out of it. 
The large-caliber bullet had left little 
else than a mess of mangled feathers. 
Still the ptarmigan did not fly, and he 
decided that it was heads or nothing. 
He fired only at heads. He reloaded, 
and reloaded, the magazine. He miss- 
ed; he hit; and the stupid ptarmigan, 
that tvere loath to fly, fell upon him in 
a rain of food—lives disrupted that his 
life might feed and live. There had 
been nine of them, and in the end he 
clipped the head of the ninth, and lay 
and laughed and wept he knew not 
why. 

The first he ate raw. Then he rested 
and slept, while his life assimilated the 
life of it. In the darkness he awoke, 
hungry, with strength to build a fire. 
And until early dawn he cooked and 
ate, crunching the bones to powder be- 
tween his long-idle teeth. He slept, 
awoke in the darkness of another 
night, and slept again to another sun. 

He noted with surprise that the fire 


migan. 
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fuel and that a 
steamed on the 
Beside the fire. with- 
sat Shorty, smoking a 
brown-paper cigarette and intently 
watching him. Smoke’s lips moved, 
but a throat paralysis seemed to come 
upon him, while his chest was suffused 
with the menace of tears. He reached 
his hand for the cigarette and drew 
he smoke deep into his lungs again 
id again, 
“Tl have not smoked for a long time,” 


erackled with fresh 
lackened cottee-pot 
cdge of the coals. 
ik arm’s length, 


le said at last, in a low, calm voice. 
“For a very long time.” 
“Nor eaten, from your looks, 


Shorty added gruffly. 

rg nodded and waved his hand 
at the ptarmigan feathers that lay all 
tbout. 

“Not until recently,” he returned. 
“Do vou know, I’d like a cup of coffee. 
[t will taste strange. Also, flapjacks 
und a strip of bacon.” 


“And beans?” 


Shorty tempte dd, 


“They would taste he: avenly, | find 
| am quite hungry again. 
While the one cooked and the other 


ute, they told briefly what had hap- 
pened to them in the days since their 
~( paration. 


“The Klondike was breakin’ up,” 
~horty concluded his recital, “an’ we 
just had to wait for open water. Two 


polin’ boats, six other men—you know 
‘em all, an’ crackerjacks ’ all kinds 
of outfit. An’ we’ve sure ‘we a-comin’ 

polin’, linin’ up, an’ portagin’. But 
he falls’ll stick ‘em a= solid” week. 
That’s where I left ’em a-cuttin’ a trail 
ver the tops of the bluffs for the boats. 


| just had a sure natural hunch to keep 
a-comin’. So TI fills a pack with grub 


an’ starts. I knew I’d find you a-drift- 
in’ an’ all in. 

Smoke nodded, and put forth his 
hand in a silent orip. 

“Well, let’s tarted,”” he said. 


vet s 

“Started hell!” Shorty exploded. 

“We stay right here an’ rest you up an’ 

feed you up for a couple of days.” 
Smoke shook his head. 
“Tf vou could just see 

Shorty protested. 


yourself,” 
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And what he saw was not nice. 
Smoke’s face, wherever the skin show- 
ed, was black and purple and scabbed 
from repeated frost-bite. The cheeks 
were fallen in, so that, despite the cov- 
ering of beard, the upper row of teeth 
ridged the shrunken flesh. Across the 
forehead and about the deep-sunk eyes, 
the skin was stretched drum-tight, 
while the scraggly beard, that should 
have been golden, was singed by fire 
and filthy with camp-smoke. 

“Better pack up,” Smoke said. “I’m 
going on.” 

“But you’re feeble as a kid baby. 
You can’t hike. What’s the rush?” 

“Shorty, | am going after the big- 
gest thing in the Klondike, and I can’t 
wait. That’s all. Start packing. It’s 
the biggest thing in the world. It’s 
bigger than lakes of gold and moun- 
tains of gold, bigger than adventure, 
and meat-eating, and bear-killing.” 

Shorty sat with bulging eyes. 

“Tn the name of the Lord, what is 
it?” he queried huskily. “Or are you 
just simple loco?” 


“No, [I’m all right. Perhaps a fel- 
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low has to stop eating in order to see 
things. At any rate I have seen things 
1 never dreamed were in the world. I 
know what a woman is... now.” 

Shorty’s mouth opened, and about 
the lips and in the light of the eyes was 
the whimsical advertisement of the 
sneer forthcoming. 

“Don’t, please,” Smoke said gently. 
“You don’t know. I do.” 

Shorty gulped and changed his 
thought. 

“Huh! I don’t need no hunch to 
vuess her name. The rest of ’em has 
gone up to the drainin’ of Surprise 
Lake, but Joy Gastell allowed she 
wouldn’t go. She’s stickin’ around 
Dawson, waitin’ to see if I come back 
with you. An’ she sure swears, if I 
don’t, she’ll sell her holdin’s an’ hire a 
army of gun-fighters, an’ go into the 
Caribou Country an’ knock the ever- 
lastin’ stuffin’ outa old Snass an’ his 
whole gang. An’ if you'll hold your 
horses a couple of shakes, I reckon [ll 
get packed up an’ ready to hike along 
with you.” 


THE END 
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The splendid new National Transcontinental roadbed. Much time and labor has been spent 
in dressing it up. 


Driving Steel Through a Wilderness 


A transcontinental railway in a country such as Canada—the land of illimitable 





distances 


marks a new epoch. It is a project fraught with immense difficulties and 


wonderful possibilities. In the Northern wake of the builders of the New Transcon- 
tinental will follow thousands of settlers, for the country is potentially rich, and 
without doubt the history of the West will be repeated in this new land of abundant 
promise. In this article the stupendous task of driving steel rails through the 
Northern wilderness is graphically described in picture and story. 


By W. C. Arnott 


IT IS ONE of the hallucinations of the 
numan mind to imagine that the other 
fellow always has the easier job. The 
tendency to magnify the burden of one’s 
own tasks is deep-seated. That is why 
vou will find a divergency of opinion 
as to whose share in the work of build- 
ing such a railway as the National 
Transcontinental has been the most 
onerous. Engineers in the field will 


sniff disdainfully at the part performed 
by the staff at headquarters. Contract- 
ors’ men will sneer at the achievements 
of the resident engineers. The navvy, 
if he takes time to think about it at all, 
will be convinced that he alone has 
actually worked. 

Yet when it comes to the final anal- 
ysis, it is doubtful if any one person or 
group of persons has had to endure 
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“The rivers cut deep into the forest 








growth and their valleys open up panoramas of great 


attractiveness.” 


more genuine hardships than the men 
who located the road. One can cover 
the three or four hundred miles of com- 
pleted track through northern Quebec 
and Ontario, comprised in the Cochrane 
district, with comparative comfort. It 
is even possible to go further and fol- 
low the grade for many miles on foot 
Without any undue discomfort. But 
what a journey that must have been be- 
fore the hand of man had set itself to 
hew a path through the wilderness. It 
was not alone a land spread thick with 
forest growth., Nor was it only the 
abundance of its rivers and lakes that 
rendered it difficult of passage. Above 
and bevond all this it was largely a 
water-sogged waste. All through the 
woods, water was held in storage in 
soaking ground and springy muskeg. 
It is easv enough to be courageous when 
drv of foot and warmly clad but to 
struggle forward day in and day out 


ihrough weeks and months, with 
drenched shoes and damp clothing, is a 
truer test of endurance. This was the 
iot of the locating engineers. 

Water is one of the great assets of 
this north country. It is the main ele- 
ment of contrast in the scenery. Take 
away those brimming rivers that inter- 
sect the right of way at intervals of 
every few miles and a journey across 
the great clay belt would be more mon- 
otonous than a trip over virgin prairie. 
The prairie affords breadth of vision at 
least, but the forest closes in against one 
with monotonous and almost. stifling 
uniformity. To relieve this oppression, 
the rivers come as rifts in a cloudy sky. 
They cut deep into the forest growth 
and their valleys open up panoramas of 
ereat attractiveness. From the high 
steel bridges that span their current. 
one peeps into regions full of potential- 
ities for sport and exploration. 
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The engineers’ enmps consist of 

But im pre-railway days, the rivers 
were as bridgeless as the forests were 
pathless. Natural drainage alone car- 
ried off such surplus moisture as was 
squeezed out of the woods and more 
than enough remained to make pros- 
pecting unpleasantly damp and _ cor- 
respondingly disconsolate. Into such a 
land as this, supremely rich in its soil, 
abundantly blessed with water, the pio- 
neers of the railway penetrated, taking 
the first essential steps in the work of 
construction. 

Very much like actual warfare has 
been the building of the railway and 
while no human enemy in the shape of 
hostile tribes of Indians has been en- 
countered, vet in subduing the oppos- 
ing forees of nature, the railway build- 
ers have had to have recourse to many 
of the artifices of real war. With some- 
what the same precision as an army 1s 
officered, the leaders of the railway 
forces have been placed in different 
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ranks and positions, At the head of 
the engineering staff, stands the chief 
engineer with his headquarters at the 
capital. Under him are the several dis- 
trict engineers, each of whom has 
charge of one or two districts. These 
districts are in turn divided into divi- 
sions and the divisions are subdivided 
into still smaller sections. Over a divi- 
ion, a divisional engineer takes charge, 
while resident engineers carry out the 
instructions of their superiors in the 
smaller subdivisions. 

The rank and file are divided into 
gangs, corresponding to the companies 
in a regiment. while a camp may be 
considered as analogous to the regiment 
itself, As the work progresses the 
camps are moved forward, carrying the 
attack ever further and further into the 
enemy’s territory. There are in each 
camp officers of the non-commissioned 
variety, time-keepers, paymasters, sup- 
ply keepers, cooks and foremen, all of 
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Track laying machine at work. 


whom have their particular duties to 
perform. 

In the work of railroad building the 
transport of supplies has been one of the 
most important considerations. This 
was perhaps a more arduous undertak- 
ing in the early days before the men 
had obtained a firm footing in the land, 
but thanks to the existence of navigable 
rivers and lakes it was possible to carry 
supplies to the construction camps with 
comparative ease. Visitors who follow 
the trail of the railroad builders are 
shown relics of the days before the steel 
was down in the shape of scows, mak- 
inaws and river steamers, some of which 
are fast decaying alongside some shel- 
tering shore and others are in service 
as pleasure craft of one sort or another. 

One contractor at least established a 
mono-rail route for bringing his sup- 
plies to the front. A single rail was 
laid along the grade, on which a two- 
wheeled contrivance was placed. By an 


ingenious arrangement a horse was har- 
nessed underneath one side of this ve- 
hicle and, the load being balanced neat- 
ly between horse and cart, so that the 
animal would not be lifted off its feet, 
ihe whole outfit would jog merrily along 
iowards the camp. 

in process of time, as mile after mile 
of track was laid, real trains began to 
supersede these primitive attemps at 
locomotion and to-day the supply train 
has become a regular bi-weekly or tri- 
weekly feature on the road. Fresh 
fruit and vegetables, meat and dairy 
products, are carried east and west in 
box cars and are delivered at the camps 
within a comparatively few hours. The 
strenuous days are over—the days when 
it was necessary to carry supplies to end 
of steel over frozen tote roads, before 
the coming of spring rendered com- 
munication uncertain. Nowadays the 
railroad builder is a pampered indi- 
vidual, living on the fat of the land and 
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From the high steel bridges that span the 


ties for sport 


within as easy reach of the big mail 
order house as the average homesteader 
in the West. 

Bereft of many of the blessings and 
comforts of civilization, with no saloons 
or theatres within several hundreds of 
miles, your railroad navvy must be 
treated with some measure of considera- 
tion in the item of food. One may 
wonder at the plenty and variety that 
is placed before him at meal time but 
it must be regarded largely in the light 
of a bribe. The attraction of sight 
being denied him, for he is supposedly 
blind to the beauties of nature, or at 
least that aspect of nature which is 
vouchsafed him, it becomes necessary 
{9 appeal with double force to that other 
clamorous sense of taste. He must be 
fed well to hold him and this cireum- 
stance the contractor recognizes. That 
is why one finds these hard-worked nav- 
vies feasting abundantly on roast beef 








rfvers one peeps into rivers full of potentiali 
and exploration. 


and pork, steak and potatoes, beans, 
cabbage, tomatoes corn, bread and 
rolls, pudding and pie, cookies and 
cakes, jam and preserves, crackers and 
cheese. All these articles of food and 
more are contained within the limits of 
the hill of fare of a single meal. 

The commissariat department is 
equally lavish with the engineers. 
These superior beings—the aristocrats 
of the road—are not fed by the con- 
tractors but by the Government. They 
are part of the great T. C. R.—the 
Transcontinental Commissioners’ Rail- 
way—and as such they are entitled to 
the best that is to be had. Their camps 
are isolated from those of the laborers, 
being placed as a rule some half a mile 
from the railway and near some river 
or lake. A cook is detailed to provide 
for their wants and one of the log 
houses, which comprise the camp, is 
assigned for his use. Here he reigns 
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\ little Prenceh-Canadian settlement has sprung into being at the Harricanaw River. 


supreme and only at meal times is the 
engineering staff permitted to invade 
his quarters. 

The hfe at an engineer’s residency 1s 
not without its attractive features, albeit 
the young men there are so very much 
cut off from all those frills which help 
to make life worth living. As a rule 
they are a congenial company of well- 
educated young fellows, who have pos- 
siblv been at college and know a few 
things about the wavs of the world. 
They understand how to make them- 
selves comfortable and they keep their 
quarters spick and span. ‘Thev are not 
too far outside the postal limits to miss 
the enjovment to be derived from the 
receipt of letters and papers, while there 
is customarily a fair assortment of books 
to fall back upon in the long evenings. 

Practically everybody dabs a little at 
photography and the residency that 
cannot preduce an album of photo- 
vraphs for the delectation of visitors has 


vet to be discovered. It is an easy Way 
to show what the staff has accomplished 
on the road and to illustrate feats of 
prowess in various fields of effort. Then 
vour average residency boasts a gramo- 
phone, unless it be that members of the 
staff are themselves musicians. 
{mes a camp can even go to the extent 
of mustering a little orchestra, as at 
low Bush residency. 

A dogless residency is unknown, the 
i umber of canines being considerable. 
and there are sometimes other pets such 
us bear cubs and foxes on the place. 
Some camps have cows and chickens. 
from which they derive their own milk 
and eggs. In every case there is a gar- 
den where root crops grow exceedingly 
well and flowers bloom profusely, for it 
must be known that one’s residence at 
“camp is not a matter of days or weeks 
or even months, but extends over whole 
vears, so that it is worth while to go to 
some trouble to cultivate the ground. 


sSome- 
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Cochrane, 


Splendid opportunities for enjoying 
cutdoor life in a new and unspoilt coun- 
try are fhe lot of the voung fellows in 
the residencies. Necessarily there is 
work to be done, often of a strenuous 
and exhausting nature, but as construe- 
tion proceeds, the stress is removed and 
more time. is available for other pur- 
sults. Hunting and fishing are to be 
bad in plenty at the proper seasons, 
while in winter trapping is carried on. 
Chances for taking canoe trips on the 
rivers or sailing on the lakes are fre- 
quent and in fact there is no end to the 
free and untramelled enjoyment of out- 
door pursuits. 

The foregoing depicts one phase of 
life in the railway camps. But. it is not 
all beer and skittles. There is a sterner 
side to it, Just as in a military cam- 
paign officers and men may on the 
whole fare plentifully and have many 
means of enjoving themselves, yet they 
must keep ever before them the object 
towards which they are aiming. The 


the capital city 


of the Northern empire. 


railway must be built and mixed with 
the lighter moments come those of 
more serious import. 

When one is told that the country 
through which the railway passes, for 
many miles east and west of Cochrane, 
is comparatively level, it would appear 
as if the task of railroad construction 
would not be particularly difficult. A 
little extra effort in felling trees would 
seem to be the only additional outlay of 
labor that would distinguish its con- 
struction from that of a railway across 
the prairies. Unfortunately for the 
ideas of those who are unfamiliar with 
the nature of the country, actual con- 
struction did not work out so smoothly. 
It is true the grade was made with com- 
parative ease and the steel followed ex- 
peditiously, but when it came to run- 
ning trains over the track unforeseen 
difficulties arose. At certain points— 
not numerous it is true but sufficiently 
frequent to be a source of much vexa- 
tion—the road caved in. Frequently 
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these saggings were in the neighbor- 
hood of streams or hollows, where tem- 
porary trestles had been erected to carry 
the track across, pending filling in, and 
the result was that the trestle would 
sometimes capsize and dump a passing 
train into the ditch. Or else it was just 
an ordinary piece of track, which would 
sink beneath the weight of a locomotive. 
Only one remedy was possible and that 
was earth. It became necessary to fill 
up the pores of the spongy ground with 
ballast. Trainload after trainload would 
he dumped into the voracious hole, un- 
til at last it could swallow no more and 
the track would have a solid founda- 
tion. 

Sometimes the presence of these mus- 
kegs would not become noticeable for 
come time after preliminary construc- 
tion had been completed. Then one 
day a sag in the track would become 
noticeable, would grow more accentu- 
ated everv day and finally would call 
for immediate attention. At other 
times it would become necessary to 
build a deviation around the sink-hole 
io earry traffic, while busy ballast trains 
would labor to fill in the gap. How- 
ever, the worst muskeg must have its 
jimit and patient effort at length suc- 
ceeds in reaching that limit. The ob- 
stacles which nature has placed in the 
way of the advancing army of railroad 
builders, have always been surmounted 

One is sometimes inclined to wonder 
why it is taking so long to build this 
new railway, why the work of conquest 
is proceeding so slowly. The answer to 
this is simple. Such a high standard of 
construction has been ealled for that it 
has been impossible to build any more 
rapidly. Here for instance is a stretch 
of track, over which a train could read- 
ily run its fiftv or sixty miles an hour 
and that as smoothly as on the best road 
in the older part of the country. It 
seems as if nothing more would he re- 
quired before the contractor could hand 
it over as a finished piece of work. But 
it comes as a surprise to learn that all 
this track must he gone over again and 
dressed up with a final load of ballast. 
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Here is where much time and labor is 
being spent—not in the actual track 
laying—but in the dressing up of the 
roadbed. 

Bridge building is another operation 
that delays construction. Where so 
many rivers have to be crossed, the item 
of bridges becomes indeed an important 
one. It has been the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to put in permanent steel 
structures at the outset, not to wait and 
shoulder the expense on to a later day. 
For temporary needs, trestles have been 
erected to one side of the locations of 
the permanent bridges and, as quickly: 
as the structural steel can be hurried to 
the place, the latter have been swung 
into position and bolted to. the concrete 
foundations. 'This portion of the work 
is carried on independently of the 
regular railroad work, the engineering 
and contracting forces being specially 
mobilized for the purpose. 

It must be conceded that most rail- 
ways have been built to fill an existing 
need. Even in the case of roads in the 
newer portions of the West, there have 
been some settlers and some develop- 
ment in advance of the steel. But if 
the ultimate goal of the National Trans- 
continental be eliminated, and its trans- 
continental features be put out of the 
reckoning, it is almost unique in that it 
has been built through hundreds of 
miles of absolutely uninhabited terri- 
tory. Stations have already been erect- ° 
ed all along the line, but there is not a 
human being to make use of them. All 
the equipment is ready for the accom- 
modation of a big population but the 
people are non-existent. This circum- 
stance renders the achievement of the 
railroad builders all the more notable, 
in that they have carried on their work 
in an unpopulated region. There can 
be no doubt. however, that in their wake 
will follow thousands of settlers, for the 
country is potentially rich. Already 
some settlement has taken place near 
Cochrane and this will spread all along 
the line, until the history of the West 
will be repeated in this new land of 
abundant promise. 





Unwritten Law 


Probably the most interesting feature of routine business in Women’s Clubs is 
the balloting on new members. Only a woman can really understand and duly appre- 


ciate the manifold difficulties and problems arising out of the procedure. 


Elizabeth 


Winter, an American writer, has seized on it in the writing of ‘‘ Unwritten Law,’’ in 
which she caricatures some of the leaders of a Woman’s Literary organization, the 
members of which are unduly impressed with a sense of their own importance. 


By Elizabeth Winter 


“LADIES” — Mrs. Julius Thornton, 
President of’ the Dalton Woman’s Lit- 
erary Club, had rapped on the table, 
and there was immediate, reverent si- 
lence—“ladies, before we take up our 
regular programme, I wish to call at- 
tention to this magazine article. The 
writer is new to me, but she so evidently 
appreciates both the difficulties and the 
possibilities that lie before the rural 
woman who is reaching out for a broad- 
er and higher culture, that I feel we 
can do no better than to get her point 
of view.” 


She paused for breath, and the semi- 
circle of faces beamed with interest. 


“Tt will please me greatly to have the 
magazine passed about among you, and 
at our next meeting we will have a dis- 
cussion—an earnest, intelligent one, let 
us hope.” 


The President looked solemnly from 
face to face, beginning on her left and 
ending with the last one on her right; 
and each head, in turn, had responded 
with a gracious inclination. That is, 
all except Mrs. Bertram Lloyd’s. Hers 
was tossed to one side, and her eyes were 
rolled up to the ceiling. But she said 
nothing, which was as near an assent as 
could be expected, and Mrs. Julius 
Thornton had a perfect right to feel 
that her seed had fallen into good 
ground. 

“And now we must get to work,” she 
resumed, in brisk, business-like tones. 
“Whom will you have, ladies, to fill our 


dear Mrs. Gorman’s place? Remem- 
ber we have only one vacancy.” 

The ladies looked at one another with 
serious, questioning eyes. Whom could 
they choose? ‘Truly this club work 
brought great responsibilities! At last 
Mrs. Willet, over near the door, cleared 
her throat and ventured timidly: 

“T nominate Mrs. Jim Thornton.” 

Silence. 

“Ts there a second to that nomina- 
tion?” 7 | 

The ladies searched their President’s 
face, there was a distinct rustle, then— 
silence. 

Two pink spots had come into Mrs. 
Willet’s cheeks. 

“Ladies, I deplore the awkwardness 
of the situation,” Mrs. Thornton said 
suavely. ‘Nothing like it has occurred 
in the history of our organization. Of 
course, all of us would like to bring our 
special friends into this exclusive circle. 
As for myself, it is not necessary to say 
that I am very, very fond of my sister- 
in-law, Nannie Thornton; but’—she 
raised her eyes bravely—‘“like a great 
many other really good women, she is 
bound by her limitations. Forced to 
live in the country until last year, tied 
down with her little children and house- 
hold cares, how could she be expected 
to find time for self-culture, for the ex- 
pansion of mind and soul!” 

“But she reads a great deal, and 

“As for that, so does the colored lady 
in my kitchen,” flashed Mrs. Bertram 
Lloyd, rolling her eyes to the ceiling 

go 
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above Mrs. Willet’s head. “I said to 
Bertram when | started down here— 
‘Bertram,’ I said, ‘I intend to express 
myself quite frankly at the meeting.’ 
Unwritten laws never did scare me.” 
She brought her eyes down, flaunted 
them at the others, pursed her lips to 
one side, and shrugged. 

Mrs. Thornton hastily interposed. 

“My friends, that the Club would be 
a great help and pleasure to Mrs. Jim 
Thornton, we do not question for one 
moment; but—we—must—-have—stu- 
dents—in the Woman’s—Literary— 
Club. We need wide-awake women 
with a broad view of life, and a real 
interest in the vital—issues—of—our— 
times |” 

“But she does know, and she is a good 
worker when- . 

“So is my cook a good worker— 
when !” 

The ladies laughed and felt relieved ; 
then turned again toward their Presi- 
dent. Would she be equal to this 
crisis? 

She would. 

‘Time’ passes, my friends, and we 
must settle this question. Mrs. Willet’s 
nomination has not been seconded. 
Are there any others?” 

“{] nominate Mrs. De Long, our new 
rector’s wife,’ said Mrs. Lloyd. “T told 
Bertram just this afternoon that I 
thought she ought to belong. She has 
a great long string of D.D.’s in her fam- 
ily, and ought to know all about French 
history and Napoleon Bonaparte. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“Why, she is a perfect stranger! 
How could we possibly know——” 

The President heard a whisper at her 
elbow—‘‘What is the matter with Mrs. 
Willet?”—-and again measured up to 
the responsibility of leadership. 

“FE feel, ladies, that Mrs. Lloyd is 
right. It is far wiser to risk a—a pleas- 
ing probability than to accept a—a— 
positive—a——” 

“T second Mrs. Lloyd’s nomination !”’ 
blurted Mrs. Abbott: and no wonder, 
for Mrs. Lloyd had brought sudden 
pressure to bear on her tenderest toe. 
Mrs. Willet had seen it. 
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The election was declared unanim- 
ous, nobody noticing Mrs. Willet’s si- 
lence. But she arose, the spots in her 
cheeks flaming crimson. 

“Madam President, may I be excused 
for five minutes?” 

A shade of apprehension crossed Mrs. 
Julius Thornton’s face. — ; 

“Tl be right back,’’ Mrs. Willet add- 
ed gently. 

“Why, certainly, certainly. We will 
wait for your return, Mrs. Willet.” 

A sigh of mingled relief and wonder 
passed, like a wave, around the room 
when the door closed. 

“Shall we wait. ladies? Very well— 
yes, I do think it is due Mrs. Willet. 
And, ladies, I will use the opportunity 
to say that we must be very considerate 
and—patient; for no one tries harder 
than Mrs. Willet to do her part of the 
work, and you know, too, that there is 
not a house in town quite so suitable for 
our Christmas reception as hers.”’ 

The President looked at her watch, 
(iuttered the leaves of the magazine, 
looked at her watch again, and frowned 
slightly as Mrs. Willet, pale and out of 
breath, came inside the door, and re- 
mained standing. 

She had been gone six minutes! 

“T just ran down the street to the 
nearest telephone and called up Nannie 
Thornton,” she said in a timid, depre- 
cating voice. “I asked her—she said I 
might tell vou—she wrote that in the 
magazine!” 

Hler eyes faltered upward as high as 
the President’s hands that held the 
book, just as Mrs. Bertram Lloyd’s roll- 
ed down from the ceiling, and rested, 
fascinated, on the same spot. 

“She did not want it known about 
her articles and her—book but I beg- 
eed her—I thought you would like to 
know.” 

Her eves dropped again to her own 
hands, clasped tightly around a shop- 
ping-bag, and her voice almost failed 
her: 

“Tf you should wish to have Mrs. 
Thornton—Mrs. Jim Thornton—in the 
Club, she can have—my place. I can- 


























not—I am not going to be—any longer. 


I’m too busy——” 


At last the President found her voice. 

“My dear Mrs. Willet, we cannot for 
a moment consider your resignation! 
We will create a place for Mrs. James 
McClure Thornton in the Dalton Wo- 
man’s Literary Club1 To think of dear 
sister Nannie doing all those wonderful 
things, the quiet minx! Of course we 
could not know—how could we? But 
now evervthing is all right, and she 
must come right in! Going? And you 
will not reconsider? So sorry, every one 
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of us is—but, ladies, let’s dispense with 
the programme, and go down in a body 
to weleome Mrs. Thornton into our 
Club! Mrs. Willet, we should be glad 
io have you, join us.” 

The ladies were on their feet in an 
instant. 

Mrs. Willet had waited, holding to 
the door-knob, and the red spots had 
come back into her cheeks. 

“Oh, I had forgotten! I told Nannie 
you might elect her, and she said, if 
you did, to thank you, and say she was 
sorry, but she didn’t have time.” 





Roadside Telephones for Automobilists 


THE latest form of telephone enter- 
prise is reported from England. The 
scheme consisis of roadside telephones 
for automobilists. Patrol sentry boxes 
are now being erected at intervals of 
several miles along most of the main 
roads and in each box will be installed 
a telephone communicating with the 
nearest exchange. A patrol will be put 
on point duty at each box. 

The scheme has been subscribed for 
by the road organization committee of 
the two principal automobilists’ socie- 
ties. The telephones will be at the ser- 
vice of their members for all purposes 
entirely free of cost. In the case of 
trunk calls the ordinary trunk fee only 
will be charged and a schedule of such 
fées will be exhibited in each sentry 
box. Members will, of course, be en- 
titled to the service of the patrols either 
for the purpose of receiving or transmit- 
ting messages. 

D 





This extension will be of special 
value to members of the automobile as- 
<oclations not only in case of accidents 
or breakdown, but for private or bust- 
ness purposes, for communicating with 
their destination. for ordering meals or 
accommodation at hotels, while en 
route and in numerous other ways too 
numerous to mention. 

Kach sentry box will be available 
both for local and trunk calls, and for 
receiving as well as transmitting mes- 


sages, so that in effect members of 
the association will be ‘‘get-at-able” 


from any point on the main road. The 
installation of the telephone service 
will do much to ensure the comfort and 
safety of members. at all times while 
touring, and it is hoped in due course 
to establish the telephone system on 
every main road throughout the coun- 
try. 
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Miracles of Modern Surgery 


Possibly in no other branch of achievement has there been greater progress in 


recent years than in surgery. 


Anything now seems possible in this field of effort. 


So rapid have been the developments that it is almost impossible for physicians to 
keep in touch with them, much less to prophesy what may take place in the future. 
Some of the interesting miracles of modern surgery are outlined in the course of this 


article. 


By Edward J. Moore 


ONE fine Saturday afternoon back in 
the “eighties” when Jimmy Jones was 
acting as catcher for the east-side team 
in a corner-lot baseball match he got a 
‘“paster” with the full strength of a 
batter’s swing on the bridge of the nose. 
Naturally Jimmy’s nasal organ, in spite 
of somewhat strenuous effort on the 
part of the family doctor, was seriously 
flattened and his former very pleasing 
facial contour was altered almost be- 
yond recognition. 

Jimmy got through his boyhood 
days and his teens very creditably, de- 
spite his unfortunate handicap. The 
lack of a proper nose did not seem to 
interfere very materially, either, with 
his commercial abilities for with the 
erowth of the town he was able to de- 
velop a contractor’s business which 
promised to give him a good living. 
One day last fall, however, a new fam- 
ily moved to town and into one of his 
new houses and, to put it briefly, Jim- 
my fell rapidly and violently in love 
with the only daughter of the home. 

Shortly afterward Contractor Jones 
gave out that he was going away on a 
somewhat extended trip and his itiner- 
ary was kept carefully to themselves by 
the very few friends he let into his 
secret. 

The other day a handsome young 
man with a suit and stride remarkably 
familiar walked down K— street to a 
group of new houses and called out to 
the boss carpenter: “How are you get- 
ting along, Bill?” 
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“Bless my soul,” returned the fore- 
man, dropping his mallet and chisel, 
“if it ain’t Jimmy. And your nose is 
all right again. I wouldn’t have known 
you only for your voice.” 

Jimmy tells an interesting story of 
how the surgeons did the repair work. 

“They hacked me up pretty well,” he 
says, in his own humorous way. “First 
they carved up my face, then opened 
me up down below, cut out a chunk of 
une of my ribs and grafted it in where 
my nose ought to have been. And,” 
he goes on proudly, referring to the 
new and highly improved organ, “they 
made it alright, didn’t they?” 

Incidentally, too, Jimmy tells that 
he never felt so well in his life. It is 
only natural that the restoration of the 
lasal passages, which had been almost 
completely blocked for twenty years, 
has provided for a decided improve- 
ment in general health and has given 
Jimmy a new grip on things. Inci- 
dentally, too, the chances are, now, that 
he will get the girl. 

The facts of this story, which are 
substantially, if not absolutely, true, 
were given to the writer the other day 
as one example of some of the wonder- 
ful things done by modern methods of 
surgery. And this case is only one of 
the simplest. It is quoted first as being 
the most readily believable. 

This old world of ours is moving on 
all right. Progress is manifest in a 
multitude of lines of human effort. 
But in none of them, probably, are the 
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blessings and benefits more evident, nor 
does the future promise greater things 
than in the development of skill and 
methods in surgical procedure. It is a 
far call from the middle of last century, 
when the surgeon’s knife was regarded 
as a last resort and when the patient, 
even in simple operations, not only suf- 
fered excruciating agonies but also 
siood comparatively small chances of 
recovery, to the present when pain and 
shock have been very largely if not al- 
together eliminated and when the skill- 
ed surgeon can handle muscle, fiesh, 
bones and even vital organs with a con- 
fidence that in almost every case means 
the relief of suffering and the restora- 
tion of the diseased or deformed organ 
to its normal function. 


Cases such as that of Jimmy Jones 
are of such iecmuaua occurrence to the 
doctors that they seem to be rather sur- 
prised when inquiry is made regarding 
them. Perhaps, too, there is something 
in the ideals or ethics of the profession 
which militates against these matters 
being made technically familiar to the 
general public. The perusal of several 
of the current medical journals has, 
however, provided an excuse for the 
telling, from a lavman’s standpoint, of 
a few of the true “fairy-stories” of mod- 
erm surgery. 


“What Can Be Done with Bones,” 
perhaps does not sound particularly in- 
viting as the subiect for an address and 
yet any surgeon who has kept in touch 
with the recent developments of his pro- 
fession could hold the interest of an 
audience for hours in discussing the 
question. 

Even so long as twenty-five years ago 
a small girl with a diseased arm was 
taken, in one of the Glasgow hospitals, 
to Dr. William MacEwan. He took 
away the decaved section of the upper 
bone, a short time afterward replaced it 
with pieces of bone secured from an- 
other child in a different operation and 
sewed up the arm. To-day, so a report 
in one of the journals states, that child, 
now a mother and a widow, supports a 
small family by playing the piano in a 
music hall. 
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The X-rays, of course, play a large 
part in present-day operations and pro- 
vide to a large extent for the successful 
diagnosis of conditions as well as for 
examination after the operation has 
taken place. 

It is not perhaps generally under- 
stood that the modern plague, tuber- 
culosis, alfects the bones as well as the 
pulmonary region, ‘ausing serious de- 
cay. Dozens of the little cripples seen 
in the streets of our cities are afflicted 
in this way. 

A little over a year ago a United 
States surgeon who had made a special 
study of this class of disease was in 
Winnipeg for a short time and had 
brought before him a little girl cripple 
of six. Examination showed that both 
bones of one of the limbs were badly 
eaten away. In this case a section of 
bone four inches long was taken from 
the little patient’s other leg to replace 
the disea ja section. Several months 
after the operation an X-ray photo- 
eraph showed that the transplanted 
bone was growing at both ends. An- 
other photograph recently taken show- 
ed that practically a new bone had de- 
veloped. The doctor who reports the 
case savs that now the child runs and 
skips seemingly as well as any of her 
playmates. 

Children with humpbacks and others 


who suffer from the painful and 
humiliating deformities of club 
feet are being’ treated to-day 
with almost certainty of success by 
methods of bone-grafting that fifty 
years ago would have been considered 


wild dreams. 

There is something rather uncanny 
in the thought that portions of flesh, 
bone and even glands from dead bodies 
may, under favorable conditions, be 
kept for weeks or even months and then 
utilized to take the place of portions of 
a living human being which by reason 
of disease or accident have been re- 
moved. And vet that sort of thing is 
done and promises to enter largely into 
surgical methods in the future. Dr. 
Roswell Park, professor of surgery in 
the University of Buffalo, who has spe- 
cialized along very interesting lines, in 
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a recent address which attracted much 
attention from the profession suggested 
procedure which seems more than mir- 
aculous. Ile supposed the case of a 
healthy young woman meeting an in- 
stantaneous death through violent acci- 


dent and forecast the possibility of 
using not only the bones, the teeth, the 
arteries, nerves and muscles, but also 


the greater portion of the epidermis to 
take the place of missing portions of 
living bodies. 

The possibilities of skin-grafting have 
been known and to some extent utilized 
for years but more recently these pos- 
sibilities have been developed to a much 
greater extent. Nowadays it seems 
quite practicable to graft portions of 
flesh freely from one part of the pa- 
tient to another or from another indi- 
vidual, or even from other animals. 
In this connection it may be interest- 
ing to note that the grafting operations 
are not aimed to — the whole of the 
denuded section but that the new skin 
ix put on in patches or “islands,” to 
vive the technical term, and these grow 
together to complete the new covering. 

With the possibilities of these meth- 
ods there should be little place in tne 
future for the fake beauty-doctor, who 
with injections of wax professes to fill 
out the cheeks of gullible patrons who 
are not satisfied with what nature has 
given them. It is a comparatively easy 
thing, the doctors report. to transplant 
fat and in this wav sunken facial fea- 
tures or portions of the bodv which are 
less developed than desired may be fill- 
ed out safely and permanently. 

Wonderful things are also reported 
as a result of surgical treatment of the 
eve. Just the other dav in New York. 
for example, a woman suffered an acci- 
dent which necessitated the removal of 
part of the cornea. The operation 
came to the notice of a physician who 
was treating the diseased eve of a 
Chinaman and the removed section was 
transplanted to the Asiatic with what 
are said to have been surprisingly good 
results. 

Forty vears ago a suggestion t 
the human. brain-cavity 


to open 
would have 
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been anee, as ridiculous, not only 
by the pub lic but also among the med- 
ical Salceutier Even yet stories of 
‘h things are accepted with hesitancy 
by the average layman. And yet in 
recent years the practicability of local- 
izing cranial disturbances and of rem- 
edying these by operation has been so 
remarkably demonstrated that there is 
now little hesitancy in following such 
methods. At first this class of opera- 
tions was intended for the removal of 
tumors, blood clots and skull depres- 
sions. More recently, however, these 
methods have been employed in the 
curing of cases of mental peculiarity 
and dangerous characteristic tend- 
encies. If the e tice is carried to the 
logical extent its possibilities suggest it 
mav be that in another generation the 
evil tendencies of the so-called trouble- 
some class of society will be largely, if 
not altogether, eliminated by localiza- 
tion of these mental lesions and correc- 
tion by nits methods. 


Perhaps even more wonderful, if 
that is possible, than the examples of 
surgical progress already cited are the 
operations carried out on what we speak 
of as the vital organs. The freedom 
with which the skilled surgeon now- 
a-days opens the body and pokes about 
in its interior is by great odds stranger 
than any of the sorcery or magic of the 
far-famed east. 

Tt is only a few years since medical 
students everywhere were strongly im- 
pressed as to the seriousness of opening 
the abdominal cavity. Now-a-days the 
removal of the appendix is regarded 
more or less as a common operation. 
One of the recent journals reports a par- 
ticularly interesting case from France 
where 4 well-known surgeon removed 
the entire stomach of a peasant. con- 
necting the lower end of the esophagus 
to the upper end of the small intestine. 
Without doubt the patient will have to 
he somewhat careful of his diet but the 
coctors say that with this attended to 
there is no reason why he should not 
eet along fairly comfortably. Another 
doctor suggests as practically possible 
the replacing of a diseased stomach 

















with another healthy one taken from 
a dead body. 

In a somewhat similar way, the 
thoracic cavity, the home of the heart 
and lungs, is explored and repairs car- 
ried out. Now-a-days the surgeon is 
even able to sew up a heart wound and 
in some cases to strengthen arterial 
walls. 

These are only a few examples of the 
wonder-working methods of modern 
surgical science. Hundreds of other 
cases, many of them so unexpected as 
to tax one’s credulity, can be cited by 
any recent graduate of a first-class med- 
ical school. And again, new discoveries 
leading to further unimagined possi- 
bilities, are coming to light every day. 
What developments the future may of- 
fer is so problematical that even mem- 
bers of the profession hesitate to ex- 
press an opinion as to the limits of 
surgical possibilities. 
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“Anything! Anything seems _ pos- 
sible,” said a successful surgeon in dis- 
cussing the matter the other day. 
“News of new methods, new successes, 
comes in from Europe, from America, 
from everywhere, so thick and fast that 
it is practically impossible to keep in 
touch with it all, much less to prophesy 
what may take place in years to come.” 

With such things now known to be 
true one can only conjecture as to fu- 
ture possibilities. And such conjecture 
may well be startling if not absolutely 
productive of a certain feeling of fear. 

Ts it possible. perhaps, that in the 
time of our great-grandchildren, when 
the present wonderful methods and dis- 
coveries will be considered obsolete, the 
surgeons will be able to replace all the 
diseased and worn-out sections, organs 
and portions of the human body in 
such a way as to prolong life indefinite- 
Iv? One ean only conjecture. 





Vacuum-Cleaning 
HAVE you taken a_ vacuum-light 
bath? The chances are you have not, 


for this is something new under the 
scientific sun. This new method is the 
process of combining the heat rays of 
an incandescent lamp with a vacuum. 
Bell-shaped cups of various forms and 
sizes for applying to various parts of the 
body are used, an electric light being 
fitted into the interior. The strength 
of the suction pull and of the light de- 
pends, too, upon the area of the body 
to be treated. The palm of the hand, 
of course, will stand greater pressure 
and more heat than will the face. The 
action of the suction cup alone is two- 
fold: it draws from the skin impurities 
characteristic of certain not uncommon 
skin diseases; and furthermore, it draws 
the blood to the surface, the blood picks 
up waste matter that the suction does 
not get and carries it to the various 
excretorv organs, such as the liver, kid- 
neys and lungs, where in one form and 
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another it is eliminated from the 
body. It also brings to the diseased 
part substances for building up new tis- 
sue and healing the wound. ‘The cir- 
culation of the blood in the diseased 
areus is especially stimulated by suc- 
cessively applying and withdrawing the 
suction cup. 

In addition to the effects of the suc- 
tion the remarkably stimulating effects 
of heat are introduced. The small 
lamp within the cup dilates the blood- 
vessels which lie near the surface of the 
body, allowing a greater volume of 
blood to reach the affected part, and 
tlso accelerating the flow of the blood 
stream. The heat rays find the skin 
in an especially receptive condition, for 
the suction opens the pores of the skin 
in a remarkable manner; and the push 
of the body surface toward the lamp 
serves to drive the rays into the interior 
of the skin. 











The Dodds-Sinders 


The Dodds-Sinders stories will run in MacLean’s during January, February and 
March. The stories record the experiences of a Canadian family which suddenly 


acquires wealth and endeavors to attain social prominence. 
with the Dodds-Sinders at home, abroad, and on their return. 


The three chapters deal 
Mr. Cahn has given 


all of the stories a delightfully humorous turn. 


By Ed. Cahn 


Part One—AT HOME 


TILE doorbell rang just as James, but- 
ler to the Sinders family, was in the 
midst of a graphic account of how Miss 
Birdie Sinders had managed to over- 
turn a plate full of soup into her young 
man’s lap the evening before. He had 
reached the most dramatic part of his 
story, there was a broad grin upon the 
faces of all his hearers and James was 
too much of an artist to stop upon the 
very brink of a climax. 

He continued and the bell sounded 
again, but not until he was rewarded 
by a howl of laughter from the Jimp- 
kin’s butler, Mrs. Jimpkin’s maid, all 
the Sinders servants and Jones’ valet 
assembled in the kitchen and disposed 
around a table decorated with several 
bottles of Sinders’ best imported beer, 
did he make any move to answer. 

As the echoes died away after the 
second summons, James donned his 
coat, pulled down his cuffs and assum- 
ing his professional air of funeral grav- 
ity picked up the solid silver card tray 
from a corner of the stove and leisurely 
proceeded to the discharge of his duty. 

Mr. Sinders, feeling himself to be in 
bad odor with his family, had taken 
refuge from their wrath in the library, 
that vault-like home of learning in the 
most expensive bindings, arranged up- 
on the shelves in a sort of checker- 
board effect that Sinders thought and 
freely said was “swell and neat.” 

All the books in black bindings were 
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together, those in grey beneath, flanked 
a little below by those in green and red. 
Sinders had been to considerable pains 
to find shades enough to continue the 
idea upon all four walls of the big room 
and had not spared expense, even going 
to the lengths of having a stack of city 
directories rebound in sky blue to fill 
out a corner. 

But, even in the midst of his literary 
kaleidoscope, Sinders was not happy, 
for he had nothing to read. 

Mrs. Sinders and the girls carefully 
examined every book and magazine 
that came to the house and had, ever 
since the awful day when Mrs. T. T. 
Byble had found nothing but fashion 
plates and five numbers of the Pinkun 
and seven of a horrible Yankee Police 
Gazette on the library table. 

Sinders had been sitting gloomily 
smoking and wishing himself poor 
again when the first summons came. 
Ile sprang up and was making for the 
door when he recollected that he now 
had a butler to open doors and so even 
that small pleasure was denied him. 
At the second ring he began to hope 
that James had fallen down the cellar 
stairs and broken his superior neck and 
to wonder if he did not now have suf- 
ficient excuse to offer Sally for answer- 
ing it himself. 

Then it flashed upon him that in a 
reckless moment that day he had in- 
vited old Donald Hicks to call upon 
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him and have a pipe whilst they talked 
over the old days. He shuddered at 
the thought of a visit from Hicks upon 
such an evening. He would just tip 
him the wink to make himself scarce 
since the Missis and the girls were in 
such critical humors. 

Sinders scrambled out of the enorm- 
ous chair in which he was half buried 
and hastened across the slippery pol- 
ished floors toward the door. He trod 
as warily as a cat upon hot bricks but 
a rug with all the fiendish treachery 
of the Persian slid beneath him and all 
but laid him low. At this instant he 
heard James approaching and prompt- 
ly gave way to downright panic. 

He would have sworn before all the 
Kx.C.’s in Canada that he who stood 
without the portal was none other than 
Donald Hicks, stewed of course, for was 
it not close on to ten p.m.; had not 
Donald made a modest clean-up at 
Porcupine, and who, with brains in his 
head, putting those things together 
could doubt but what he had employed 
every shining moment in an energetic 
attempt to put himself outside of all 
the moisture to be had in the city—far 
famed as the most virtuous in Canada? 


Hicks was unconventional at all 
times, but at ten in the evening of a 
festive day! Well, he must be headed 
off at all costs. What might he not say 
to the painfully correct and formal 
James? What sort of a shindy would 
he not kick up right there on the door- 
step? St. George Street, hearing it, 
would elevate its already lofty nose and 
Sally and the girls— 

Sinders bit his under lip and swore 
a miner’s oath to reach that door first. 

Alas, thanks to the slippery floor and 
the cursed Persian he had lost too much 
time. He heard his butler sliding back 
the door and entering the hall. He 
had seen his employer leaping from 
rug to rug down the long vista of the 
rooms and, knowing that if he allowed 
him to open the door he would hear 
from Mrs. Sinders without fail, hast- 
ened his pace to a dog trot. 

“Hill hawnser, sir!” he said, but 
Sinders still kept on. 
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“The old fool is getting deaf,” 
thought James and mended his pace. 
Sinders not daring to raise his voice lest 
Sally should overhear, increased his 
pace and so, master and man ran noth- 
ing more nor less than a foot-race to 
the door. 

Thanks to the butler’s handicap, 
Sinders won by a nose and opened the 
door. 


Sure enough, there stood, or rather 
leaned, friend Hicks, very much the 
worse for wear and showing every sign 
of distress in visage and eccentric ap- 
parel. He was shedding copious tears 
and vainly endeavoring to dry them 
upon the hard and unresponsive sur- 
face of all that remained of a three-dol- 
lar derby hat. 


The verandah light was bathing this 
operation in a golden glow and the de- 
parting guests at the house across the 
way were showing marked signs of in- 
terest. 

One glance was enough to reveal to 
Sinders the futility of asking Donald to 
depart. He must remove him from the 
public gaze, come what might. He 
reached for Donald’s collar with one 
hand and for the light switches with 
the other. 

His friend’s untimely lurch forward 
confused him and so he not only failed 
{o put out the verandah light but jerk- 
ed Hicks into a hall as dark as the in- 
side of a blind man’s hat. 

James, mystified by all this, had re- 
tired a few feet and stood waiting, part- 
ly for orders but mostly in order to hear 
what was to happen next. 

The slamming of the front door and 
Donald’s incoherent greetings brought 
Mrs. Sinders rustling to the head of the 
stairs. 

“James!” she called, alarmed at the 
darkness and the strange voice. 

“Yes, madam,” said James from the 
gloom. 

“What's the trouble? 
lights! This instant!” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“No, sir!” hissed Sinders desperately. 

“Nozzer lady lost in the fog,” ob- 


Turn on the 
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served Hicks. “I'll shing to keep ’er 
company.” And her aised his voice. 

“Shut up!” roared Sinders. 

“Turn on the lights!” called Mrs. 
Sinders furiously. 

James started for the switches. Sin- 
ders pushed [licks toward the library ; 
he protested and tried to go the other 
way. Mrs. Sinders ran down the stairs 
just in time to meet all three at the foot 
of them. There was a head-splitting 
collision and they all fell in a heap, the 
four-hundred-dollar grandfather clock, 
which had just that day been sent home 
from Byryre’s and forgotten in its new 
place, crashing over upon them 

There was a shower of glass, the 
chimes sounded wildly and then they 
untangled themselves. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said James. 

“Police!” croaked Donald. “It’s a 
raid!” Mrs. Sinders began to seold ve- 
hemently, and what Sinders said could 
never be repeated. 

The girls came running, the French 


maid excitedly telephoned for the 
police, the neighbor’s servants remain- 


ed in the background but missed none 
of the details and Donald, separated 


from the debris of the grandfather 
clock, was thrust into the library and 


onto the lounge to sleep it off and be 
out of harm’s way. Instead of subsid- 
ing, however, he amused himself by 
pulling down books and endeavoring 
to throw them back into place after the 
manner of a game of quoits. 

After all this, of course, no power on 
earth could save Sinders from the inter- 
view with Sally and the girls which had 
been impending all evening. He an- 
swered the numerous questions of the 
policeman who came in answer to the 
maid’s call, and bribed James into a 
promise of silence, under the impres- 
sion that he was the only dangerous 
witness, and then he meekly obeyed or- 
ders and joined his wife in her sitting- 
room. 

Nora and Birdie were there, too. He 
saw that they had recently been weep- 
ing and his heart softened, until he 
noticed that they both wore the gowns 
whose exaggerated cut had provoked 
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him to stern criticism earlier in the 
evening. 

Ile sat down before his better five- 
eighths, jauntily crossed his legs and 
thrust his thumbs into the arm- -holes of 
his vest. 

His wife looked at him witheringly 
until he could bear it no longer. 

“Sally! As sure as my name’s San- 
dy Sinders I——” 

“Don’t call me Sally. And your 
name is not Sandy. You are 8. Hob- 
son Sinders, or at least vou used to be, 
but the girls and me have decided that 
from now on you and us are the Dodds- 
Sinders. Your ma’s folks were Dodds 
and good people in the old country and 
everybody knows I was a Dodds, and 
my family can’t be beat in Canada, so 
we are Dodds-Sinders from this out.’ 

“But everybody calls me Sandy. Al 
the boys re 

“Don’t interrupt! It’s 
‘Sandy’ is vulgar.” 

“The boys, miners like that Hicks, 
we are not going to know any more. 
They’re bad form.” 

Seeing the downcast look upon her 
father’s face Birdie handed him a ecard 
upon which was engraved ‘“Dodds-Sin- 
ders.” ‘See here, pa, it looks swell.” 

He looked at it doubtfully. 

“What's this here mark?” 

“Tt’s a hyphen.” 

“Hi—hife—Dodds, line between Sin- 
ders, eh? I'll keep this, Birdie, and 
learn it before I spring it on anybody.” 

Mrs. Sinders sighed impatiently. 
“There you are again, using slang. I 
tell you Dodds-Sinders we will never 
get anywhere or be anything until you 
vet refined.” 

“Well, Sally, Sarah I mean! 
don’t need to be refined. We've got 
plenty of money. We have one of the 
swellest houses, and the swellest clothes 
and wf 

“Yes, and nobody will look at us be- 
cause everybody calls vou Sandy and 
slaps you on the back, and folks like 
Hicks come and make a show of us. 
Everybody has heard about how your 
ma insisted on doing the cooking her- 
self even though I have a high- -priced 
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French chef in the kitchen, and she 
would call him “Cheffie”’ and gossip 
with the Jimpkin’s maid over the back 
fence.” 

“Well, ma can make better tea-bis- 
cuit than that chef and you used to 
gossip with everybody up in the mines.” 

“Oh, be still! Poreupine’s society 
don’t count. We are millionaires now. 
IT want Nora and Birdie to have some 
chance.” 

“So do I.” 

“Well, for pity’s sake then, pa, don’t 
order any more ‘cuisine’ at a restaur- 
ant.” 

“Say!” exclaimed Dodds-Sinders, in- 
terested at last, “I could see from that 
waiter’s face that something was wrong. 
T heard Bob Short say the cuisine at 
that hotel was fine. I was tired of all 
the queer stuff we’ve been getting for 
to top off with and so I says to him, 
‘Bring along a big order of that there 
cuisine.’ ”’ 

Nora, divided between laughter and 
tears, explained, but her father was still 
doubtful. 

“T don’t know, 
up to date. 
to know.” 

“Him know!” cried Mrs. Dodds-Sin- 


Nora. Bob Short is 
He said it and he ought 


ders. ‘‘Why, his pa was nothing but a 
barber.” 

“You don’t say! How do you 
know?” 


“T heard Mrs. Toppe-Nyche say he 
was a barbarian and his father before 
him. So you see you can’t go by what 
he says.” 

“Um, maybe, but I could buy and sell 
the Toppe- Nyches and they don’t live 
on such a swell street either. I don’t 
see why you set such store by them.” 

“They’re in society, real society, and 
they know lords and earls and every- 


thing in England,’ answered Mrs. 
Dodds-Sinders. 
“Pa, we are going to England.” 
“What for?” 
“For culture.” 
“What's that? 
here?” 
The silence that greeted this ques- 
tion, and the hopeless expression upon 


Don’t they keep it 
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three feminine faces, made Dodds-Sin- 
ders realize that he had made one more 
mistake. He grinned unhappily. 

Nora sprang up and ran io throw her 
arms around him. 


“Dear old dad. This is not your 
lucky day. IT’ll tell you. Ma and 
3irdie and I have spent a lot of money 
furnishing up this house like a palace 
and hiring all these saucy servants and 
trying to get into the best society, but 
we can’t do it while we are so ignorant 
of what’s the right thing to do, and 
have, and say, and go to.” 

“We think that your way of making 
money is a good way to get what we 
want if we just use it right. When you 
first landed in the mines you didn’t 
know quartz from railroad iron and in- 
stead of trying to prospect right away, 
you hired out and learned from the be- 
ginning up—didn’t you?” 

Dodds-Sinders nodded and smoothed 
Nora’s bonny brown head with a dia- 
mond-decked but still horny hand. 

“Well, we have tried to learn this so- 
ciety life from the top; it don’t work, 
and so we are going over to England 
where they really know how, and see if 
we can’t pick up a few points.” 

“Then we will come back here and 
we will see who turns up their nose at 
us!” cried Birdie. 

“All right, me girls. Go along. I'll 
pay the bills and never hol—complain. 
Yer ma can’t say I ever denied her a 
thing I could give her, but look out you 
don’t come back so culturated that I 
don’t know you at all.” 


They all laughed. 


“You are going along, Sam, right 
along. You need cultivation as much 
as, we do.” 

“But Sally, dear, 
learning new tricks.” 
“Oh, no, you’re 

forty-seven.” 

“T wish TI was ninety.” 

“Tt wouldn’t save you.” 

“T wish you’d tell me why you- ‘d 

“T’ll teach this town that Sarah 
Dodds-Sinders always gets what she 
goes after.” 


I’m too old to be 


not; you’re only 
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“All right. I’ll go along and watch 
the fun.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Birdie, “what a 
queer odor! Something must be burn- 
ing.” 

Dodds-Sinders gave a gasp and dash- 
ed down to the library followed by his 
family. 

There, on the hearth-rug before the 
fire lay Donald Hicks fast asleep, beside 
him were two gold fish and a third, im- 
paled upon the papercutter, was toasted 
to a turn. 

They looked at their unconscious 
guest with various expressions and 
finally Mrs. Dodds-Sinders spoke. 

“Samuel, please don’t make, any 
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friends like Hicks in London. It’s a 
good thing we are sailing next week.” 

“T’]] be awful lonesome over there, 
Sarah. Can’t I take along a valet for 
company?” 

“Certainly! The very thing.” 

“All right. I’ll sober up Hicks. He 
needs culturating too and me and him 
could have some fun I bet you.” 

“T bet you can’t!” chorused three in- 
dignant voices. 

Dodds-Sinders, left alone, sank into 
a chair beside Hicks. “You lucky 
pup,” he said enviously. “You ain’t 
got a copper to your name and ain’t 
never going to have. I wish you was 
me and I was you.” 





Novels That Never Reach Print 


WHO buvs and reads all the new 
novels? 

It may serve as a warning to those 
with an itch for seribbling to know 
that, despite the great array of novels 
that brighten the booksellers’ windows, 
only one-half per cent. of those written 
ever attain the glory of print and a dol- 
lar-and-a-half label. This, at any rate, 
is the estimate of a popular London 
publisher. 

Great as is the number of novels pub- 
lished, it is only the merest fraction of 
those submitted. Yet the number of 
novel-writers, especially women, is ap- 
parently increasing every month. At 
least three-quarters of the novels sub- 
mitted are the work of women. 

If the people who talk of the great 
flood of novels could see the daily show- 
er of manuscripts, they would wonder, 
not at the number published, but at the 


labor in weeding the 
from the impossible. 

Many people who swear by certain 
established authors wonder where the 
new novelists — those of the outer 
fringe—find their public. The answer 
is that. the library circulation alone is 
generally enough to make the publish- 
ing of a new novel worth while; and 
there is always the chance that a book 
will make an unexpected hit. The 
judgment of the publisher’s reader is 
not infallible, and one always hopes 
for the unexpected. 

Of course all the novels published 
do not pay, but what is lost on the 
swings is made up on the roundabouts. 

Strange to say there is a_ strong 
superstition that red books are more 


likely to win success than those dress- 
ed in any other color. 


possible books 














What Will Lloyd George Do Next? 


The remarkable career of David Lloyd George, the ‘‘mouthpiece of democracy 
in the British Commons,’’ is replete with so many startling features that it is not 


unnatural for one to ask: ‘‘ What will he do next?’’ 


In the brief sketch which we 


present this month the writer discusses the query in all of its interesting phases. 


Inevitably Lloyd George has the ear of the democracy. 
of some new movement or the new head of some great party? 


THE future of the Right Honorable 
David Lloyd George, Chancellor of the 
Iixxchequer and mouthpiece of the de- 


By Linton Eccles 


mocracy in the British House of Com- cause? 


mons, is still an 
enigma to his 
friends and his 
foes. That is 
the penalty of 
being a person- 
ality: your op- 
ponents and 
often those who 
side with you 
don’t know 
what you are 
going to do 
next. Perhaps 
it is as well they 
shouldn’t, _ be- 
cause a person- 
ality wouldn’t 
be a personality 
if he were gov- 
erned by the 
rule of com- 
monplace. And 
Lloyd George 
may be revolu- 
tionary, even 
anarchistic, be- 
sides all the un- 
flattering things 
the fellows on 
the other side 
say about him; 


but he can’t be commonplace. 
They say he shuffles uneasily on his 
seat in the Cabinet chamber. 





David Lloyd George. 


Will he become the leader 


and greatly disappointed, if he sat and 
said and did nothing different from 
what his colleagues say and do. Be- 
Oh, well, say because he’s not 


commonplace. 
They say he 
wants the lead- 
ership. Of 
course; and 
there are two or 
three, at least, 
other ambitious 
men in the pre- 
sent Liberal 
Government 
who have got it 
all thought out 
that they are as 
Elisha to Eli- 
jah, and _ that 
they and they 
only are the 
heaven-appoint- 
ed ones to try 
on  Asquith’s 
mantle. But | 
have an idea— 
it may sound 
a little irrever- 
ent, but it isn’t, 
reall y—that 
heaven stands 
aside in affairs 
like these and 
lets its puppets 
arrange these 


little dealings for themselves. 


A while back nearly everybody was 


I don’t saying that Sir Edward Grey, now 
doubt it. I should be greatly surprised, Foreign Secretary, should be and would 
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be the next Prime Minister, or at any 
rate the next leader of the British Lib- 
eral party. ‘That seemed heaven’s way 
of arranging it to those who considered 
themselves, under heaven, the real 
brains of their party. “Who could be 
better than Grey?” they asked them- 
selves and each other and anybody else 
who would listen. “Ile is a proved 
statesman and diplomat, and is wonder- 
fully well trusted and liked by the 
Tories. What better proof could you 
have that he is the best man we can 
have?” 


Well, ambition has a way of upset- 
ting rudely the nice calculations of the 
armchair generals, political, social, mil- 
itary and domestic. There are men, 
one or two at least, who are more am- 
bitious than Sir Edward, who are heard 
of by the great publie outside about ten 
times or more to Grey’s once. The fact 
is, they take care to keep on acquaint- 
ance terms with what we call the man 
in the street, whilst the Foreign Secre- 
tary sticks closely to the work of his 
big department and rarely faces the 
mass of voters, even at the seething 
time of a general election. He would 
far rather handle a documental crisis 
with a foreign power than address his 
fellow members of the House of Com- 
rnons, and he would rather address his 
fellow members than he would talk 
from a platform to the man with the 
free franchise. 

Rumor has been called all shades of 
a lying jade, but sometimes she tells 
the truth. Perhaps she is telling, or 
hinting, the truth about Lloyd George. 


You have to find out how far by put-: 


ting the signs together. Undoubtedly, 
the big little Welshman wants political 
power, and more of it than his present 
position gives him. Unquestionably, 
he believes himself to be a, if not the, 
chosen leader of democracy in Britain. 
That is obvious because he has led de- 
mocracy in Britain already about twice 
as far, comparatively, towards the goal 
of democratic salvation than has any 
leader before him; and vou ean bunch 
the whole lot of them—Cobden, Bright, 
Gladstone, Campbell-Bannerman, <As- 
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quith—for the purpose of this reckon- 
ing. 

Inevitably, Lloyd George has the ear 
of the democracy. It is a simple ques- 
tion why. He talks to the democracy 
for the democracy, and he gives, or 
aims at giving, the democracy what it 
wants, or thinks it wants, or what he 
persuades it that it wants. He has 
given it old age pensions, a revolution- 
ary budget that taxes the dead and the 
living on the toll of their possessions 
as they never have been taxed before. 
And there is state insurance, labor ex- 
changes and other palliatives of unem- 
ployment and industrial inability, that 
are being tried out and have yet to 
demonstrate their real power as vote- 
pullers. 

It is probable that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has gone as far along 
the line of reform as the Cabinet and 
the party will let him for the present, 
and for some time to come. And he 
is in the position of being impatient to’ 
travel on, with the Cabinet and the 
party applying the brakes. There is a 
good deal that is reason on their side. 
The era of democratic reform ushered 
in by the smashing Liberal victory of 
1906 has had something of pyrotechnic 
splendor about it. Men who are apt to 
dismiss the greatest Welshman since 
Owen Glendower’s day in a derisive sen- 
tence say his performances have been 
all fireworks and nothing else, but they 
are wrong. For, when you get down to 
the bottom of things, you find that the 
thinking British electors are not in the 
habit of re-electing any party on; their 
displays of pyrotechnic politics. 

3ut this six years’ spell of reform has 
left the public rather out of breath, 
particularly as the public has in various 
ways to pay for the privilege of being 
reformed, dnd pay in cash, whether it 
is In percentages on property values or 
in three-penny stamps to stick on insur- 
ance forms. And it may be that the 
public in Britain is ready for a rest, 
to get used to the new state of things. 
But, say those who agree with the Chan- 
cellor, these reforms were all overdue, 
and there are some other important 

























































changes in the old course of events that 
we are still anxiously waiting for, some 
last shreds of the pall of feudalism to 
be torn away. 

Anyway, whether the people want 
more reform or more time to digest the 
meal they have been served since 1906, 
David Lloyd George has preserved prac- 
tically unimpaired his hold on the de- 
mocracy. His closest associates say he 
has immensely strengthened it, but the 
testing time for that has yet to come; 
and doubtless it is coming very soon. 


It used to be that Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, were the David and 
Jonathan of the British Cabinet. They 
both could not be Prime Ministers at 
the same time, and perhaps neither 
could have been Prime Minister with- 
out the countenance and the co-opera- 
tion of the other. So, on the face of it, 
they were fast political friends. Then 
Churchill was translated from the 
Home Office, where he upset the Labor 
allies of the Government, to the Ad- 
miralty, where he set about reforming 
with a zeal surprising even to himself. 
But it was reforming the wrong way, 
so the Lloyd George section said, 
though naturally it pleased the big 
navy people and made friends for the 
new Admiralty head where he was sad- 
ly lacking them, on the Tory side of 
the House. Lloyd George was the man 
with the nation’s purse, and he used his 
influence and his power to say that 
Churchill could have only so much to 
add to the weight of floating arma- 
ments against Germany. And though 
Churchill’s influence was thrown in the 
scale whither the money went, and his 
utmost persuasion was applied to make 
the scale weigh down more heavily, he 
was beaten at the game of:argument, 
probably because his friend’ the Chan- 
cellor had hold of the purse-strings, 
which was as good as having the last 
word. 

We may take it, reasonably, then, 
that the David and Jonathan partner- 
ship, if not at an end, is not now an 
active alliance. It looks as if David 
and Jonathan-Winston had come dan- 
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David Lloyd George in a recent pose. 
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gerously near an open rupture over the 
problem of how many Dreadnoughts. 
We heard about that time, and for the 
first time, of Lloyd George’s new land 
policy plans. He said, you remember, 
during the debates on the famous bud- 
vet, that the land tax did not go far 
enough, that is as far as he would have 
liked it to go; and if he didn’t say it 
very openly in the House he said it 
plainly enough outside, in the country, 
and not to small audiences either. Mr. 
Churchill has not said, perhaps has 
been careful not to say, anything about 
the new crusade whose forces are now 
actively being collected. But Mr. Ure, 
the Lord Advocate, Mr. Masterman and 
one or two other leaders who sit at the 
feet of the Chancellor, have supplied 
the deficiency and ranged themselves 
unequivocally on the Lloyd George 
side. 

The rumor came that Lloyd George 
would resign his job to run the new 
land campaign, as Chamberlain before 
him resigned to stump for protection ; 
but that rumor, anyway, had too long 
wings, or perhaps wasn’t feathered at 
all. The time wasn’t ripe, as the an- 
cient phrase-maker taught us to say. 

But what about Lloyd George as a 
Labor leader? It is a very interesting 
speculation, if it isn’t an actual possi- 
bility. The Labor Party in Britain is 
occupying the strongest strategic posi- 
tion it has ever held, and it is occupy- 
ing it with success for the present and 
pregnant promise for the future. Pay- 
ment of Members of Parliament—an 
important reform I omitted to mention 
hefore—was introduced, maybe forced, 
into the programme of the Liberal Govy- 
ernment by Lloyd George and his fel- 
low democrats. Whatever evils may be 
attached to this system of paying men 
to give their time to the country’s busi- 
ness, this £400 a year has opened the 
way’ for the democracy to represent it- 
self, if it wishes to be so single-minded. 
It means all the difference between 
going or not going to Westminster for 
the poor member, and the term “poor 
member” enrolls practically all the La- 
bor representatives, shut out by the Os- 
borne judgment from being officially 
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financed by trade union funds ; it in- 
cludes quite a few of the Liberal and 
none of the Conservative members. 
Therefore, potentially, Lloyd George 
and his democratic associates have 
earned the gratitude of all Labor men 
and all those in his own party who are 
not big contractors or company promot- 
ers or anything else that counts its in- 
come with a string of noughts. 

Trade union men began, after the 
passing of the payment of members’ 
provision, to say, in different ways, 
“Now, if only we had a leader.” They 
had, and have, leaders, but no leader. 
They want a big man, a statesman, a 
general, above all a man who can sway 
the people. And Lloyd George can 
sway the people as no one else so far in 
the present generation has done, or ap- 
parently can do. And Lloyd George 
can lead the new democratic party in 
Britain if he will. Will he? 

That is the wav the reasoning runs, 
and it runs naturally, doesn’t it? The 
idea certainly is not fantastic or far- 
fetched. To be acknowledged as It, as 
we say sometimes when we feel like 
talking slang, is far more satisfying to 
the ambition than merely to play sec- 
ond fiddle in the orchestra, whether it 
is playing political or any other kind of 
harmony. So, to come back to our 
opening sentence, Lloyd George’s fu- 
ture is an enigma. It may not puzzle 
us for long, for though the Chancellor 
has shown that he knows how to wait 
with almost Christian-like resignation 
and patience, he has also demonstrated 
his power to make quick, and if you 
like, revolutionary decisions. Will he 
make this one, the way the British 
democrats think he will? “Wait and 
see,” spoke Mr. Asquith upon a sig- 
nificant occasion, when the people want- 
ed him to say, “Come, I’ll tell you all 
T know.” And it is likely the Premier 
is waiting himself to see what his chief 
lieutenant will do. And it is rather 
more than likely that if Mr. Asquith, 
by some stroke of obsession very un- 
usual to him, would take us into his 
confidence and tell us all he knew about 
Mr. Llovd George’s immediate future, 


the disclosure would be a desperately 
interesting one. 
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By Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


DID you ever come across the hog at 
home—the man who is so affable. such 
a genial good fellow in the club down- 
town and among his men friends and 
business associates, but who, when in 
his home, throws off his mask and feels 
no obligation to restrain himself or to 
temper his language; the man who 
finds fault with everything, abuses 
everybody, criticises everything, who 
storms about the house like a mad bull 
when he is out of sorts and things do 
not please him? 

We have all undoubtedly met this 
man, the good fellow at the club and 
the hog at home—the man who uses 
his home for a kicking post. 

The hog at home is a very curious 
animal. I have seen him in the midst 
of a terrible rage when he seemed to 
be the plaything of his passion, become 
as gentle and docile as a lamb in an in- 
stant with the ringing of a door-bell 
and the announcing of company. It 
would seem as though there must be 
some magical connection between the 
door-bell and this man’s temper. 

When it did not seem possible for 
him to get control of himself, he did 
not have the slighest difficulty in calm- 
ing down in an instant when a caller 
was announced, thus proving that this 
matter of self-control was largely one 
of vanity, self-pride. He would be 
mortally ashamed to have the caller see 
the hog husband that was there when 
the door-bell rang. 

We often see him in the home sitting 
cross, crabbed, glum, during the entire 





evening and at meals, without making 
the slightest effort to be agreeable. At 
the club or in his business dealings, 
even if things go wrong, he feels oblig- 
ed to restrain himself and be decent be- 
cause he would not have his business 
friends see him with his mask off. He 
has too much pride and vanity for that. 
But when he is at home he thinks he 
is under no obligation to be agreeable; 
he thinks he has a perfect right to do 
just what he feels like doing, and to be 
just as mean, hateful, and disagreeable 
as he wants to be. He makes no at- 
tempt to restrain or control himself. 

Such boorishness and lack of com- 
panionableness between husband and 
wife are among the most common do- 
mestic jov killers. 

Of course the woman is often at 
fault, but she is more naturally a 
home maker at heart than the man. 
He is more selfish and apt to be indif- 
ferent to the home, and he is the one 
who needs to be roused to the respon- 
sibility of making home happy, and 
marriage full of the mutual joy in giv- 
ing. 

“Tf there are women who do not, by 
study and that best companionship 
which they could offer to their hus- 
bands, learn rightly to play the part 
of helpmeets, there are far more men 
who, for one selfish reason or another, 
never give their wives the opportuni- 
tv,” writes Mrs. John Logan. 

A woman’s thirst for sympathy and 
close companionship is very difficult 
for the average man to comprehend. 
111 
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It would be as impossible for a woman 
to live her normal life under abuse or 
indifference without sympathetic com- 
panionship, as for a rose to develop its 
nermal beauty and fragrance without 
sunshine. This is often the reason why 
¢o many wives seek elsewhere the sym- 


pathy which their husbands deny 
them. 
There are men who think that if 


they do not actually strike their wives, 
if they provide a house and clothing 
for them, they ought to be satisfied and 
happy. But these things will never 
insure happiness to the kind of a 
woman vou would desire your wife to 
he, my friend. 

It often occurs that a man marries 
a beautiful, bright, cheerful girl, who 
is always bubbling over with animal 
epirits, and in a short time everybody 
notices a complete change in her char- 
acter, brought about by the perpetual 
suppression of her husband, who if not 
actually brutal, is severe in his eriti- 
cisms and unreasonable’ in his de- 
mands. ‘The wife is surrounded with 
this joy killing atmosphere of sharp 
criticism or severity until she entirely 
loses her naturalness and spontaneity, 
and self-expression becomes impossible. 


The result is an artificial, flavorless 
character, 
Think of the suffering of a wife 


who feels her spirits gradually drving 
up, and her buoyaney and vyouthful- 
ness evaporating: her beauty, her at- 
tractiveness gradually fading: in fact 
her ambition strangled, her whole life 
heing blighted in a eold, loveless en- 
vironment. 

A lady recently told me that not 
onee during several months which she 
spent at the house of friends did she 
see the husband display the slightest 
sion of affection for his wife, although 
she is a woman vastly superior to him 
in everv wavy. 

She has dragged out an unloved, 
miserable existence for more than a 
quarter of a century with a husband 
who is cold and absolutely indifferent 
to her comfort. pleasure, or happiness. 
Not once in a year does he take her 
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anywhere. He is practically never seen 
with her away from home. He never 
thinks she needs an outing, a vacation, 
or a change. When he travels, he goes 
alone or in the company of others, 
never even suggesting that his wife 
accompany him. This man is not un- 
kind or cruel, he is only indifferent to 


his wife. He has not a particle of sen- 
timent for her. 
To many women indifference 1s 


worse than cruelty, if the cruel hus- 
band shows at least a little affection 
now and then. Utter indifference is 
one of the things that the feminine 
heart cannot endure without keen suf- 
fering. 

Indifference and cruelty are evident 
forms of selfishness, the root of domes- 
tic unhappiness. Less evident, per- 
haps, is that self-love which many men 
mistake for love of their wives. It is 
a sort of projection of themselves with 
which they are in love. They think 
more of their own comfort, their own 
well-being, their own ambitions, their 
own pleasure, than they do of the high- 
est welfare of their wives. 

Many such men do not mean to be 
celfish in their home life, and really 
believe they are generous, but their 
minds are so focused upon themselves 
and their ambition that they can only 
think of a wife in reference to them- 
selves. Whereas the highest love has 
the highest welfare of the individual at 
heart, not its own. 


It is fortunate for the world that a 
woman’s love is not so selfish. not so 
self-centred as a man’s. If it were, 
civilization would go back to barbarism. 

When a woman has given up every- 
thing for a husband who, before mar- 
riage was alwavs bringing her flowers 
and showing other little evidences of his 
«ffection. who was generous and loving 
and kind. but who afterwards seldom 
thinks of these little attentions so much 
appreciated by women, but is often in- 
different, cross, and fault-finding, she 
cannot help feeling unhappy at the 
contrast. 

Tt does not seem possible that a man 
who could be so affectionate, kind, and 
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considerate while pursuing the object 
of his regard, could become indifferent 
and cruel after he had secured the 
prize; but this is true of multitudes of 
men. 

With many men romance ends with 
marriage, as a hunter’s interest dies 
with the game when he has fired the 
shot that kills. 

If there is any person who needs pity 
in the world, it is the wife who gives 
love and makes perpetual sacrifices in 
return for indifference, neglect, and 
even cruelty. Is it not a crime for a 
man to take a beautiful, affectionate 
buoyant girl from a happy home, after 
a romantic courtship, and then crush 
her spirit, and freeze her love by cold, 
heartless indifference and selfishness; to 
wreck her happiness? Can any greater 
disappointment come into a woman’s 
life-than to see her dream of love, mar- 
riage, and a happy home blighted by 
cold-hearted, indifferent, cruel neg- 
lect? 

“Jealousy and suspicion poison the 
atmosphere of the familv. The home 
joy cannot live where they are enter- 
tained. ° At the outset young people 
who marry should resolve never to per- 
mit the sun to go down on their wrath. 
Lovers fondly faney that they will 
never have a quarrel. However, most 
husbands and wives occasionally have 
little differences which need _ not 
amount to much if they simply follow 
one rule; never to go to sleep at night 
except in friendly harmony. If there 
has been a disturbance of peace, settle 
it before bedtime. If either has done 
or said anvthing to wound the other, 
confess and seek forgiveness before the 
head touches the pillow. 

“We take offence too easily. I go 

eases of husbands and wives—who, 

a discussion over a matter of i Ro 
no real importance, get offended with 
each other, and the hushand goes away 
without his usual morning kiss,— goes 
down town and is miserable all day 
long, and the wife stavs at home and 
is miserable all day long; and over 
what? They forget the time when she 
was the one ideal of all that was beau- 
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tiful; they forget the time when he was 
the one hero picked out of all the sons 
of earth. For a contemptible, petty, 
little nothing they think unkindly and 
harshly of each other. Is a little trifle 
like that worth purchasing at the price 
of the happiness of a day? How petty 
it is! If people would only stop and 
think, they would be ashamed of them- 
selves, and ask each other’s pardon, 
and devote themselves to creating sun- 
shine and peace instead of getting of- 
fended over things that are of no earth- 
ly account.” 

“Tf folks could have their funerals 
when they are alive and well and strug- 
eling along, what a help it would be!” 
sighed Mrs. Perkins, upon returning 
from a funeral, wondering how poor 
Mrs. Brown would have felt if she 
could have heard what the minister 
said. “Poor soul, she never dreamed 
they set so much by her! 

“Mis’ Brown got discouraged. Ye 
see; Deacon Brown, he’d got a way of 
blaming everything on to her. I don’t 
suppose the deacon meant it,—’twas 
just his way,—but it’s awful wearing. 
When things wore out or broke, he act- 
ed just as if Mis’ Brown did it herself 
on purpose; and they all caught it, like 
the measles or the whooping cough.” 

Just think what a woman who has 
half a dozen children has to endure if 
she is obliged to do all her work,—sew- 
ing, cooking, washing, and cleaning— 
without even the assistance of a hired 
girl. How long could a man stand this 
kind of an existence, shut up in a house 
or a little flat year in and year out, 
rarely ever going anywhere, with very 

ttle variety or change? How would 
he keep his cheer? A few davs of con- 
finement in the home is about all most 
men can stand, especially if their rest 
is disturbed at night by sick children. 

Most men little realize how rapidly a 
woman fades and uses herself up and 
loses her cheer when she works like a 
slave all dav and long into the night, 
caring for a large family. Just because 
a wife is willing to do everything she 
can to help her husband, is no reason 
why he should allow her to ruin her 
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health and attractiveness, rob her of 
the zest for living, in the operation. 
There is nothing more wearing and ex- 
asperating, nothing which will grind 
life away more rapidly than monoton- 
ous, exacting housework. A man has 
a great variety during the day in his 
business; but his wife slaves at home 
and rarely gets any variety. How is 
she to keep joy in the home for the 
children, or for guests and friends? 

She is plodding and digging all day 
long, year in and year out, cleaning, 
scrubbing, mending clothes, caring for 
the children.—a work which grinds life 
away rapidlv, because of the drudgery 
and monotony in it. 

The husband has constant change 
which rests and refreshes him; but to 
the average wife it is one dull. mono- 
tonous routine of hard, exacting, ex- 
asperating toil. And vet the wife and 
mother should be the fountain head of 
joy in the home. 

Many a man is cross and crabhed 
when he comes home, just because his 
wife is not quite as buoyant and cheer- 
ful and entertaining as he thinks she 
ought to be after a nerve-racking, ex- 
acting day’s work. What does he do to 
make the evening pleasant for her? 
How many times during the last year 
has he taken his wife out to entertain- 
ments or to dinner? When did he 
last take her away on a little trip? 
How long has it been since he brought 
her home some flowers, confectionery, 
n book, or some other little gift which 
would tell her that he was thoughtful 
of her? How often has he given un 
his club, or the society of his compan- 
ions, or his own pleasure to remain 
home and help his wife take care of the 
children, or make the evening delight- 
ful for his familv? 

Saving only the dregs for the home. 
exasperated nerves and jaded energies, 
is a verv short-sighted policv. Thous- 
ands of homes in this country are made 
up of shreds and patches. All we find 
there is the by-product of a man’s or- 
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cupation. Many a man gives the home 
what he has left over,—the crumbs, the 
odds and ends. Instead of bringing to 
it his freshest energies, his buoyant 
spirits, he often comes a_ physical 
wreck. He remains in the store or of- 
fice as long as there is anvthing left of 
him that is anv good. Then he goes 
home, and he wonders why the child- 
ren avoid him. why they do not run 
and throw their arms about his neck, 
delighted to see him. 

The children know that when such 
a father reaches home their fun is 
pretty nearly over. They do not see 
anvthing very interesting or attractive 
in his long, tired face. They know 
there is no spring in his dragging, hesi- 
tating steps. They know there is no 
vitalitv left for a romp with them on 
the floor or on the lawn. They know 
‘hey have to keep quiet or they wil! be 
sent to bed or out of the room. 

The average modern man has taken 
the cream off his energies during the 
davtime. and brings home only the 
skimmed milk. and this is often very 
sour. Then he wonders why his wife 
is not as bright and as agreeable as she 
used to be! He cannot see the poor, 
mean, miserable, starved part of him- 
self that he brings to her. and. he ex- 
pects her to match it all with the same 
charm and sweetness, the same jovous 
response that she gave him when he 
brought the best part of himself to her. 
Tlis weariness and depression cannot 
summon forth that happy response; 
thev paralyze the children’s plav; they 
strangle the home jov. 

The fun loving faculties in many 
children are never half developed: 
hence the melancholy traits, the ten- 
dency to sadness, moroseness, morhid- 
ness, which we see in men and women 
evervwhere. These are not normal. 
Thev are indications of stifled, sup- 
pressed. dwarfed nature. And thev are 
to be laid at the door of the killers of the 
home joy. 
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By Mabel Burkholder 


THIS was one of the nights when 
Lemuel Brown, bachelor, labored un- 
der the impression that he was missing 
some of the joys of life. He had just 
returned from a_neighbor’s house, 
where there were women and children, 
and shouts of youthful joviality, and 
snatches of music; and the bungalow 
on the hill was doubly empty, doubly 
silent, in comparison. 

To be sure, his cat, Clover, sprang to 
meet him from a rafter as he opened 
the woodshed door, and the back-log in 
the kitchen stove still sent out a grateful 
warmth, which took the place of a wel- 
come. He struck a light, threw on some 
smaller sticks of wood, patted Clover, 
now rubbing enthusiastically against 
his legs, and sinking into a chair with 
his heels on the stove, reflected that 
there were also some annoyances he had 
escaped. 

For one of his education and worldly 
polish this seemed, indeed, a strange 
life he had chosen. That during tw elve 
of the best years of his life, from twen- 
ty-one to thirty-three, a young chap, not 
too bad looking, reared in luxury, col- 
lege educated, should bury himself 
among quiet country hills and_ prac- 
tically lead the life of a hermit, with his 
horses as his hobby, his cat as his friend, 
was an incomprehensible riddle to most 
of his acquaintances. People were fond 
of hunting for the cause. Yes, his 
neighbors that very night had been pry- 
ing into the why and wherefore of it. 

As he dreamed before the blazing 


wood fire the reason came before him in 
a series of flame pictures, weird, unreal, 
dazzling, like the passing scenes of 
mov ing-picture show. 

Out on the winding road that led 
from his home town of A—— to the 
next town of B——, thirty miles away, 
on a beautifully wooded slope stood 
Sunny Brae, a house—nay, to his 
dreaming vision, a mansion. On either 
side of its broad halls branched off 
rooms, which his fancy furnished as he 
had seen them last, twelve years ago, 
with every appointment a luxurious 
taste could suggest. Before the house 
lay a shady, sloping lawn, filled with 
the changing scenes of childhood. In 
an orchard at the side a group of mild- 
eyed calves poked their noses through 
the pickets, begging a share in the chil- 
dren’s lunches. 

Thus in flame passed the first picture 
-~his childhood’s home. 

Then a cloud began 


to creep over 
Sunny Brae. 


The family fell on evil 
days. His father was cheated in busi- 
ness. He failed, in his old age. The 
proud old aristocrat died of heart-break. 
In two short, terrible years mother was 
gone, children were scattered, home 
was a mocking echo of the past. 

Then the third picture of the series 
leapt up out of the flame. 

The old house still stood on the wood- 
ed slope, on the winding road that ran 
between A—— and B He who 
had stolen his father’s business and ac- 
cepted the house as payment for his 
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father’s failure, dwelt there, and used 
his father’s barns, his mother’s furni- 
ture 

The young man closed his eyes. The 
scene had become too painful to dwell 
on. 

Usurpers seldom prosper and Na- 
thaniel Darlington was no exception to 
the rule. He was a gray-haired man 





when at the height of his roguery. 
Twelve years’ worry over uncertain 
schemes had made him old. His brain 


did not work as cleverly as_ before. 
Other men went him one better. 

Lem Brown was one of them. 

Ranching thoroughbred horses is a 
paying business. Young Brown grew 
rich at it. As he never spent, he had 
all he ever made laid up ina snug place. 
The best of his system of living was 
that he never had to spend. When 
other people, like Nat Darlington, spent 
more than they earned, he was always 
willing to lend, lend, that they might 
spend more and enjoy themselves still 
more extravagantly. Of late years, in 
a quiet way through his lawyer, he had 
lent Nat Darlington sums running into 
the thousands, and taken as security— 
Sunny Brae. Nat was always going to 
pay it back in a lump when some of 
his schemes worked, but Brown plan- 
ned that the lump should be Sunny 
Brae. 


He had put in all those hard, inter- 
vening years sustained by the hope that 
some day he should be able to set Dar- 
lington out on the road—he and all his. 
He didn’t know what family he had, 
but he hoped he had a lot of them. 
And he hoped the day they were set out 
would be cold and raining, and that 
they wouldn’t have coats to keep them 
warm. 

Just here the fire died down without 
warning, the pictures faded, and the 
young man’s chair came to the floor 
with a vengeful thump. The hour of 
doom had struck. Why delay the sweet 
moment of vengeance? Old Darling- 
ton eould not now keep the interest 
paid. Why let it run on into the new 
year? No, he resolved to be the master 
of Sunny Brae on the first day of Jan- 
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uary. It would be his New Year’s 
ent to himself. 

He brushed Clover impatiently from 
his knee, threw himself on his best 
horse and galloped into town to consult 
his lawyer, Bute and Son. Like a caged 
lion he paced up and down Bute’s office, 
dictated his wishes to his as stonished 
lawyer, watched the letter of doom writ- 
ten, signed it with his own signature. 
Brown was a common name “around 
town, and it is doubtful if the Darling- 
tons knew the exact identity of the man 
to whom they were indebted. Growing 
boys change rapidly into bearded men, 
and few recognized in the stern, silent 
man, the gay, reckless youth of a dozen 
years ago. Now he signed himself in 
letters of cruel blackness, Lemuel 
Brown, son of Morton Brown, late of 
Sunny Brae. 

Two weeks after the letter ran its way 
of death, he decided to follow it up by 
a personal visit. He had received no 
reply, and he dreaded lest Darlington 
should make a feeble effort to crawl out 
of the trap. Again he threw himself on 
his best horse and galloped past the 
town, out on the winding road with the 
beautifully wooded hills. Crowning the 
slope rose the ancient chimneys of 
sunny Brae. A faint smoke curled up 
from one of them. Its lazy waves of 
motion did not suggest enough heat. to 
counterbalance the frost of the bitter 
December day. Brown hoped Darling- 
ton was cold and that his fire was out. 

Mitching his horse to an old tie-post 
his own boyish hands had sunk in the 
ground twenty vears ago, this young old 
man, gray-headed, yet with a boyish 
bound in his step, w alked up to the 
front door of the mansion and rapped 
imperiously with his riding-whip. He 
stamped around in the cold a full min- 
ute before anybody came. 

At last the door, a heavy one that 
stuck at the bottom, was opened, and 
& young woman in a long blue working 
apron looked out suspiciously on the 
stranger. Lem pawed over the whole 
Knglish language in an attempt to get 
words to express his errand. 

The young woman, who had soft 


pres- 
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blue eyes and a marvellous wealth of 
umber hair, opened the door wider and 
he followed her meekly into the hall. 
Where was the old man? Mean as Lem 
was feeling, he wasn’t mean enough to 
take out his revenge on this girl. 

“Come in here,” she said, as she 
opened the door into a kind of sitting- 
room, which he remembered his 
father’s library. 

Here the one fire of the house burned 
in the grate, and around it on the floor 
played a couple of children, a girl of 
ten and a boy of seven. 

This, too, was disconcerting. Lem 
had a notion that children ought to be 
happy until they were eighteen or 
twenty—as he had been. 

“T am Lemuel Brown, son of Morton 
Brown, late of Sunny Brae,” he said 
awkwardly, .as without invitation he 
laid his hat and whip on the table. 

The girl recoiled noticeably. Even 
the children glanced up with a shiver 
of fear. The stern stranger had thrown 
a gloom over their game. The little 
girl shrank back into her corner, while 
the boy, half in fear, half with the idea 
of protecting her, came and laid his 
head on the young woman’s arm. 

“Will you be seated?” she asked, in 
an expressionless tone. 

He handed the chair back. 


“Will you?” he returned courteously. 
It came more natural for Lem to be 
courteous than otherwise. 

She sank into it, and he stood with 


his back to the fire, hands clenched be- 
hind. 


“T am Irene Darlington,” said the 
girl, forcing herself to look at him. 
“And this is Fritz and Bessie, my little 
brother and sister. I introduce myself, 
because I am afraid you will have to 
deal with me. Father is upstairs, too 
ill to be disturbed. At times his mind 
is quite weak, so most of the business 
falls on me.” 

Brown smothered an oath. It was 
just like a trick of old Darlington to 
pretend illness and leave the brunt of 
affairs to fall on his defenceless daugh- 
ter. He glanced up the stairs as if he 
would go up and drive him out of his 


as 
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lair. But the girl’s blue eyes were wells 
of truth. He was too much a gentle- 
man to doubt her veracity. 

He stooped to tighten a buckle on his 
riding boots awkwardly. 

“You have foreclosed the mortgage,” 
she said, looking at him with a sort of 
fascinated horror, as if he were a huge 
reptile. 

From the bottom of his heart 
thanked her for making the opening. 

“T was thinking I would have to,” he 
muttered lamely. 

“Were you thinking of staying here 
to see fair play? Or of sending your 
bailiff? There are many things we 
might run away with.” 

He denied any such intention. 

She continued speaking, though her 
heavy lids were closed. 

“You have been kind to bear with us 
so long.” 

Kind! The gentle creature was a 
master of sarcasm. 

“Tf you could—that is, perhaps you 
are prepared to pay something.” 

Half-veiled under their fringe of 
lashes, the blue eyes looked up into his 
dark, set face, and lips white as milk 
muttered, “We cannot pay.” 

“Oh,” said the man, leaning over to 
peer into her face. 

She pushed back her chair beyond 
his reach, and rose, gathering all her 
forces, speaking rapidly as if fearful her 
strength would fail. 

“Mr. Lemuel Brown, son of Morton 
Brown, late of Sunny Brae, your claims 
are absolutely just. I do not know why 
you have spared us so long. I did not 
know till the letter came just who you 
were. But now you may take your 
sweet revenge from a broken family 
that cannot resist you. We have done 
vou irreparable wrong. I beg no mercy 
at your hands, no extension of time. 
We are arranging to vacate the house 
on the last day of the vear as you re- 
quested. See, all our furniture is being 
torn up for a sale on that day. Even 
this”’—she laid her hand on the old 
piano—“even this has to go.” 

It was his own mother’s piano. He 
had run his first scales over its creamy 


he 
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keys. She spoke of it as her treasure. 

“Even this——” 

She reeled and sank back into her 
chair, every drop of blood leaving her 
face. 

Alarmed at the sudden swoon, he 
crossed the room, picked her up and 
carried her to the lounge. The little 
girl, painfully used to the symptoms, 
ran for water. 

“Miss Darlington,” he pleaded, “tell 
me what I can do for you.” 

“Do?” she sighed, speaking thinly, as 
from a spirit world. ‘Could you leave 
me alone for awhile? Could you rest 
assured that I will not cheat you, and 
Go?” 

He stepped back to spare her the tor- 
ture he knew his presence inspired. As- 
sured that Bessie could do all that was 
possible for the present, he picked up 
his hat and whip and went out, gently 
closing the door behind him. 

At the gate he encountered old Dr. 
McMann, urging his short-winded pony 
up the hill. 


“MeMann,” said Lemuel Brown 
fiercely, “in what state is old man Dar- 
lington?” 


“Well,” said the old doctor, while the 
pony took advantage of the rest and 
cropped a mouthful of frozen grass, 
“pretty bad, I should say. Mind, I] 
don’t say fatal. He may last for years, 
but he’ll just live to add to the burdens 
of his daughter, for he is childish, un- 
reasonable, undependable.” 

Lem kicked himself for asking. He 
knew the girl had spoken the truth, but 
because she was a Darlington he hated 
to take her word. 

“The young woman up there isn’t 
the old fool’s daughter?” he burst out. 

The doctor smiled and nodded. 

“Stranger anomalies have happened. 
You must take into account the girl’s 
mother, who was one of God’s saints.” 


“Small wonder she died young,” 
muttered Brown bitterly. 
The old doctor stroked his white 


beard thoughtfully. 

“And the girl will go just like her. 
It’s to see her, not the old man, that I 
am making this trip out to-day. Lately 
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she’s been taking queer fainting spells. 
Thinks it’s her heart. All bosh! She 
wants more care, more consideration, 
more simple, everyday comforts. She 
is a strong, brave girl, but she can’t 
stand everything.” 

Brown’s face was a puzzle. 

‘What seems to be the trouble? You 
say she is worrying?” 

“Suffering Samuel! Haven’t you 
heard? The story goes that the Dar- 
lingtons are pretty deeply in debt. 
Some lawyer in town holds a mortgage 
for all the place is worth. I hear they 
are to get out at the end of the year. 
No wonder Irene is cut up about it. It 
has been her home for twelve years, and 
a noble old place it is.” 

Lem nodded, whipping up his horse, 
and the doctor jogged on up the hill. 


As the horse started up suddenly, a 
tiny square of white paper loosened 
from the cuff of the young man’s coat 
and fell into the frozen roadway. It 
looked like a snapshot. He could only 
conjecture that it had stuck to his coat 
as he brushed past the table or the side- 
board. He threw himself from his sad- 
dle to pick it up. As he half expected 
he was rewarded by the pictured face of 
Irene Darlington. Too much agitated 
io examine it then, he frowned at it 
and put it in his pocket. 

Down through the town and out on 
his own road galloped Lemuel Brown, 
shaking his fist at the stars in his help- 
less rage. 

“Where does my revenge come in? 
My twelve-vears’-planned revenge! God 
in heaven, where is the satisfaction for 
which I prayed?” 

Lemuel Brown was a constant reader 
of his Bible, especially of the thunder- 
ous prophets who foretold the doom of 
evildoers. He pondered over gloomy 
Jeremiah, he drank in with delight the 
terrors of Hosea. Tt seemed to him that 
it was Bible teaching that all sinners 
should come to their day of doom. It 
pleased him to believe his the appointed 
hand to hasten the destruction of his 
own personal enemies. Lem seldom 
read the New Testament. Forgiveness 
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until seventy times seven did not appeal 
to him. 

That night as he sat in his little, com- 
fortless kitchen, the tortoise-shell cat 
with the clover-leaf marked in yellow 
on her back pushing her friendly nose 
under his coat to find a warm spot to 
curl up in, he reached up his hand and 
took his old thumb-worn Bible from 
the lamp-shelf. 

It opened at random at Haggai, a 
good book, full of strong denuncia- 
tions. He plunged in for several 
verses. But the theme did not suit him. 
It was about the hoarding of money, 
which after one had laid it up for self- 
ish purposes, leaked away, bringing no 
satisfaction. 

“He that earneth wages, earneth 
wages to put it into a bag with holes,” 
declared the prophet. 

Lem shut the book with such a snap 
that Clover jumped four inches. If 
ever anybody had been hoarding money 
in a bag with holes he was that man. 

Gravely he brought the picture of 
Irene Darlington out of his pocket, and 
gave himself up to the melancholy 
pleasure of examining it. It was a 
sweet face, albeit the lips were set too 
tightly and there was a certain dejec- 
tion expressed by the drooping shoul- 
ders. It showed a soul starving for 
sympathy—for comforts, the doctor 
had said. Was it possible that Irene 
Darlington was without the simple com- 
forts of everyday life? 


“Blame it all! If it isn’t the worst 
mix-up that could have come to pass!” 

Clover leapt up sympathetically and 
put her cold nose between his collar and 
his neck. 

“Insidious, encroaching, wheedling, 
vou know how to win your way like all 
your sex,” he muttered. 

Still he did not put her down. In- 
stead his hand began ahsently to stroke 
the round, soft head. 

“You were made to be loved, so I will 
love you,” he said, talking to the cat 
and looking at the picture. 

Stretching back in his chair he closed 
his eyes, as if to shut out a vision of the 
cheerless room, the hunted girl, the 
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helpless children he had left at Sunny 
Brae. 

““A bag with holes,” his tight lips 
quivered. 

Clover, looking up wisely at times 
from the corner of her eyelid, thought 
her master slept in his chair; and he, 
looking down at other times, thought 
Clover slept, so did not move for fear of 
disturbing her. Thus they passed the 
night by the fire. 


In the morning, with a hard, gray 
face, he dispatched a letter to the elder 
Bute, giving minute instructions as to 
how to proceed at the sale, and after 
how he wanted the business settled up. 
He took great pains to make the letter 
as harsh, as unrelenting, as any that 
had preceded it; but the thing he really 
sat down to write about was expressed 
in four words at the bottom of the sheet. 

“Buy in the piano.” 

Then, as if shy of his own presence, 
he walked irrelevantly across the kit- 
chen and examined his face in the look- 
ing-glass. Before he turned away he 
pulled out several gray hairs over one 
temple. 


It was the last day of the year. Six 
o’clock at night. A gray, dreary even- 
ing. The sale was over. The strange 
men had gone. The tramp of horses 
had died away in the yard. Sunny 
3rae, the ghost of its former self, lay 
stripped of all its furnishings, a wilder- 
ness without, a tomb within. 

Only in the sitting-room, where a 
table and a couple of chairs remained, 
a wood fire still blazed on the hearth. 
In the kitchen the children were trving 
to get a bit of supper for themselves. 
For once Trene had failed them. She 
stood leaning against the dismantled 
window, both hands locked over her 
forehead that ached till it was numb. 


Lemuel Brown came up the path 
from nowhere. He had not been at the 
sale, and seemed now to spring sudden- 
ly from the shadows of the night. He 
knew his presence seemed an insuffer- 
able intrusion that night. Tread as 
lightly as he would, it must seem to the 
girl at the window that he was walking 
over her with heels of iron. 
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She greeted him with her back when 
he entered. He drew the one chair not 
in use up to the fire. 

“T did not expect you until to-mor- 
row,” she murmured, turning. 

“T see the piano is still here,” he 
said shortly. ‘‘Who bought it?” 

“T do not know,” she responded 
dully. “A lawyer from town, I think. 
They said he bought most of the valu- 
able things.” 

“Was it Bute?” 

“Tt may have been the younger Bute. 
T have never dealt with him, and so do 
not know him.” 

“They are friends of mine and will 
not hurry the things away.” 

“What can it matter,” she cried, turn- 
ing on him fiercely, “whether the piano 
goes to-night or a week from to-night?” 

He came a step nearer. 

“Trene,” he said, “sit down. I have 
some things to say to you that may ex- 
plain the intrusion of my presence here 
to-night.” 

She threw up her fair head haught- 
ilv, but he did not seem to notice his 
mistake. He had been calling her pic- 
ture by its first name so long that it 
came perfectly natural. 

Seeing that he still pointed to a chair, 
she submitted and sat down. He threw 
himself into the one opposite, and they 
faced each other across the long table. 

“T confess,” he said abruptly, “to a 
lifelong hatred of vour father. I con- 
fess that for twelve vears I have been 
trving to ruin him, as he ruined my 
family.” 

“But,” he threw out his arms across 
the table, as if to bridge the gulf be- 
tween them, “so help me, God, I never 
knew that your father had a daughter 
on whom was falling the vengeance I 
was planning for him. Will you give 
me credit for that much humanity? 
Will you say you believe my word?” 

“Are vou not saying it?” She had 
leaned back her head and closed her 
eves in the utterlv weary attitude he 
remembered so well. 

“Heaven knows,” he went on pas- 
sionately, “that after I saw you all the 
sweetness went out of my revenge.” 
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“Yet you failed not to carry it out 
to the last item,” she reminded him. 

His long arm swept across the table, 
caught the hand that lay white and mo- 
tionless on the other edge, and gripped 
it in spite of protests. 

“T was a fool. I was mad with the 
defeat of my purpose. When I came 
to myself, what could I do to stop the 
sale you yourself had planned and 
which was to take place in a few days?” 

“Tf those precious things had been 
your mother’s,” she said, with rebellious 
bitterness, “you would have done some- 
thing.” 

“Good heavens!” he interrupted her. 
“Were the things not my mother’s be- 
fore they were vours?” 

She opened her blue eyes wide to 
look into his dark face, now suffused 
with tender feeling. 

“Forgive me,” she cried. “I cannot 
seem to remember your part of it. I 
was such a child when we came here. 
It seems to me the place and all the 
beautiful things belonging to it were 
ours always.” 

Never relaxing the grip of her fin- 
vers, his dark eves held hers as a mag- 
net holds a steel. 

“Just to think,” she continued, 
speaking as if impelled by his will, 
“that vour childish feet rang through 
these halls, that your dear ones sang 
songs around that same piano.” With 
her free hand she brushed away a tear. 
‘Ah, vour claim is prior to mine. Will 
vou believe my sincerity when I ex- 
press the wish that you may be happy 
here with no nightmare memories of 
our existence to vex your future peace?” 

“Happy?” He caught up the word 
passionately. ‘Happy here? T shall 
not try to live here. The place is full 
of ghosts.” 

Again she opened her eyes wider to 
look at him. 

“Not live here? Not live at Sunny 
Brae when you can? Not gather your 
family together and rebuild the old 
scenes?” 

“The years have scattered my family 
hevond recall. TI alone am left. Hav- 
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ing done without luxuries for twelve 
years, I fancy I shall do without them 
longer.” 

She made no reply. 

“Miss Darlington,” he asked abrupt- 
ly, “what plans have you made for fu- 
ture residence?” 

“We stay this winter with an old 
aunt in town. After that I have no 
ylans.” 

“What I am trying to say, though I 
am clumsy about getting it said, is this. 
Do not be in a hurry to leave Sunny 
Brae on my account. If you wish to 
delay your going a week, a month - 

“A day would be heavenly,” she mut- 
tered, shutting out a vision of the life 
to come with her exacting relative; “but 
we cannot live without furniture.” 

“Bute is my lawyer, as you know. 
He only bought the things for me, and 
my sole desire in securing them was 
that they might remain here as long as 
you cared to use them.” 

“Did you,” she asked, as full compre- 
hension dawned slowly in her face, 
“command him to run them up to 
fabulous prices, so that I am a richer 
woman to-night than I ever was in my 
life hefore?” 

A slow flush spread to the roots of 
his hair. There was something in her 
look of gratitude that unmanned him. 

Again over her wan face spread that 
ashy whiteness, bleaching even her lips 
to the color of chalk. Her head sank 
on one arm of the chair, like a tall white 
chrysanthemum broken on its stalk. 
The word of kindness unnerved her as 
harshness seldom had done. 


Again the man gathered her in his 
arms and carried her to the couch. 

“Trene,” he pleaded, on his knees 
chafing the cold hands, ‘‘this is to be 
the last of such scenes as this. I cannot 
look at you. Your eyes are a constant 
reminder that I am responsible for all 
your suffering—the silent, sinister in- 
fluence undermining all your happi- 
ness.” 

Of its own free will the little cold 
hand slipped inside his throbbing palm. 

“T didn’t mean to reproach you with 
anything,” she whispered. 
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“Will you accept my offer?” he de- 
manded. ‘Will you stay in the house 
as long as you wish? Will you use the 
things that have been left? I know my 
generosity comes much too late, that 
you cannot bear to accept it after all | 
have done—but will you?” 

“T cannot stay long,” she replied. 
“The house is too large for us. I can- 
not keep it going since father doesn’t 
work at all. And while thanking you 
for your kind intentions, I know it will 
not be long before you will want to live 
in this lovely spot yourself.” 

“A lonely old fellow like me, in such 
a great, grand house as this!” he 
smiled. “Irene, listen. If I ever 
should take a notion, say in the spring, 
tc come back and fix it up, to put in new 
furnishings that would drive the ghosts 
out of the corners—Irene, are you lis- 
tening?—would you, too, come back, as 
the fair mistress of it all? Could any- 
thing persuade you to remain at Sunny 
Brae as old Lem Brown’s wife?” 

His lips were against her ear, his 
brown cheek swept her face. 

‘You forget,” she whispered bravely, 
‘“T am not free. Remember you would 
have to put up with the children—and 
my poor old father.” 

“And you would have to put up with 
a stiff, stern old fellow, whose first youth 
is past, whose head is full of gray 
hairs——”’ 

“T have no fear of such a burden 
ever becoming irksome,” she breathed 
softly. 

“Neither do I fear the burden of the 
children—and your father—for your 
sake.”’ 

She threw her white arms around his 
neck, her whole frame shaken by a 
great sob. 

“Q) my unmerciful old tyrant, con- 
troller of my destiny from my child- 
hood, I cannot hate you, though I have 
tried with all my might!” 

Next morning—it was New Year’s, 
and all the gleaming, glistening world 
seemed to have been made over new— 
as Lemuel Brown pounded down the 
winding road into town, he again ran 
into old Dr. McMann, driving out. 
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“Bound for Sunny Brae?” called 
Lem. 

“Yes. 
week,” 

“You’re making your last trip. Your 
patient isn’t going to take any more 
fainting spells.” 

“Brown,” cried the doctor, turning 
on him sharply, ‘“what’s the matter with 
your face? I never saw you wear such 
a look before.” 

“How do I look?” smiled Lem. 

“As if you had been making a set of 
New Year’s resolutions, to be a good 


I count on going out twice a 
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boy, and join in with other mortals, 
and have the good times you were cut 
out to have. Come, confess that you 
were sitting around some midnight fire, 
swearing your solemn oaths as the clock 
struck twelve.” 

Lem denied it. 

“All I did last night was learn to put 
on a patch.” 

“A patch?” 
“Jumping Jemima! 
trying to patch?” ; 

“A bag,” said Lem gravely. “A bag 
with holes.” 


roared the doctor. 
What were you 





Discouragements of Welfare Workers 


IT’ is quite the habit of humanity to 
berate and disparage any man who gets 
ahead of the procession. 

The first man in history to introduce 
factory betterments was Robert Owen; 
then came Lever Brothers, England, 
and Krupp in Germany; but all the 
time we have had factory towns grow- 
ing up all over the world, where there 
were long lines of dingy tenements, all 
alike with squalid surroundings, un- 
paved streets, homes guiltless of paint, 
and everything of a dull, dead, mono- 
tonous sort and kind, making mental 
evolution on the part of workers a bar- 
ren ideality. 

Robert Owen died, whipped out and 
discouraged, and his ideals were placed 


in the tomb with the outworn shell of 
what was once a man. 

If John H. Patterson (of National 
Cash Register work), had died ten 
years ago, it would perhaps have been 
quite the same. 

But now Patterson has lived through 
the time of stress and struggle, of stupid 
understanding, of contumely, dispar- 
agement and ingratitude, and he is vic- 
tor. Many of the people who disparag- 
ed Patterson are now imitating him. 

In this world we work in relays, and 
when a man has carried the flag well 
to the front, let us thank heaven that 
he was able to go thus far, and not sniff 
at either him or his commander _be- 
cause he did not go further. 


Gagen, The Painter of the Sea 


This is the third article of Mr. Staley’s series. 


The first was a general review 


of Canadian Painting, the second a sketch of the career of Frederick M. Bell-Smith, 
and the third, presented herewith, treats of the work of Robert Ford Gagen, the 


Painter of the Sea. 


These articles, covering the lives of prominent artists and 


presenting illustrations of their finest paintings, constitute a most valuable series 


on Canadian Art. 


By John E. Staley 


“LOVE of the sea and the river has al- 
was held first place in my affections. 
Scarcely a year has passed, since I was 
a boy, but it has seen me paddling, 
swimming, playing, dreaming, chat- 
ting, and sketching in and out of the 
briny. Shipmen and fisherfolk have 
been my companions, and I am thor- 
oughly familiar with everything that 
floats, and with every mood of the 
watery elements. Sunshine and mist, 
wild storm and gentle breeze, noon and 
night are all full of fascination for me. 
Their innumerable effects are like the 
play of the features upon the human 
face; they are quite as fickle in expres- 
sion. The songs of sea sirens, and the 
whisperings of river naiads ever lead 
me on unresisting in my yearly pil- 
erimages. The open Court of my God- 
dess of the Foam—their Queen—wide 
as sea and sky extends, is my Elysium. 
Her altars are rugged rocks and frown- 
ing precipices, but she herselt is, in 
sooth, a coquette—for she eludes my 
grasp, leaving me however, with inspi- 


rations and impressions which in- 
fluence my life and my _ work all 
through.” 


Thus musing Robert Ford Gagen 
sails serenely upon an even keel—the 
strivings of his heart restrained, like 
the lapping billows upon the gunwales, 
by the skilful helmsman’s hands. He 
yarns of others, and has his own, and 
quite unaffectedly, manifests the in- 
stincts of the man—were he not a paint- 
er he would be a sailor. In this he dis- 
plays the eternal fitness of things—his 


infatuation is inherited. Born in Lon- 
don, his parents were George John 
Gagen and Caroline Holland. She 
was a daughter of William Holland, 
Captain in the old East India Com- 
pany’s service, and Mr. Gagen was an 
architect. Mrs. Gagen first detected her 
little son’s artistic bent and corrected 
his crude sketches. One such Robert 
Ford Gagen remembers well—a study 
in pencil of three oak trees. “This 
was,” he says, “my first effective study 
direct from Nature, and my mother 
kept it among her treasures for many 
a vear.” 

His father succeeded to the business 
of Ford and Patterson, architects, of 
Mark Lane, London, and many visits, 
made by him to the office, enlarged his 
predilections for the Fine Arts. Mr. 
Ford married a sister of Mr, J. G. 
Howard, the munificent ‘donor of 
Howard, or High Park—who immi- 
erated in 1852, and settled at York 
(Toronto). When Mr. Ford retired 
from business it was carried on by Mr. 
Gagen, senior, for many years. Failing 
health, however, compelled him to seek 
another clime, and, acting on the ad- 
vice of Mr. Howard, he and his family 
came to Canada in 1862. They made 
their home at Harpurhey, now Sea- 
forth, in Huron County, Ontario. 

That westward voyage, in the old 
“United Kingdom,” occupied twenty- 
eight long days—not a day of it did the 
voung art student regret, for it opened 
his vision and enlarged his heart. En- 
thralled he watched and felt the great 
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rollers of the deep with their crests of 
spongy foam, and their gulfs of turgid 
color; each pitch and toss was a game of 
gain to him. He laughed and he sang 
as the great green water burst over ship 
and crew—the deluges of spray whetted 
but his appetite—his love of the “Rest- 
less Sea”—the title, in quite recent 
times, of one of his most striking 
canvases,—an_ all-inspiring theme. 
One of Robert F. Gagen’s earliest 
friends in Canada was William N. 
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not merely what he saw of Nature’s 
moods, but what lay underneath them 
and around them—breath and pulse 
and atmosphere. Foliage and flowers 
earliest attracted his eye and his hand, 
and for many vears their study and por- 
trayal formed the bulk of his travail. 
Many were the prizes he won at Pro- 
vinelal Exhibitions, for such subjects, 
as well as for more ambitious land- 
scapes in oils and water colors. 
Another helping hand was now ex- 














Afternoon near Tadousac., 


Cresswell, an artist who lived quite near 
Seaforth; many were the sketching ex- 
peditions they made together; spurn- 
ing the flat and uninteresting country 
around their dwellings, they sought the 
pisturesque shores of Lake Huron, in 
the neighborhood of Goderich and Bay- 
field. Cresswell was just the sort of 
teacher-companion Gagen needed: he 
had been a pupil of k. W. Cook, R.A., 
a marine painter of distinction. Under 
Cresswell’s guidance the young English 
vouth learned how to draw and paint, 


tended to the prize-winner—no less a 
powerful hand than that of one of the 
Makers of Canadian Art—John A. 
Frazer. In 1872, having noted the ex- 
cellence of young Gagen’s work, Mr, 
Frazer asked him to enter his employ 
as a painter of water color portraits and 
miniatures. This was a new departure 
and on unfamiliar ground, but his sue- 
cess was very soon apparent. This 
close association with the famous land- 
scape painter greatly influenced Gagen’s 
subsequent career. Mr. Fraser was one 
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of the founders of the Ontario Society e 
of Artists—the parent of all other art ( 


n’s studio were hung—‘Falls of the 
renesee, N.Y.,” and “Stream in the 


associations in the Dominion, and the Wood.” 


name of Robert Ford Gagen was one of 


Robert Ford Gagen 


the first inscribed on its honor roll of 
members. At the first exhibition of pic- 
tures held by the society in 1873, two 
very excellent compositions from Gag- 





Gagen went on working diligently— 


in His Studio. 


it was his nature so to do—-but as he 
toiled in his studio, another, and a still 
more vital interest, entered into his life 

matrimony of course. In 1876 Miss 
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‘“Surf’—Coast of Maine. 


Jane Palmer, daughter of John Palmer, 
of Searborough, Ontario, gave him her 
heart and hand. It was a happy mar- 
riage; she became the mother of a son 
and two daughters, the ruler of a peace- 
ful hearth, her husband’s help and 
guide. At this time the Earl of Duf- 
ferin was Governor-General of Canada, 
and took a great interest in artistic mat- 
ters. He was followed by the Marquis 
of Lorne, whose Royal consort, Princess 
Louise, proposed the formation of a 
Royal Academy of Arts in Canada; this 
was founded in 1880, and of it R. F. 
Gagen was elected an Associate. Soon 
after this the call of sea sounded loudly 
in Gagen’s ears, and to the Maritime 
Provinces he bent his steps, taking en 
route what held him of the great Dom- 
inion river.—the St. Lawrence. He 
called his pictures by such names as 
thesee—“Grand Manan, N.B.,” Dark 
Harbor,” “Dulee Gatherers,” “Herring 
Fishers.” 


At the Grand Manan he stayed at 
Captain Pettie’s, a fine specimen of an 
old salt, full of poetry and romance— 
and the following yarn he tells: —“The 
Marathon House was situated half-way 
up the bight of land overlooking the 
North Harbor, and Pettie’s note paper 
was headed ; 

‘TheMountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the Sea.’ 

I was invited by a traveler for a firm 
in Pittsburg, who was staying at the 
hotel, to accompany him to Dark Har- 
bor, some seven miles on the other side 
of the Island, to visit the dulce gather- 
ers, as he wished to purchase this edible 
seaweed for his firm. I was rewarded by 
an unexpected encounter with a treas- 
ure-hunter. Just as at many other 
places the famous Captain Kidd was 
supposed to have buried his loot, so did 
he somewhere on this lonely shore— 
there is a small inlet not far from Dark 
Harbor called Treasure Cove. Whilst 
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my commercial friend was negotiating 
with a group of natives I wandered 
about sketch-book in hand; but, pres- 
ently one of their number—a thin, 
sandy man, I should say of Celtic ex- 
traction—followed me, and asked me 
what I was doing. I did not reply 
directly, but asked him if Captain 
Kidd had ever visited this spot. His 
answer was, ‘Yes, and no one knows 
more than me about it. Besides I am 
just on discovering his treasure as I 
have found marks cut on rocks and 
stumps of trees which only want to be 
spelled out to show the very spot. If 
you, Mister, are after the same business 
you’d better know it belongs to me.’ 
I saw the man was enthused with de- 
termination to vield to none the pride 
and profit of discovery so I made no 
reply. The ‘Celt’ followed me and ask- 
ed what I wanted with my books and 
pencils. I replied that I had recently 
read an illustrated article in a maga- 
zine and I was greatly interested in the 
matter. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘if you know 
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anything about it different, then we’d 
better strike a bargain on the spot. 
What say ye? But 1 warn ye you’ve 
a tough customer to reckon with in 
me!’ The other men now drew near, 
and, noting the man’s excitement, they 
drew me aside and warned me not to 
pursue the subject then, or | might im- 
peril my life. Nothing more was said, 
we returned to our boats and to Pettie’s. 
I have never found that treasure, nor 
has the ‘Celt’ so far as I know!” 
“Another episode, I remember, 
which arose whilst I was on the New 
brunswick coast. One day an ancient 
mariner, who stood by watching me at 
work near the ‘Seven Days’ Work,” 
Whale Cove, exclaimed: — ‘You 
wouldn’t think a man could climb that 
Head, would ye, now?’ ‘The Seven 
Days’ Work, I may say, is a long cliff, 
about 150 feet high, showing seven dis- 
tinct strata of rock in courses, similar 
to a stone wall. ‘Well, a man did,’ he 
went on, ‘and in the teeth of a winter 
storm. It was this way. Many years 

















The Restless Sea. 
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ago, I don’t mind how many, there 
was a wild snow gale raging, such as 
is very seldom seen, even in these 
parts. It was I think in January, and 
early in the morning a man went to 
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basin floated dead bodies and wreck- 
age. The bodies were terribly mutilat- 
ed: manv of their throats were cut, as 
if by knives, but it was done by the 
sharp rocks in the basin. People did 




















Fishing Boats on the St. Lawrence. 


He 


the point to have a look at things. 
found in an exhausted state a sailor, 
who, when he had come round, told 
him there had been a wreck, and that 


he had climbed up that Head. Sure 


there had been a wreck, for within the 





not believe the man ever climbed that 
rock, but a fisherman, that was, him- 
self, something of a climber, went 
down and found a sailor’s heavy glove 
about half-way up, and the man said 
he had lost it there.” The shipwreck- 
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ed sailor, now an old man, is yet alive 
and lives over by Pettie’s Cove. He re- 
pairs boots and shoes—for to this pro- 
saic end had come the only survivor of 
the wreck of the ‘Ashburton.’ ” 

Gagen’s sketching trip was abruptly 
ended by the receipt of bad news from 
home and he hurried back. Death 
was at the door and took away the one 
whom he could least well spare—it is 
ever so when the “Black Buffaloes” are 
out upon their ‘“Triumph’—a sad 
widower, he buried his dear wife. Pen- 
cil and brush were laid aside for he 
could only work intermittently, and 
then, after a while, he went off for 
change of scene and thought to Nassau, 
in the Bahamas. The genial climate 
cheered the mourner amazingly, but 
the dulcet tones of Nature there failed 
to appeal to the lover of the staccato 
music of the tossing waves and echoing 
headlands. Some sketches certainly 
he made of people and things West In- 
dian, and then back he turned his 
steps to Canada. The wild seas and 
jagged shores of Maine attracted him- 
they hold him still. Off Gloucester, 
Mass., he has found much in his own 
way—flotsam and jetsam both. Thence 
came in pigment in 1904, “Deep Sea 
Fishers”—purchased by the Ontario 
Government, “A Chance to Exchange 
News,” and “Late Return” in 1905, 
and “The Fog Bell” in 1906—this 
near Manana, Maine. 


The year, 1890, had seen Gagen’s 
eyes fixed upon the Rockies and the 
Selkirks. Mightily impressed was he 
by the wonderful phenomena of mass 
and space and atmosphere in that sub- 
lime scenery. At first his brush refus- 
ed to color what his pencil had tenta- 
tively outlined, but gradually he was 
able to pick up precious “bits” here 
and there, like the fevered prospector 
in a gold quartz canyon. To work in 
the open was impossible—the experi- 
ence of all mountain scenic-painters— 
but sketch books and pads soon became 
a pile of treasure-trove for elaboration 
in his studio. Titles of his canvases 
came out as, “Rain and Storm on 
Mount Sir Donald,” ‘Evening in the 
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Valley of the Grand Glacier,’-—pur- 
chased, by the way, for the City Fathers 
of Toronto “Morning in the Sel- 
kirks,” and such like. They were in- 
deed no mere titles, for he had captur- 
ed something tangible out of the gran- 
deur. Certainly the topographical 
value of his work is subordinate to its 
artistic effeet—this is where it makes 
his appeal. 

Mountain scenery, indeed, for quite 
a considerable period, took first place in 
Gagen’s painting categories. Scotland, 
in 1906, and Switzerland—where he 
roamed at will—gave the Canadian ar- 
tist generously of their fascinations. In 
the Bernese Oberland he was forever 
comparing, peak, glacier, lake and for- 
est, and the clouded horizon with the 
wonders of his great adopted country. 
His conclusions were as follows :—‘‘Like 
the country, which contains them, they 
have greater beauty of form, whilst the 
human interest, imparted by the pic- 
turesque chalets and quaint old towns, 
gives a civilized effect quite beyond 
anything in less populous and less his- 
torie Canada.” 

The Highlands of Scotland, in 1906, 
moved the pilgrim of the palette great- 
lv. The delicacy of that misty sun- 
shine—the beauty veil of earth—was a 
delicious vision: and Gagen unhesitat- 
ingly declares that—‘“‘the land of Bruce 
and Burns is an ideal painter’s pitch, 
for, if one country only might be al- 
lowed for the study of mountain and 
water, it was Scotland, and none 
other.” Tis sketching was done chiefly 
around Oban and in the Grampians. 
When he returned to Toronto he 
stretched a series of Scottish canvases, 
which he called by such names as “A 
Soft Day in the Grampians,” “A High- 
land Trout Stream,” and, the chief of 
all, “In the Grampians.” 

Sut what of the mighty St. Law- 
rence? Ah, that is Gagen’s tenderest 
pageant scene, where the sweet pathos 
of the river arrests the stern drama of 
the ocean. Quebec to Chicoutimi is the 
finest river-trip in Canada; this water- 
way is history too—the storied shores 
and floods of the precursors. For thirty 
E 
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miles the Laurentians climb sheer out 
to the river breast. Most picturesque 
villages gem the banks—Tadousac, the 
quaintest of the quaint, and full of 
memories sad and gay. rom Cape 
Mternity to Tfadousac the river winds 
incessantly round great heads of rock 
streaked and marked grey, tan, and yel- 
low, white, blue and black. One of the 
loveliest scenes ever painted by man, 


(sagen has made his own, and, in his 
“Late Afternoon at Tadousac,” 1910, 


he has given us an ideal canvas, bedight 
with all the the rainbow. 
Away across the stream stand up the 
mystic blue Laurentian Mountains, 
fronted by stupendous indigo-purple 
precipices, sheer sixteen hundred feet or 
more — crowned with emerald-green 
and grey-yellow pastures, and fringed 
with russet pines; the turquoise-tinted 
stream—streaked with carmine; rocks 
in the foreground olacier-streaked 
and lichen-painted—trising out of red 
gold aqueous sand—where once the 
river ran—‘‘desert” they call it; the 
glorious sunshine illuminating every- 
thing; and above all the cobalt cerulean 
span of skvy—the sky of Canada! It is 
a bit of Fairvland seen through the 
thinnest veil of Nature’s spinning—the 
shimmer of the westering sun. This is 
the superlative degree of Gagen’s pig- 
ment cComparison—the comparison of 
the panorama of the St. Lawrence. [is 
suite of river studies are jewels like the 
enamelled leaves of autumn, which he 
regards with fond affection. 


colors oft 


Gagen’s love of flowers has been a 
pleasant feature in his life’s history, for 
he is a skilful botanist and gardener. In 
person he is of medium stature, but of 


sturdy build, a well-preserved man, 
with hair but slightly touched with 
grey. His dark eve has a keen thrust 


which betokens humor—few men more 
enjoy a joke-—his laughter is hearty 
and good-natured. Strange, perhaps, LO 
sav, he loves to go alone when he paints 
from the face of Nature. Companion- 
ship would distract his attention which 
he rivets upon his outlook. He looks, 
and looks again, at rock and sea and 
sky until he has quite taken in all their 
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expressions, and captured the slyness 
and mystery of them all. 

In Gagen’s studio are many excellent 
studies in water colors of sea and land, 
made under every possible condition of 
light and shade upon the spot. They 
are fully rendered, so far as colors and 
values are concerned, together with the 
suggestions of wave-curl, surf-flight and 
<hadow-flicker. From these—and this 
is his method—he rapidly makes copies 
in oils, to which he imparts the atmo- 
spheric effects he has registered in the 
open. In less serious mood he shows 
you a sketch of a lone stone-pine, rooted 
precariously upon a wind-swept rock by 
the wild sea’s splash. It bears a title of 
femininity, and has been many a paint- 
er’s sweetheart. Bereft of almost all her 
clothing and weirdly distorted, she 
wears upon her head a huge green um- 
brella hat—and there she dances to and 
fro in the frolics of the elements—“the 
Merry Widow” of Creihaven. 

Always keenly interested in the do- 
ings of the R.C.A. and O.S.A. none of 
their exhibitions have been without his 
pictures. For more than fifteen vears 
he has been the secretary of the O.S.A. 
and due in a great measure to his enter- 
prise has been the success of the society. 
In 1893 Gagen was appointed one of 
the Canadian Fine Arts Commissioners 
to the World’s Columbian Ixposition, 
Chicago. He acted in the same capacity 
at the Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
1904, and at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo, 1901, where he was 
awarded honorable mention. As a 
member of the Board of the Central 
Ontario School of Art and Design, 
(sagen has given of his best to foster the 
art education of the province. He has 
lately been appointed a member of the 
council of the new Ontario College of 
Art. Tis efforts in connection with the 
Canadian National Exhibition are 
widely known and appreciated. 

The portrait in this article has been 
taken specially—it shows the worthy 
secretary hard at work in his studio, 2§ 
College Street, painting his picture 
“Rollers’”—in this season’s Royal Acad- 
emy at Ottawa. 


A Bird of Bagdad 


There is always a sharp turn in the O. Henry story. 


The action moves along 


faultlessly, the interest of the reader is carried to the highest pitch, the climax is 


reached—then the unexpected happens. 


It was a characteristic trait of genius with 
Sydney Porter, and it leant a wealth of zest and interest to his work. 


In ‘‘A Bird 


of Bagdad’’ the pivotal point turns on a conundrum and its solution. 


By O. 


WITHOUT DOUBT much of the 
spirit and genius of the Caliph Harun 
Al Rashid descended to the Margrave 
August Michael von Paulsen Quigg. 

Quige’s restaurant is in Fourth 
Avenue—that street that the city seems 
to have forgotten in its growth. Fourth 
Avenue—born and bred in the Bowery 
—staggers north full of good resolu- 
tions. 

Where it crosses Fourteenth Street it 
struts for a brief moment proudly in 
the glare of the museums and cheap 
theatres. It may yet become a fit mate 
for its high-born sister boulevard to the 
west, or its roaring, polvglot, broad- 
waisted cousin to the east. It passes 
Union Square; and here the hoofs of 
the dray horses seem to thunder in 
unison, recalling the tread of marching 
hosts—Hooray! But now come the 
silent and terrible mountains—build- 
ings square as forts, high as the clouds, 
shutting out the sky. where thousands 
of slaves bend over desks all day. On 
the ground floors are onlv little fruit 
shops and laundries and hook shops, 
where you see copies of “T.ittell’s Liv- 
ing Age” and G. W. M. Reynolds’ 
novels in the windows. And next— 
poor Fourth Avenue !—the street glides 


into a mediaeval solitude. On each 
side are the shops devoted to “An- 
tiques.”’ 


Let us sav it is night. Men in rusty 
armor stand in the windows and men- 
ace the hurrying cars with raised, rusty 
iron gauntlets. Hauberks and helms, 
blunder-busses, Cromwellian _ breast- 
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plates, matchlocks, creeses, and the 
swords and daggers of an army of dead- 
and-gone gallants gleam dully in the 
ghostly light. Tlere and there from a 
corner saloon (lit with Jack-o'-lanterns 
or phosphorus), stagger forth shudder- 
Ing, home-bound citizens, nerved by 
the tankards within to their fearsome 
journey adown that eldrich avenue lin- 
ed with the blood-stained weapons of 
the fighting dead. What street could 
live inclosed by these mortuary relies, 
and trod by these spectral citizens in 
whose sunken hearts scarce one good 
whoop or tra-la-la remained? 

Not Fourth Avenue. Not after the 


tinsel but enlivening glories of the 
Little Rialto—not after the echoing 
drum-beats of Union Square. There 


need be no tears, ladies and gentlemen; 
‘tis but the suicide of a street. With-a 
shriek and acrash Fourth Avenue dives 
headlong into the tunnel at Thirty- 
fourth and is never seen again. 

Near the sad scene of the thorough- 
fare’s dissolution stood the modest res- 
taurant of Quigg. It stands there vet if 
you care to view its crumbling red-brick 
front, its show window heaped with or- 
anges, tomatoes, laver cakes, pies, can- 
ned asparagus—its papier maché lobst- 
er and two Maltese kittens asleep on a 
bunch of lettuce—if you care to sit at 





one of the little tables upon whose cloth 


has been traced in the yellowest of cof- 

fee stains the trail of the Japanese ad- 

vance—to sit there with one eye on 

vour umbrella and the other upon the 

bogus bottle from which you drop the 
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counterfeit sauce foisted upon us by the 
cursed charlatan who assumes to be our 
dear old lord and friend, the “Noble- 
miman in India.” 

Quigg’s title came through his moth- 
er. One of her ancestors was a Mar- 
eravine of Saxony. His father was a 
Tammany brave. On account of the 
dilution of his heredity he found that 
he could neither become a reigning 
potentate nor get a job in the City 
Hall. So he opened a restaurant. He 
was a man full of thought and reading. 
The business gave him a living, though 
he gave it little attention. One side of 
his house bequeathed to him a poetic 
and romantie nature. The other gave 
him the restless spirit that made him 
seek adventure. By dav he was Quigg, 
the restaurateur. By night he was the 
Margrave—the Caliph—the Prince of 
Sohemia going about the city in 
search of the odd, the mysterious, the 
inexplicable, the recondite. 

One night at 9, at which hour the 
restaurant closed, Quigg set forth upon 
his quest. There was a mingling of the 
foreign, the military and the artistic in 
his appearance as he buttoned his coat 
high up under his short-trimmed brown 
and gray beard and turned westward to- 
ward the more central life conduits of 
the city. In his pocket he had stored 
an assortment of cards, written upon. 
without which he never stirred out of 
doors. Fach of those ecards was good 
at his own restaurant for its face value. 
Some called simply for a bow] of soup 
or sandwiches and coffee: others en- 
titled their bearer to one, two. three or 
more davs of full meals: a few were for 
single regular meals: a verv few were, 
in effect, meal tickets good for a week. 

Of riches and power Margrave Quigg 
had none: but he had a Caliph’s heart 

it mav be forgiven him if his head 
fell short of the measure of Harun Al 
Rashid’s. Perhaps some of the gold 
pieces in Bagdad had put less warmth 
and hope into the complainants among 
the bazaars than had Quige’s heef stew 


among the fishermen and one-eved cal- 
enders of Manhattan. 


Continuing his progress in search of 
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or of distress 
that he might aid, Quigg became aware 
of a fast-gathering crowd that whooped 
and fought and eddied at a corner of 
Broadway and the crosstown street that 


romance to divert him, 


he was traversing. Hurrying to the 
spot he beheld a young man of an ex- 
ceedingly melancholy and preoccupied 
demeanor engaged in the pastime of 
casting silver money from his pockets 
to the middle of the street. With each 
motion of the generous one’s hand the 
crowd huddled upon the falling largesse 
with yells of joy. Traffic was suspend- 
ed. A policeman in the centre of the 
mob stooped often to the ground as he 
urged the blockaders to move on. 


The Margrave saw at a glance that 
here was food for his hunger after 
knowledge concerning abnormal work- 
ings of the human heart. He made his 
way swiftly to the young man’s side 
and took his arm. “Come with me at 
once,” he said, in the low but command- 
ing voice that his waiters had learned to 
fear. 

“Pinched,” remarked the young man, 
looking up at him with expressionless 
eves. “Pinched by a painless dentist. 
Take me away, flattv, and give me gas. 
Some lay eggs and some lay none. 
When is a hen?” 

Still deeply seized by some inward 
erief, but tractable, he allowed Quigg 
to lead him away and down the street to 
a little park. 


“T was doing the Monte Cristo act as 
adapted by Pompton. N.J., wasn’t 1?” 
asked the young man. 

“You were throwing small coins into 
the street for the people to scramble 
after,” said the Margrave. 

“That’s it. You buy all the beer you 

can hold, and then you throw chicken 
feed to ——- Oh, curse that word chick- 
en, and hens, feathers, roosters, eggs, 
and everything connected with it!” 

Bare sir.” said the Margrave kind- 
lv. but with dignity. “though T do not 

ask your confidence, I invite it. T know 
the world and T know humanity. Man 
is my study, though T do not eye him 
as the scientist eyes a beetle or as the 
philanthropist gazes at the objects of 




















his bounty—through a veil of theory 
and ignorance. It is my pleasure and 
distraction to interest myseif in the pe- 
culiar and complicated misfortunes that 
life in a great city visits upon my fellow- 
men. You may be familiar with the 
history of that glorious and immortal 
ruler, the Caliph Harun Al Rashid, 
whose wise and beneficent excursions 
among his people in the city of Bagdad 
secured him the privilege of relieving so 
much of their distress. In my humble 
way I walk in his footsteps. I seek for 
romance and adventure in city streets 
—not in ruined castles or in crumbling 
palaces. To me the greatest marvels of 
magic are those that take place in men’s 
hearts when acted upon by the furious 
and diverse forces of a crowded popula- 
tion. In your strange behavior this ev- 
ening I fancy a story lurks. I read in 
your act something deeper than the 
wanton wastefulness of a spendthrift. 1 
observe in your countenance the certain 
traces of consuming grief or despair. IT 
repeat—TI invite vour confidence. I am 
not without some power to alleviate and 
advise. Will you not trust me?” 


“Gee, how you talk,” exclaimed the 
young man, a gleam of admiration sup- 
planting for a moment the dull sadness 
of his eves. “You’ve got the Astor Lib- 
rary skinned to a synopsis of preceding 
chapters. T mind that old Turk vou 
speak of. I read “The Arabian Nights’ 
when I was a kid. He was a kind of 
Bill Deverv and Charlie Schwab rolled 
into one. But say, you might wave en- 
chanted dishrags and make copper bot- 
tles smoke up coon giants all night 
without ever touching me. My case 
won’t vield to that kind of treatment.” 


“Tf T could hear vour story,” said the 
Marerave, with his lofty. serious smile. 

“T’ll spiel it in about nine words,” 
said the voung man, with a deep sigh, 
“but I don’t think you can help me any. 
Unless you’re a peach at guessing it’s 
back to the Bosphorus for vou on your 
magic linoleum.” 

“T work in Hildebrant’s saddle and 
harness shop down in Grand Street. I’ve 
worked there five years. I get $18 a 
week. That’s enough to marry on, 
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ain’t it? Well. I’m not going to get 
married. Old Hildebrant is one of 
those funny Dutehmen—yvyou know the 
kind—always getting off bum _ jokes. 
He’s got about a million riddles and 
things that he faked from Rogers 
Brothers’ great-grandfather. Bill Wat- 
son works there. too. Me and Bill have 
to stand for them chestnuts day after 
day. Why do we do it? Well, jobs 
ain’t to be picked off every Anheuser 
bush—And then there’s Laura. 
“What? The old man’s daughter. 
Comes in the shop every day. About 
nineteen, and the picture of the blonde 
that sits on the palisades of the Rhine 
and charms the clam-diggers into the 
surf. Hair the color of Straw matting, 
and eyes as black and shiny as the best 
harness blacking—think of that! 
“Me? Well, it’s either me or Bill 
Watson. She treats us both equal. Bill 
is all to the psychopathic about her; and 
me?—well, you saw me plating the 
road-bed of the Great Maroon Way with 
silver to-night. That was on account of 
Laura. I was spiflicated, Your High- 
ness, and I wot not of what I wouldst. 


“How? Why, old Hildebrant says to 
me and Bill this afternoon; ‘Boys, one 
riddle have I for you gehabt haben. A 
voung man who cannot riddles antwor- 
ten, he is not so good by business for ein 
family to provide—is not that—-hein?’ 
And he hands us a riddle—a conun- 
drum, some calls it—and he chuckles in- 
teriorly and gives both of us till to-mor- 
row morning to work out the answer to 
it. And he says whichever of us guesses 
the repartee end of it goes to his house 
0’ Wednesday night to his daughter’s 
birthday party. And it means Laura 
for whichever of us goes, for she’s natur- 
ally aching for a husband, and it’s eith- 
er me or Bill Watson, for old Hildebrant 
likes us both, and wants her to marry 
somebody that’ll carry on the business 
after he’s stitched his last pair of traces. 

“The riddle? Why, it was this: ‘What 
kind of a hen lays the longest?’ Think 
of that! What kind of a hen lays the 
longest? Ain’t it like a Dutchman to 
risk a man’s happiness on a fool propo- 
sition like that? Now, what’s the use? 
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What I don’t know about hens would 
fill several incubators. You say you’re 
giving imitations of the old Arab guy 
that gave away—-libraries in Bagdad. 
Well, now, can you whistle up a fairy 
that’ll solve this hen query, or not?” 

“T must confess, sir, that during the 
eight vears that I have spent in search 
of adventure and in relieving distress 
[ have never encountered a more inter- 
esting or a more perplexing ease. I fear 
that I have overlooked hens in my re- 
searches and observations. As to their 
habits, their times and manner of lay- 
ing, their many varieties and cross- 
hreedings, their span of life, the1r-———”’ 

“Oh, don’t make an Ibsen drama of 
it!” interrupted the voung man, flip- 
pantly. “Riddles—especially old Wil- 
debrant’s riddles — don’t have to be 
worked out seriously. They are light 
themes such as Sim Ford and Harry 
Thurston Peek like to handle. But, 
somehow, I can’t strike just the answer. 
Bill Watson may, and he may not. 'To- 
morrow will tell. Well, Your Majesty, 
I’m glad anvhow that you butted in and 
whiled the time awav. IT euess Mr. Al 
Rashid himself would have hounced 
hack if one of his constituents had con- 
ducted him up against this riddle. 11] 
cay good night. Peace fo’ vours. and 
what-vou-mav-ceall-its of Allah.” 

“T cannot express my regret.” he said, 
sadly. “Never before have T found my- 
self unable to assist in some way. ‘What 
kind of a hen lavs the longest?’ It is a 
hafling problem. There is a hen. T be- 
heve, called the Plymouth Roek that- 

“Cut it out.” said the voung man. 
“The Caliph trade is a mighty serious 
one. IT don’t suppose vou’d even see 
anvthing funny in a preacher’s defence 
of John D. Rockefeller. Well, 
night, Your Nihs.” 

From habit the Margrave beean to 
fumble in his pockets. He drew forth 
a eard and handed it to the voung man. 

“To me the favor to accept this, any- 
how,” he said. “The time may come 
when it might be of use to vou.” 

“Thanks!” said the voung man. 
pocketing it carelessly. “Mv name is 
Simmons.” 


good 


Shame to him who would hint that 
the reader’s interest shall altogether pur- 
cue the Margrave August Michael von 
Paulsen Quigg. I am indeed astray if 
my hand fail in keeping the way where 
my pursuer’s heart would follow. Then 
let us, on the morrow, peep quickly in 
at the door of Hildebrant, harness mak- 
er. 

Hildebrant’s 200 pounds reposed on a 
hench,  silver-buckling a raw leather 
martingale. 

Bill Watson came in first. 

“Vell,” said THildebrant, shaking all 
over with the vile conceit of the joke- 
maker, “haf vou guessed him? ‘Vat 
kind of a hen lavs der longest?’ ” 

“Er—why. I think so,” said Bill, rub- 
hing a servile chin. “I think so, Mr. 
Hildebrant—the one that lives the long- 
est—TIs that right?” > 

“Nein!” said Hildebrant, shaking his 
head violently. “You haf not guessed 
der answer.” 

Bill passed on and donned a bed-tick 
apron and bachelorhood. 

Tn came the voung man of the Ara- 
hian Night’s fiaseo—pale, melancholy, 
hopeless. 

“Vell,” 
euessed him? 
der longest?’ ” 

Simmons regarded him with dull 
savagery in his eve. Should he curse 
this mountain of pernicious humor— 
curse him and die? Why should—But 
there was Laura. 

Dogged, speechless. he thrust his 
hands into his coat pockets and stood. 
Tlis hand encountered the strange touch 
of the Margrave’s ecard. He drew it out 
and looked at it, as men about to be 
hanged look at a crawling fly. There 
was written on it in Quigg’s bold, round 
hand: “Good for one roast chicken to 
bearer.” 

Simmons looked up with a flashing 
eve, 


said Hildebrant. “haf you 
‘Vat kind of a hen lays 


“A dead one!” said he. 

“Goot!” roared Hildebrant, rocking 
the table with giant glee. “Dot is right! 
You gome at mine house at 8 o’clock to 
der barty.” 




















The New Inspector-General 


The appointment of Brigadier-General W. H. Cotton to be Inspector-General of 
the Canadian forces brings well deserved promotion to a veteran officer, who has 
served in the Militia since 1865. Born in Montreal in 1848, he received his first- 
class certificate in the Royal Military School, Quebec, and was immediately gazetted 
lieutenant in the Quebec Garrison Artillery. Since then he has served as lieutenant 
in the Ottawa Garrison Artillery, and as captain in ‘‘A’’ Battery. He passed through 
various stages of promotion and held important posts in the permanent force, being 
in turn, D.O.C. of Military Districts Nos. 3 and 4. In 1897 he became Adjutant 
General for artillery at headquarters, and thereafter successively, officer commanding 
Western Ontario and officer commanding the second division. The fact that he was 
once one of Canada’s crack rifle shots is reealled by the following timely remini- 
scences by the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 


By Colonel Sir John Gibson, K.C.M.G. 





MY recollection of General Cotton 
dates back to 1871, when he became a ee 
member of the Ontario team sent over ? 
to Wimbledon. That was before the 
time that any Dominion team had been 
organized to compete in these matches. 
The team was got up by the late Colonel 
Skinner, of Hamilton, who raised a 
fund to defray the expenses of twenty 
men and the members of the team were 
selected at-a competition held in’ Hamil- 
ton. 

On this old team there were some of 
the best shots that have ever been sent 
out of the country. Three men in par- 
ticular, General Cotton, the late Oron- 
hyatheka, the Indian, and Lieut. Little, 
of the 138th Regiment, an old Grand 
Trunk officer, were excellent shoulder 
shots. As this was the way the two 
hundred yard range had to be shot at 
Wimbledon, they did extremely well. 
General Cotton stood high in the 1871 
matches, especially in shoulder shoot- 
ing, which was a grand test of steadi- 
ness and muscle, as well as good eye- 
sight and judgment. 

In 1875 he went as adjutant of the 
Dominion Wimbledon team, of which I 
was one of the members. That year in 
the Kolapore Cup match, the British 
team failed to show up at the appointed 
hour in the forenoon. The Canadian 
team fired through the match and were 
awarded the cup, but mainly at the in- 
stance of General Cotton, they refused 
to accept an honor won in this way and GENERAL W. H. COTTON, 
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insisted on shooting the match over distance than 600 yards, match rifles 
again. ‘This was done in the after- such as the Metford, the Rigby, the 
noon. Fortunately, after a keen con- Whitworth and afterwards the mem- 


ington, were used at the 800, 900 and 


test, Canada won the cup in the after ) ! 
1,000 yard ranges. When in 1876, on 


noon by downright good shooting, and 





General W. H. Cotton, Inspector-General of the Canadian Forces. 








General Cotton and the other members 
of the ’275 team have ever since boasted 
that they won the Kolapore Cup twice 
in one year. 

In the old days, when the regular 
military rifle was no use at a greater 


the occasion of the United States Cen- 
tennial Celebration, an international 
rifle match took place at Creedmore. 
L.I., a team was sent from Canada, in 
which after a preliminary competition, 
General Cotton, then Colonel Cotton, 
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was selected as one of the eight mem- 
bers. The other members were Captain 
Mason, Disher of St. Catharines, Muri- 
son, Captain Adam, A. Bell, W. Cruit, 
Joseph Mason and myself. The match 
was shot at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, 
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thev had contended that a British team 
should represent England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and not teams for each of the 
three. 

At the end of the first day’s shooting, 
Scotland led, but on the second day the 














Col. Sir John Gibson, on the left, 


and General Cotton, 


MS. j « ff ay 





on the right, as the central figures 


in a church parade. 


the teams going over the ranges on two 
successive days, the aggregate determin 
ing the result. The competing teams 
represented Scotland, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, the United States and Canada. 
England was not represented, because 


Americans overtook the lead and wor 
the contest. As has been usual in inter 
national contests, the Americans for 
months beforehand had selected and re- 
selected their best men and given them 
many weeks of systematic practice. 
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Moreover, they had the advantage of 
being familiar with the ranges on which 
the match was shot. 

As one result of this contest, and 
largely through the efforts of General 
Cotton, the Canadian militia, who had 
been armed with the Snider rifle, were 
equipped soon after with the Martini- 
Henry, a pretty accurate rifle, which 
could be used for longer ranges, but it 
never was a very popular rifle or at all 
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to be compared with the Lee-Enfield 
or Ross Rifles. : 

Of General Cotton I can say that he 
stands high in the public estimation. 
He is a man of good sense, tact and 
ability. Everyone who knows him 
likes and respects him. Of fine charac- 
ter and straight as they make them, he 
possesses good soldierly instincts. Mil- 
itiamen generally in Canada view his 
promotion to the supreme command of 
the force with a great deal of pleasure. 





The Future of 


THIRTY-EIGHT years ago an Eng- 
lish poet, James Thomson, wrote a 
poem which he called “The City of 
Dreadful Night.” It attracted much 
attention. Long afterwards a_ bright 
newspaperman, with ‘Thomson’s poem 
in mind, dubbed New York the “City of 
Dreadful Height.” 

It’s a good title for a place where 
architecture is more latitudinal than 
longitudinal. It fits a city where a 
giant might walk from roof to roof 
300 feet above the earth’s surface and 
not stretch his legs very much farther 
apart than a six footer does now in strid- 
ing on Mother Karth’s bosom. 

Now comes Cass Gilbert, designer of 
the 750 foot Woolworth building, loft- 
iest of inhabited structures, and tells 
us that the end is not in sight, that be- 
fore the present generation sees the 
limit of height reached it will have to 
learn to stretch its dorsal vertebrae as 
well as its cervical bones. 

“There isn’t any last word in sky- 
scrapers,” says Mr. Gilbert. ‘The only 
question is one of economile suecess, 
Provided with sufficient base there is 
no reason why a hundred storey build- 
ing should not be erected, as far as 
safety is concerned. But the question 
is whether it would be a paying invest- 
ment. It is a matter of economic limit 
in which the elevator service plays an 
important part. In order to provide 
elevator service we estimate that one ele- 
vator can serve about 18,000 square feet 
of floor area. By computing the area of 
the floor space we arrive at the number 


the Skyscraper 


of elevators requfred. This has proved 
a reasonably good service. Consequent- 
ly the higher the building the greater 
the space taken up by the elevators, and 
hence, from an economic standpoint, 
the height of buildings must be limited, 
owing to the excessive amount of rent- 
able space used by the lifts.” 

In connection with skyscrapers it is 
interesting to note that one may stand 
at a certain point in lower Manhattan, 
New York city, near the entrance to 
the Brooklyn bridge, and see no fewer 
than six high buildings, each in its 
time the “iast word” in skyscrapers. 
Possibly one of the most interesting 
sights in the metropolis is the contrast 
afforded by the Woolworth building 
and the Park Row building. In its 
time, a decade or so ago, the Park Row 
building was one of the wonders 
of the universe. With its twin 
towers, rearing themselves aloft to the 
height of 382 feet above the sidewalk, 
it would be impressive and dignified 
standing by itself on a plain or in the 
midst of lower edifices. But near by 
rises—-serene, majestic, beautiful—the 
elongated bulk of the Woolworth build- 
ing, almost twice as high. In your 
mind’s eye place beside the latter struc- 
ture another 250 feet higher—1,000 
feet of perpendicular building. Will 
the denizen of the top floor have to keep 
near him a tank of oxygen to revive 
him if overcome by the rarefied atmos- 
phere, or will doctors send their ailing 
patients to inhale mountain air on the 
top of a skyscraper? 























The Best Selling Book of the Month 





In each issue of MacLean’s we are telling the story of the most popular book 
of the month. For this purpose we have called to our aid the editor of ‘‘The Book- 
seller and Stationer,’’ the newspaper of the book trade in Canada. At the end of 
every month the leading booksellers from the Atlantic to the Pacific send a report 
to that paper, giving the list of the six best sellers. This will be most valuable 
information for our readers who want a popular book, but who, until now, have had 
no really reliable information to guide them. In addition to telling what the book 
is about, the sketch will be made doubly interesting by timely references to the 
career of the author. in no other way can our readers so readily, with so little 
expense of time and money, obtain an up-to-date education in current literature. 


By The Editors 


CANADIAN BEST SELLERS. 


1. The Net, by Rex Beach; 2. Their 
Yesterdays, by Harold Bell Wright; 
3. Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, 
by Stephen Leacock; 4. The Hollow of 
Her Hand, by George Barr McCut- 
cheon; 5. The Master of the Oaks, by 
Caroline Abbot Stanley; 6. Between 
Two Thieves, by Richard Dehan. 


AMERICAN BEST SELLERS. 


1. Their Yesterdays; 2. The Arm 
Chair at the Inn; 3. The Street Call- 
ed Straight; 4. Where There’s a Will; 
5. The Harvester; 6. The Melting 
of Molly. 


TO suddenly leap into literary prom- 
inence while carrying a valise full of 
fire brick about Chicago—such was the 
fame and fortune of Rex Beach, author 
of “best sellers.” 

That was eight years ago, after he 
had been buffeted about—promoting, 
prospecting, speculating — in various 
parts of the States and Alaska. He was 
“sometimes poor and then again broke,” 
he tells us in one of his personal 
sketches, and “struck Chicago to spar 
for wind,” for he was always a fighting 
man and understood the fine points of 
the game. 

But why not let Beach himself tell 
the story of his spectacular rise. “I 
was game for any financial enterprise,” 


he writes, “from pitch and toss to man- 
slaughter. No matter how evil my for. 
tunes | knew they were certain to get 
worse. So I was quite willing to take 
a chance on the brick industry, al- 
though I knew nothing about fire 
brick. About the time I got so that 
[ could tell a brick from a nosegay of 
pink nasturtiums, I took on an inter- 
est in a contracting business. We built 
furnaces, erected chimneys, and instal- 
led power plants. I knew less about 
this than { did about fire brick, but 
being a director of the several com- 
panies nobody dared to tell me so. I 
was doing very well, thank you, when a 
friend of mine put me wise to a perfect 
mint of money that was going to waste 
in the author business. He proudly 
displayed to me samples of his own 
handicraft as a fiction writer. These 
samples were printed in a_ harvester 
company’s trade journal. 

“ “Do they pay money for that stuff?’ 
I asked in alarm. 

‘““Mhey do,’ said the proud friend. 
‘I got $10 apiece for each story. 

“It looked easy and appealed to me 
strangely, for an author doesn’t have to 
carry anything, not even a suitcase full 
of brick samples. Why should I sell 
fire brick for a living after that? I asked 
myself. So I sat down, and man- 
handled a piece about Alaska. I sent 
it to one of the big New York maga- 
zines, thinking to start it at the top 
139 
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and let it work down to the Poultry- 
man’s Review by the natural law of 
gravitation. But the big magazine took 
it; and the big magazine editor came 
out to Chicago to see me. He introduc- 
ed me to a lot of nice-looking literary 
people who, it seems, aid him in his 
nefarious job of publishing a maga- 
zine every 30 days. “This is Beach,’ he 
said to them. I carefully lapped one 
foot over the other and looked bash- 
ful. ‘Beach Beach!’ they echoed. They 
knew me. The evil was done. 

“T went back to the office and threw 
bricks around the room until there 
wasn't a sample left. 1 became an 
author. I went to Chicago, rented a 
blank office in the Fine Arts building 
(I chose the name purposely), locked 
myself in, and wrote Phe Looting of 
Alaska’—-20,000 words. Just like that. 
Then I started “Che Spoilers,’ also a 
nice batch of short stories. 

“My appearance in New York with 
all this material; my plunge into the 
‘literary world,’ there—ah, it is like 
a dream, a bewildering dream. I sold 
the stuff right and left. I pulled in 
$5,000 to start with. Then I went out 
with a club after anybody that had 
money—editors, theatrical managers, 
everybody. My slogan was ‘How dare 
you have money? Gimme that !’—with 
a brusque, ungentlemanly gesture—and 
L got it. 

Well, he has simply been gathering 
in the money ever since, and his latest 
work, “The Net,” which has also taken 
its place among the “best sellers,” pro- 
mises to eclipse previous records in 
point of sales. 

“The Net,” treats of a man’s long 
conflict with the Mafia, and terminates 
in the uprising of a law-abiding people 
against lawlessness. At times its read- 
ing may bore one, for in parts it is 
heavy and in yet other parts it is some- 
what too flippantly light, but it contains 
also some fine passages, and it is worth 
while to skip the feebler parts to enjoy 
the cream of the work. 

Norvin Blake, the central figure, 
meets in Paris, a Sicilian nobleman of 
about his own age—Martel Savigno. 
Norvin goes, eventually, to Sicily to 
witness his friend’s marriage, and 
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through the American traveler’s eyes 
the reader gets a vivid impression of 
the little-known island, its picturesque 
scenes and quaint native types. All 
this, however, is secondary to the 1n- 
terest which centres round Martel’s de- 
termination to prove his independence 
of the Mafia. Despite threatening mes- 
sages, the headstrong young Count re- 
solves to celebrate his wedding with 
memorable festivities. Vain efforts are 
made, with the help of the Italian sol- 
diery, to capture the senders of threaten- 
ing letters signed uniformly ‘“Belisario 
Cardi”’—a name behind which is con- 
cealed a mysterious personality almost 
superstitiously feared by the peasants. 
Meanwhile, Blake, in spite of every re- 
straint of conscience and loyalty, has 
fallen hopelessly in love with Martel’s 
bride to be—Margherita Ginini, Coun- 
tess of Terranova, a magnificent golden- 
haired, radiant girl of ardent tempera- 
ment, and obviously of the Saracen 
strain. On the evening of the festa pre- 
ceding the day of the wedding, Blake, 
Martel, and the Count’s confidential 
overseer are waylaid by a band of arm- 
ed men; Norvin succumbs to a sicken- 
ing, overwhelming fear; Martel and his 
overseer are killed, and the American 
hears the voice of Belisario Cardi bid- 
ding him go free. Crushed under the 
shame of his cowardice, Norvin remains 
in Sicily as long as circumstances will 
permit, hoping to comfort and advise 
the Countess, who has sworn to hunt 
down the murderers of her lover. At 
last his mother’s illness calls him back 
to America, and when, ten months 
later, he returns to Sicily, he can find 
no trace of the Countess Margherita. 

After a lapse of three years the scene 
shifts to New Orleans, and for a space 
one loses the sense of the mysterious, 
brooding fatefulness which Mr. Beach 
works so well into his handling of Sici- 
lian crime, and the thing becomes 
rather a sordid affair of American back 
streets, where flippant detectives run 
down their quarry, jesting grimly the 
while. Norvin Blake has become presi- 
dent of the Cotton Exchange, a man of 
note and authority. Since his final de- 
parture from Sicily he has deliberately 
put himself through a “course in cour- 
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age.” Nevertheless, his nerves still 
quiver at the mere thought of danger, 
and his constitutional physical coward- 
ice seems beyond remedy. Here in New 
Orleans we meet a number of people 
such as we rarely meet in books, and 
are glad to greet either in books or in 
life; Bernie Dreux, the fastidious elder- 
ly beau of aristocratic descent, and Myra 
Nell Warren, his half-sister—piquant, 
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plays altogether hardly so important a 
part as she merits. It is a hard thing 
to write a detective tale and a love story 
with the same pen, and it is hardly to 
Mr. Beach’s discredit that he has not 
quite sueceeded. If one remembers 
rightly, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was 
careful not to allow Holmes to yield 
to the tender passion. The closing pas- 
sages of the story lead through a series 
of scenes, portraying vigorous action, as 


Rex BEACH 
Author of The Net 


girlish, extravagant, and warm-hearted 
—in these two there is much to eall 
forth laughter and affection. And their 
relation to the plot is close, for, among 
other things, Myra Nell is half in love 
with Norvin. “A chain of exciting 
events brings the Countess Margherita 
and Belisario Cardi back into the story 
and the “golden girl” gratifies our ex- 
pectations by marrying the hero, al- 
though it must be admitted that she 


only Beach can portray it, to the crisis 
—the mobbing of the prison and a 
lynching scene which, whether one likes 
its details or not, is certainly one of the 
most — pieces of writing that 
have been vouchsafed to us for some 
time. 

On the whole, however, “The Net,” is 
a story that is calculated to absorb one’s 
attention, and there is no regret ming- 
led with the subjection to the spell, 








Review of Reviews 


In this department MacLean’s is running each month a synopsis of the best 


articles appearing in the leading current magazines of the world. 


An effort is made 


to cover as wide a range of subjects as possible in the space available, and to this 


end the reviews are carefully summarized. 


In brief, readable reference is made to 


the leading magazine articles of the day—a review of the best current literature. 


Science as a Help to Wealth 


Edison, Bell, Marconi and others have become millionaires through inventive 


genius—All inventors are not impractical 


ONE of the familiar and pathetie pictures 
of human-interest narrative is that of the 
unpractical inventor who sells his mechan- 
ical birthright for a song, or who saerifices 
his years and his substance upon the un- 
erateful altar of secientifie research. Un- 
happily enough, this touching spectacle 
has been seen in many actual cases, and it 
has helped to ereate a wide-spread impres- 
sion that genius needs a guardian or a 
business manager. 

Thus writes Isaac Mareossan in Mun- 
sey 's. Most suecesstul inventors, he holds, 
on the other hand, have a fairly keen 
sense of commercial values. It has simply 
been a part of their larger equipment. 
They have generally, however, been too 
busy to combat the theory that because a 
man happens to be gifted with the genius 
of creation he must of necessity forswear 
all pretense to practicality. That the ere- 
ative and commercial faculties go hand in 
hand the writer shows by reference to ex- 
amples. 

Thomas A. Edison, for instanee, 1s one. 
Perhaps no American name is better known 
all over the world. .The average citizen 
who uses his ineandeseent light, hears his 
phonograph, sees his moving pictures, rides 
on his electrie cars, or is affected in some 
way bv the extraordinary activities which 
have emanated from his marvelous brain, 
concludes that Mr. Edison’s revenues must 
be nothing short of fabulous. As a matter 
of faet, while he is a rich man, he is not the 
multi-millionaire that he might have been 
had he been a mere money-maker. He has 
made money in spite of himself, and by the 
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aid of the brilliant and watehful coterie 
known as ‘‘the staff.’’ ; 

Edison did not begin by being a practi- 
cal man. That was shown when he got his 
first stake, a cheek for forty thousand dol- 
lars paid him by General Lefferts for his 
stoek-ticker. He had never’ received a 
eheek before, and when he shoved it 
through the teller’s window at the bank it 
was handed back to him. 

In dismay he rushed back to General 
Lefferts, and said he was afraid the cheek 
was no good. The general discovered that 
Idison had failed to indorse it. Of course, 
the paying-teller might have told him this, 
but it sees he realized that he was deal- 
ing with a green hand, and wanted to have 
some fun with him. 

When Edison went into business for him- 
self, he had an amusing experience. He 
kept no books. He had two hooks in the 
shop. On one he jabbed all bills and ae- 
counts that he owed; on the other he kept 
his memoranda of items owing to him. 
When bills came due, he gave notes. When 
these in turn matured, he hustled around 
and got eash advanees on orders. 

One day he hired a bookkeeper, who re- 
ported that the shop was three thousand 
dollars ahead of the game. Edison was so 
much delighted that he gave a supper to 
some men to celebrate the event. But two 
days later, going over the accounts again, 
he found out thag instead of being to the 
good, he was reall¥ five hundred dollars in 
debt. 

Yet out of such absurdly amusing epi- 
sodes grew the eolossal business which 
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bears the name of the wizard, and whieh 
represents, in all its world-wide branches 
and ramified activities, an investment of 
nearly seven billions of dollars and a gross 
annual income of more than one billion 
dollars. 

Mr. Edison has not directed any of these 
enterprises financially. He has always been 
content to be free to pursue his investiga- 
tions. He has said, too, that he never made 
a cent out of his patents in electric light 
and power—two branches, by the way, in 
whieh others have made many _ millions. 
But he has had the gift of picking the right 
men to handle his affairs; and this, aeeord- 
ing to the richest of all steelmasters, repre- 
sents the instinet indispensable to suecess- 
ful business. 

Nor must you get the impression that 
Edison is lacking in praetieal sense. His 
ability in this direction is best summed up 
by one of his closest associates: 

‘‘Mr. Edison’s commercial — strength 
manifests itself in the outlining of matters 
relating to organization and broad policy 
with a sagacity arising from a shrewd per- 
ception and from an appreciation of gener- 
al business requirements and conditions; to 
whieh should be added his intensely com- 
prehensive grasp of manufacturing possi- 
bilities and details, and an unceasing vigi- 
lance in devising means of improving the 
quality of products and increasing the econ- 
omy of the:r mannfacture.’’ 

Thus he is possessed of those qualities on 
whieh the whole great science of modern 
business is reared, for we have come to the 
era of standardization and organization. 
These, combined with economy of output, 
are the things that make the formula of 
manufacturing success. 

The ease of Alexander Graham Bell is 
akin to that of Mr. Edison. He is gener- 
ally regarded as a wealthier man than thie 
wizard of Llewelyn Park. This is possibly 
due to the faet that he has coneentrated 
upon one ereat invention of universal ser- 
vice, which he has praetically controled. 
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In business matters, Professor Bell has 
been shrewder than Edison. At the age of 
twenty-nine, when he received that far- 
famed patent No. 174465, the most valuable 
single patent ever issued in any country, he 
followed the example of Sir Henry Bessem- 
er by copper-riveting it with every pos- 
sible buttress. This is why it stood sueh 
a terrific broadside of attacks, and proved 
invulnerable even to the assault of the 
powerful Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

Like Professor Agassiz, the inventor of 
the telephone kept his fortune in his fam- 
ilv, and it was done in a very tender and 
sentimental way. While he was wrestling 
with those inarticulate sounds whieh were 
hurst forth as the voiee of the 
telephone, he was wooing the beautiful 
Mabel Hubbard, daughter of Gardner 
Hubbard, his first and devoted patron. On 
the day of their marriage, he presented 
his bride with his share of the original 
Rell stoek—a prineely dowry that has 
reaped a harvest of millions. 


soon to 


While not blind to the practicalities of 
life. Professor Bell has always been frank 
enough to admit that the integrity of the 
Bell fortune has been largely conserved by 
the lovaltv of his associates. That 
ful group of men ineluded Hubbard, who 
introdueed the telephone; Thomas Sanders, 
financed it; James Storrow and 
Chauneey Smith, who fought its legal bat- 
tles: and, last, but not least, the brilliant 
Theodore Vail, who unified it into a vast 
and world-wide commercial proposition 
that added fresh distinction to the achieve 
ment of Ameriean business. 


master- 


who 


Mareoni who 
the vreat 


device. It 


Reference is also made to 
is securely entrenched behind 
corporations that exploit 
must be remembered that 
stern pinch of necessity. Had he mounted 
the tortuous path of the self-made, he 
might have had a still keener appreciation 
of the pound and dollar. 


his 
he never felt the 


value of 





Getting Ready for 


War in the Sky 


Air-craft has entered war game and nations of the world are preparing 
to utilize new forces in event of conflict 


AIR-CRAFT has entered the old game of 
war in a manner that makes it as impera- 
tive to all phases of modern fighting, as 
soldiers themselves. Germany, France, 
England, Italy, and America to-day would 


consider their armies absolutely ineom- 
plete and unprepared for war if it were not 
for the up-to-date aviation whieh 
they are keeping constantly at work, writes 
John Walters in Railroadman’s Magazine. 
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No doubt the news that thrills the world 
whenever some gallant soldier gives his 
life while trying to perfect the aeronautic 
factics of war may seem to some an un- 
holy matter, but—a soldier is a soldier. 

In the United States little attention has 
been paid to the air-ship, but the eorps 
operating with aeroplanes is, perhaps, sec- 
ond to none in the world. While aviation 
has had something of a set-back in private 
circles, owing to the aceidents in whieh 
nearly every eminent man engaged in the 
sport was killed, nothing can now retard 
its progress as an adjunet of the army. 

Claude Grahame-White, the British avi- 
ator, recently made this statement regard- 
ing the hydroplane: ‘‘France and Germany 
have quickly jumped to the value of these 
machines for naval warefare. England, 
too, is making a series of tests to demon- 
strate this type of machine. The perform- 
anee of the machine during recent naval 
reviews will, without doubt, result in its 
eeneral adoption by the naval authorities. ’’ 

England is apparently just awakening to 
the importanee of the war aeroplane. In 
the past she has merely dallied with the 
snbjeet, as she has also with the military 
dirigible; but the vast progress made by 
Germany and other European nations in 
verial affairs seems to have punetured her 
lethargy to an appreciable extent. 

A program has now been designed whieh 
will eventually give Great Britain approx- 
imately 400 military and naval airmen. By 
the end of the year she will possess, say, 
sixty properly trained units, whiel is a 
very poor showing in comparison with the 
many hundreds that are already available 
in Franee and Germany. 

Nevertheless, England is well off for 
licensed aviators who have passed a rigid 
examination conducted by trained experts. 
England has 207, France nearly 700, Ger- 
many 124, Russia 99, Italy 72. These men 
are all civilians who, in ease of a national 
erisis, ean be ealled upon to man war aero- 
planes and air-ships. 

Last vear an aerial league was started in 
Great Britain the end of which is to de- 
velop both men and machines. The lhydro- 
plane plays an important part in the pres- 
ent and future of Great Britain. 

In the army estimates for this year, 
Great Britain proposes to expend $1,540.- 
000 for aerial purposes and to purchase 131 
aeroplanes. It has organized a flying corps, 
ineluding soldiers, sailors, and civilians. 
The military wing is to consist of seven 
aeroplane squadrons, each containing twelve 
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aeroplanes and a suitable number of officers 
to fly them. 

In 1909 France expended $50,000 for aer- 
ial purposes; in 1910, $400,000; in 1911, 
41,024,000. She proposes to spend, during 
the present year, $2,400,000 for aeroplanes 
and $1,000,000 for dirigibles, which means 
that by the spring of 1913 she will have 
twenty-seven aerial squadrons of eight 
aeroplanes each, with a total of 216 aero- 
planes and 344 trained officers. 

In 1915 Franee will have 900 machines 
and 1,500 trained pilots. France is avia- 
tion mad. ‘The people, rich and _ poor, 
young and old, of all beliefs and factions, 
are uniting to give France a huge aerial 
fleet and make it supreme in aerial arma- 
ment. The publie subseriptions to this 
end reacli many millions of franes, and the 
plans inelude the equipping of the army 
with no less than 2,000 aeroplanes for its 
twenty eorps. At present, each corps has 
a section of artillery, cavalry, and infant- 
rv. In the future, it will, in addition, 
have its own complement of aeroplanes. 
This means that the entire army will have 
to be reorganized, but the Freneh are grim- 
ly in earnest about the matter. 

An additional plan which is being con- 
sidered by the authorities ineludes the es- 


‘tablishment of aerial patrols of aeroplanes 


and dirigibles at the frontiers. 

The attitude of the French is due to 
ihe aet of Prince Henry of Prussia, who 
proposed the construction of a fleet of 
aeroplanes that should earry loads of 100 
pounds over and above the pilot and fuel, 
and also to the Kaiser offering a prize of 
50,000 marks for the best aeroplane motor 
of German material and design. A second 
prize of 30,000 marks is offered by the im- 
perial chancellor; a third prize of 20,000 
marks by the minister of war, and a fourth 
prize by the minister of marine. 


As a further evidence of the earnestness 
of the Germans, a proclamation has been 
posted in banks and_ business houses 
throughout the empire announcing that 
subseriptions are being taken for a nation- 
al aeroplane fund. 

Early last spring fifty aeroplanes of the 
German type were ordered by the govern- 
ment. The foregoing fact, taken into eon- 
sideration with the advance in the art of 
manufacturing and navigating dirigibles 
that has been manifested in Germany, 
eaused a sudden shock of alarm in France. 
M. Millerand, the new French minister of 
war, has demanded an appropriation of 
23,000.000 franes for military aviation. 
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Germany’s supremacy in the matter of 
dirigibles is well recognized. She owes 
this to the efforts of Count von Zeppelin 
and Major August von Parseval. Ger- 
many is not much given to modern pub- 
licity, and, consequently, the outside world 
knows little of the progress that has been 
made within its borders. 

There are three military aviation schools 
in Russia, the most important being at 
Sebastopol. The number of students en- 
rolled who are qualifying for a pilot’s cer- 
tificate is 302, ineluding 102 commissioned 
officers and 200 non-commissioned and pet- 
ty officers and privates. The elub school 
has fifty-five aeroplanes of home and for- 
eign construction. Long flights are a daily 
oeeurrence when the weather permits, and 
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the naval aviators are credited with thirty- 
mile flights over the sea. 


So far, only Italy has had an opportun- 
ity of testing aviation in actual warfare, 
and that the*experiment was more or less 
of a success is shown by the fact that the 
government has ordered more dirigikles to 
be built. Italy now divides its military 
air-ships into three classes: first, or piccolo 
type, having a capacity of 5,000 eubie met- 
ers; the second, or N elass, having 11,000 
cubic meters; while the third, or G elass, 
has a eapacity of 40,000 cubie meters. 


It is to be noted that the larger of the 
new dirigibles are to be equipped with two 
quick-firing guns and two torpedo-tubes 
for dropping bombs on the enemy. 





Making a Million in Stock Gambling 


Thomas W. Lawson relates some of his most thrilling experiences with the 


ticker in beating the stock market 


THOMAS W. LAWSON, writing in Every- 
body’s, declares the people of the United 
States, whether they play stoeks or not, 
certainly pay. They are paying, he ealeu- 
lates, over 2,000 millions of dollars a year 

Stock Exchange Gambling Tolls—in the 
increased price of necessities. 

Lawson knows the game pretty well him- 
self. In the course of his December article 
he gives a vivid deseription of some of his 
own operations, telling how he cleared up 
a cool million in a half hour. He writes: 

The ticker in my _ private office in 
‘*Young’s’’ may go on for hours with a 
monotony that never interrupts my writ- 
ing ‘*The Remedy,’’ or my sonnnets to my 
honey-bees and my butterflies, when sud- 
denly it gives a peculiar purr, a tick, ticka- 
tick, tieckety-whirring hiss, and I am along- 
side in my reachingest strides. 

U. S. 700—59; 1600—58 %; 
4000—14; 200—15; 6000—14; 400—1,; 
9000—58; 2000—57 7%; 5000—7<: 2500 
—14,; 2000—Z; 5000—57; 2000—57; 1000 
—57 ;—57; 1900—57. 

Nothing in between; no other transac- 
tions; all Steel, and a violent break of two 
points and a halt and then activity. 

I examine the yard or two of tape. I 
finger it back and forth, dwelling on this 
amount, lingering over that price, all the 


1000—3 f ; 


time mentally rushing through all the Am- 
erican events of the past few days, the 
past few weeks—business affairs, crops, 
legislation, banking institutions; and then 
| make a quick jump all over Europe 
war situations, diplomatic situations, 
strikes, throne overturns; and then | 
seven-league boot it back to Yankeeland 
and all the time the ticker is ticking away 
Steel at 57. Some one is throwing Steel 
over in big lots, but some one is buying it 
in equally big lots. 

What does it mean? The man who ean 
cuess first will get the biggest slice of the 
easy money which is being chucked about 
in big hunks; for, if Steel has dropped in 
four minutes from 59 to 57 and is going 
to drop from 57 to 55 in four minutes more, 
he who ean sell 50,000 shares ‘‘short’’ at 
57 will be able to ‘‘take’’ it back in an- 
other four minutes at 55, ‘‘bagging’’ by 
the operation $100,000—real dollars. 

On the other hand, if it is going to halt 
at 57 and turn and in the next four min- 
utes jump back to 59, he who buys 50,000 
shares at 57 will be able to sell it at 59 
and ‘‘net’’ $100,000—real dollars. 

But, if this two-point drop means that 
the big head of Steel has fallen dead with 
heart disease, or been killed in his auto- 
mobile, and this drop of two points is the 
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selling by some one who has advance in- 
formation, it means that the man who sells 
50,000 Steel at 57 may inside of another 
half-hour be able to buy it back at 37, and 
thereby make, in thirty mfnutes, a whole 
million dollars of very easy money. 

But, then, too, if one’s diagnosis of the 
vause of this two-point drop is wrong, one 
can as quickly and as easily be parted 
from as much of one’s own real money as 
one can take from the other fellow by 
diagnosing it right. 

After a few minutes’ mad mental gallop 
through all the fields where les the infor- 
mation necessary to the proper diagnosis, | 
have, on eight or ten different wires, eight 
or ten of the best-informed Stoek Ex- 
change members, whose business it is to 
tell me what they know. But after they 
have told me all they know, I still have not 
the solution, for they, too, are guessing. 

That string of sales quotations on the 
tape can have come only from a limited 
My experienee, my 
lifetime of sleeping, eating, drinking, and 
plaving with the ticker, tells me that—and 
tells me that if something real has happen- 
ed, the orders must have come from one 
of a few particular ‘‘houses.’’ I know 
them all, as a good kennelman knows the 
dams and sires of fifty or sixty mixed-color 
pups that look alike to the dog amateur 
who has had no kennel experience. 


number of sourees. 


If it is only manipulation, that is, mere- 
lv ‘fa deal’’ ineubating, the stoeks obvi- 
ously must have been ‘‘thrown’’ on to the 
market by one or another of the very few 
master manipulators. 

So I lay out an elimination test to get 
at the true diagnosis of that two yards of 


tape. I take up telephone number one:- 
‘*Sell 4.000 Steel at the market’’—the 
market is still 57. That order goes to one 


of the most aetive brokers on the floor, a 
man who knows his business. 

On telephone number two:—‘‘Sell 3,000 
Steel at the market.’’ This to a conser 
vative commission house whieh hates to be 
elassed in with floor manipulators. 
three:—‘‘Buy 5,000 
Steel at the market.’’ This to a two-dollar 
‘‘floor operator’’ who ean get the _ best 
prices going with two erooks of his finger. 

On telephone number four:—‘‘ Buy 2,000 
Steel at the market’’—and so on up and 
down my line of wires. 

Then I finger the tape and wateh it per- 
form, and listen to the ticker eoo for the 
next minute or so. The figures eome string- 
‘ng out, up, down, down, up. Every 
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amount, every price, every fraction, every 
click means something. One by one I elim- 
inate the various possibilities, and in an- 
other two or three minutes the ticker’s 
voice sounds very loving to me. I pat the 
tape fondly and say: ‘‘You’re a dear old 
lovey-dove to tell me all you know.’’ 

Then I pineh it. Every time we drop 
the tape we pinech—crease— it, at the last- 
recorded trade, that we may know upon our 
return where we were when we left off. 
So far have we brought the science of the 
eame that it might pay to give a $10,000 
or $20,000 tip to a big manipulator’s office- 
hoy for a diagram of the tape ‘‘pinches’’ 
on a busy day—they might show how this 
‘up’? or that ‘‘down’’ drove him to his 
telephone. 

I have the situation: So-and-So, one of 
my competitors, an old-timer, has just been 
emploved by the ‘‘Steel crowd’’ to rush 
Steel up for a three months’ eampaign. So- 
and-so always starts in—doesn’t know any 
other way to do the business—by ‘‘work- 
ing them down a few points,’’ that he may 
eet a load or two of ‘‘cheap stock’’ before 
‘‘the deal’’ strikes its up-swing. 

My testing orders have shown me the 
situation almost as truly as if I had been 
ut his desk when he was laying out his 
campaign. It has cost me—for I have sold 
only the same number of thousands’ of 
shares through one set of brokers that I 
have bought through another—a paltry ten 
to fifteen thousand dollars in commissions 
(paltry compared with the profits to come) 
and I am ready for ‘‘business.’’ 

I order one broker to buy five thousand 
Steel, another ten, another ten, another five, 
another three, and so on, until I have, say, 
40,000 shares on hand, and they have eost 
me, say, 58 on an average. I began to buy 
at 57. It is now 59, and going up. 

My competitor, in his den in New York, 
is goine through the same operation. He 
is ealling over his various wires to his bro- 
kers to find out who, besides himself. is in 
the market, who is butting in on his deals: 
and presently the tape tells him, as it told 
me, and he mutters, ‘‘Damn him.’’ But 
he has little time for damning any one, for 
T have got my 40,000 shares, and have 
diagnosed his operation thus: 

The Steel direetors have heen secretly 
‘loading up’’ for the past two months with 
Steel for their own private account, and 
with three or four or five hundred thous- 
and low-priced shares on hand, they are 
now starting a campaign to buy for the 
treasury of the Steel Trust, with the stock- 
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holders’ money, any amount necessary to 
lift the price to a desired point, say 95— 
the point at which these same Steel diree- 
tors will unload the low-hought stoek on tu 
the fool public. This means to me that the 
Steel directors are going to let out ‘‘good 
news’’ about inereased dividends and 
other ‘‘bull points’’ which will ‘‘send Steel 
soaring’’—news which, after Steel is at 
the top of its soaringest high place, they 
will deny ever existed. 

And the denial will bring Steel erashing 
hack to its starting-point—59. 

My diagnosis is published on the ‘‘news 
sheets;’’ the publie rushes in to buy, as it 
always does in a bull market, and Stee! 
jumps from 59 to 79; and I have on naper 
$800,000 of some one’s money, which I 
proceed to make real money by selling my 
40,000 shares, although I might get an- 
other $800,000 by holding on a while longer. 
It might go up another twenty points. 

But experience has shown me that the 
nights are too long and too uneertain for an 
outsider to earry 40,000 shares of Steel 
through to the point where he might get a 
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full profit—that is, as much profit as an 
insider—so I take my half and get up on 
the fence and wait until months afterward, 
when my old friend the ticker again starts 
in her sputtering. 

This time my diagnosis shows that the 
Steel philanthropists have .been unloading 
for weeks on a frantically buying publie 
that has been stimulated to believe Steel is 
going up to 150. They are now selling 
Steel ‘‘short,’’ preparatory to breaking the 
market with ‘‘bad news.’’ I, therefore, 
sell 40,000 shares of Steel that I don’t own, 
and I complete my deal later—when the 
world has been flooded with ‘‘bad news’’ to 
shake out the public, and prices have drop- 
ped—by buying Steel at twenty points be- 
low my selling price. 

It’s a sweet, pretty game, isn’t it? I ask 
vou—you American people. If I, the out- 
from ‘‘reading’’ the tape ean make 
¥1,600,000, what do you think of the echanee 
of insiders, the ones who ‘‘make’’ the tape, 
to ‘‘make’’ easy money out of your hard- 
earned wages and incomes? 


sider, 





New Miracles of Health 


The day of positive miracles is near—Loss of hand or foot will not be more 


than a temporary inconvenience very soon 


DID you know that of all the arts and sei- 
ences, electrical science alone has kept 
pace with surgery during the last half- 
eentury? Such is the fact, and it should 
give pause to the erities who aceuse the 
men of the operating-room of being too 
willing to use the knife—who say that the 
knife should be a last resort. It shonldn’t; 
it should often be the first step, as it is the 
only one promising a ray of hope. Time 
was when Death was one of those at the 
operating table: now the anesthetic may be 
taken unafraid, although the knife is to 
search the very seat of life itself, for if 
there is any healing possible modern sur- 
gery will find it. 

So runs the opening paragraph of an 
article in the Cosmopolitan on ‘‘New Mir- 
acles of Health.’’ It was edited by one of 
the world’s leading surgeons and, as might 
be expected, is an authoritative revelation 
of some of the modern surgical wonders. 
As a matter of fact the writer asserts that 


‘the day of positive miracles is not far 
off.’’ And he proceeds to give examples 
of what he means. ‘‘The day is almost at 
hand,’’ the article continues, ‘‘when the 
loss of a hand or a foot, an arm or a leg, 
by any of the accidents that become more 
common as society becomes more complex, 
will not be more than a temporary incon- 
venience. The effeets of accidents and dis- 
that completely destroy the bones, 
the skin, museles and tendons, blood-vessels 
and nerves, the glands, and even many of 
the so-ealled vital organs, are already being 
offset by surgery. So miraculous, indeed, 
viewed in the light of the knowledge of 
vesterday, are the surgical achievements of 
to-day that no one can put his finger upon 
any given point and say: ‘Here human 
skill ends. From this point on the knife 
may not dare to venture.’ 

‘*There are no apparent limits to the pos- 
sibilities of the surgical transformation of 
the human body. There is hardly a part of 
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the body that cannot be used for repair 
work upon other bodies. Even the lifeless 
hulks of the dead can and do furnish ma- 
terial with which to strengthen and pre- 
serve the bodies of the living. 

‘‘The suggestion that such material, 
available for such use, should not be dis- 
carded by burial or destroyed by crema- 
tion, but preserved for use in restoring to 
health and activity those who are still 
alive, is seriously urged by eminent sur- 
yeons, foremost among whom is Dr. Ros- 
well Park, LL.D., who is professor of sur- 
gery in the University of Buffalo, founder 
of the New York State Pathological Lab- 
oratory, and the author of standard text- 
books on surgery. Throughout the profes- 
sion any suggestion coming from him is 
listened to with the greatest respect. His 
forceful exposition of the possibilities that 
already lie open to the sufficiently skilled 
operator in transplantations from the dead 
to the living opens the widest range of 
possibilities to the imagination. 

‘* «Let a healthy young woman meet ac- 
cidental and instantaneous death,’ said Dr. 
Park, in a recent address on ‘Thanatology’ 
which has attraeted the attention of the 
medieal profession in all parts of the ecoun- 
try. ‘It would be possible to use no in- 
considerable portion of her body for graft- 
ing or other justifiable surgical procedures. 
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The arteries and nerves could be used, both 
in the fresh state, and the former even 
after preservation, for suitable transplan- 
tation or repair work on the vascular and 
nervous systems of a considerable number 
of other people. So, also, could the thy- 
roid, the cornea, and especially the bones. 
All the teeth, if healthy, could be reim- 
planted. With the thin bones, ribs espe- 
cially, plastic operations—particularly on 
the noses—of fifty people could be made. 
And then the exterior of the body could 
be made to supply any amount of normal 
integument with which to do heterologous 
dermatoplastie operations, or would fur- 
nish an almost inexhaustible supply of epi- 
dermis for Thiersch grafts, which latter 
material need not be used in the fresh 
state, but could be preserved and made 
available some days and even weeks later. 
A portion of the museles might possibly be 
made available, and possibly some other 
portion of the remains might be utilized 
for some unusual purpose. Then, what ex- 
tracts or extractives might be prepared 
from other parts of the body—pituitary, 
adrenals, bone-marrow, ete.!’ ’’ 

This is, after all, not a fantastic dream, 
nor such an extreme picture as would at 
first appear, since every organ or tissue 
above mentioned and more has been used 
as indieated, and with suecess. 





Competency or Penury ? 


Statistics show that at sixty-tive only three men out of every hundred own 


property—Remainder depend on earnings and assistance 


IN THE Christmas Number of The Pru- 
dential Bulletin the statement is made 
based on the Mereantile Agency reports, 
that only three men out of every hundred 
in the United States and Canada own any 
property at sixty-five years of age. 
‘*Man’s average life is like a hill—the 
upward journey is usually one of produe- 
tion, and on the other side it is either com- 
petency or penury. The upward part of 
this hill is the profitable period of a man’s 
life. It is a period in which he either 
makes his money or gets well launched into 
doing so. It is a period in which his finest 
powers are developed. Mercantile Agency 
reports show that at age 45, 83 per cent. 
of the business men in the country are 


suecessful. As a rule, if he does not get a 
start by this time he never gets it; but as 
[ say, it is shown that 83 per cent. do get 
a start. During these years the healthy 
man has nothing to fear about present 
comforts. 

‘*Now take a glance at the other side. 
From 45 to 65 the man is going down. 
This is, in a sense, the age of losses. Sta- 
tisties show that at age 65, 97 per cent. of 
the men in this country are dependent on 
their daily earnings or on their children 
for support. It hardly seems possible, 
does it? But it is an actual fact. 

There are two reasons for this. One is 
that we are a ‘‘happy-go-lucky’’ nation, 
thinking more of pleasures and luxuries 
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to-day than of necessities to-morrow. We 
do not seem to be able to get it into our 
consciousness that it is possible for us to 
be in penury 20 or 25 years from now. 
We do not make big mistakes. We do 
not make fool investments, and, of course, 
we never will. We, of course, intend to 
make an estate some day; just now we ean- 
not begin because we get too much enjoy- 
ment out of living up to our income, or 
nearly up to it.» This, as you know, is the 
National American spirit. 

‘*The other reason so few men (only 3 
in 100) have property at age 65 is because 
of the mental transition they go through, 
usually between the ages of 55 and 65. Be- 
tween these years a man goes through a 
mental transition that upsets his judg- 
ment. He makes business deals and goes 
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into ventures that he would not have 
dreamed of doing before. Hard-headed, 
shrewd men, with the keenest of judgment 

men who would never dream of speculat- 
ing, have their judgment warped during 
this period, thus causing the large number 
of failures you see recounted daily in the 
Dun and the Bradstreet news items. Are 
not these facts pregnant with meaning, and 
do they not point a warning to each of us? 

‘“Does it not become imperative in the 
face of facts of this kind that we change 
our ‘‘happy-go-lucky’’ methods of living 
and at least lay by a sum that will provide 
for our old age? Luxuries may not be 
needed then, but comfort is, and the 
thought of dependence on others should 
make us shudder.’’ 





Norman Angell and His Gospel of Peace 


‘“‘The Great Illusion’”’ which fell flat at outset is being translated into 


seventeen languages—Sketch of writer and book 


A FEW years ago there appeared a thin 
octavo volume of about a hundred pages 
entitled ‘‘Europe’s Optical Illusion.’’ The 
book was a study in international polities, 
and its author was Mr. Norman Angell, 
‘*then quite an unknown personality in the 
ereater world of letters.’’ The work, des- 
tined later to be regarded as epoch-mak- 
ing. ‘‘fell absolutely flat; it was ignored 
both by the press and the publie alike; and 
now at the present moment it is being 
translated into seventeen languages!’’ 
Well may Mr. Robert Birkmyre, writing 
in the London Bookman, say: ‘‘Mr. Nor- 
man Angell has every reason to feel grate- 
ful to whatever gods may preside over the 
fates of authors for the fortunate turn of 
events that has placed him almost at a 
bound as it were in the forefront of 
Kuropean authors.’’ Under its present 
title, ‘‘The Great Illusion,’’ Mr. Angell’s 
book has influenced the enlightened lead- 
ers of thought and opinion in two hemi- 
spheres. ‘‘Men like Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Winston Churchill have allowed the 
tenets of ‘The Great Illusion’ to shape 
their thoughts and to mold their policy; 
and the work has been honored by com- 
plimentary reference in the French Cham- 
ber—an unusual experience for a book.’’ 


Of Mr. 
says :— 

The eareer of the author of ‘‘The Great 
Illusion’? was not always passed in the 
study poring over the problems of peace 
and war. Indeed, to anyone who knows 
Mr. Angell personally, and the facts of his 
life, it is a matter for wonder that he eould 
have found the time necessary to devote 
to the study even of his own particular 
subjeet and the strenuous work of putting 
his ideas into book form. For unlike so 
many beautiful and artificial creatiens in 
literature ‘‘The Great Illusion’’ was not 
the work of a night; it did not ‘‘arrive’’ 
by accident; the author did not dream it as 
the poets both great and small dream 
poems; he built it steadily bit by bit in his 
brain, as the builder builds a monument 
and the work took years of patient and 
laborious study. 

Mr. Angeli’s volume has been subject to 
so much misconception and misrepresenta- 
tion that the Bookman writer deems it ad- 
visable to state what the propositions laid 
down by the author really are. He tells 
us:— 

The whole idea of ‘‘The Great Illusion’’ 
is simply that war is an unprofitable under- 
taking in the twentjeth century, both to 


Angell personally, the writer 
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the nation and to the individual who is 
part of that nation owing to the delicate 
interdependence of trade and finance. We 
are blinded by traditions that have passed 
away; haunted by shibboleths and have 
never really paused to think the matter 
out in a clear and logical manner. Mr. 
Angell preaches the gospel of peace but 
objectively; that is to say, if he had felt 
that any real profit, moral or material, 
could arise from the art of war as it is 
conceived and practised at the present day 
there would have been no need for his book 
and the slow, patient years in which he 
devoted himself to the problems of inter- 
national warfare would have been given to 
more profitable things; but feeling and 
having expounded in ‘‘The Great Illusion’’ 
the folly and fallaey of war he advocates 
peace: it is the only alternative. He does 
not say, remember that war is impossible, 
which is a favorite misinterpretation; it is 
more than possible; it is even likely; and 
it is beeause it is so probable that ‘‘The 
Great Illusion’’ has become such an im- 
portant factor on all questions touching on 
international policy. Mr. Angell endeavors 
in ‘*The Great Illusion’’ to put the clock 
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right for us; we are slow by several cen- 
turies; and while we are so advanced and 
have made such gigantic strides in other 
things in the domain of international poli- 
ties we are absolutely stationary and re- 
main rooted where we were at the begin- 
ning of history when plunder was the price 
of war, and the rough and ready methods 
of the Huns and the Vandals will not work 
in the twentieth century. Mankind has de- 
veloped materially and morally since then 
(whether they know it or not) and at the 
present moment when the nations are more 
than ever bound by economic interdepend- 
ence and considerations of trade; when the 
division of labor is a tie between State and 
State and man and man, war and the bene- 
fits that war is supposed to bring is an 
individual and national ‘‘illusion.’’ It is 
not war we want, but co-operation, not 
strife but federation. That is the real and 
only possible interpretation of ‘‘The Great 
I]lusion,’’ if read with the usual modicum 
of light and understanding. 

Mr. Angell, whose full name, we believe, 
is Ralph Norman Angell Lane, was born in 
1874 in England. 





New Books of the Year Put in the Balance 


By common consent two leaders are named—Output of books absurdly in 


excess of demand, say authorites. 


CRITICAL eyes are already beginning to 
sean the vear’s output of new books with 
a view to discovering the best amongst the 
enormously large buneh. By common con- 
sent, ‘‘The Letters of George Meredith,’’ 
and H. G. Wells’ ‘‘ Marriage,’’ are the two 
works which have aroused the most inter- 
est. One literary authority, A. St. John 
Adeock, acting editor of the Bookman, 
thinks the year’s publishing does not so 
much reveal any definite tendeney in Eng- 
lish literature, as an eager groping and 
fumbling in a good many directions. ‘‘If 
it shows any actual tendency,’’ he says, ‘‘it 
is towards a larger, freer handling of the 
facts of existence, a recognition that what 
is natural is not necessarily shamefvl.’’ 
On the other hand, Robert Hugh Benson 
is of opinion that the tendency of English 
taste this year shows a continuation of 
interest in character analysis. ‘‘I do not 
think this a very hopeful sign,’’ he de- 


elares. ‘‘It is more important to eare 
about the formation of character than 
about its analysis. An age of criticism is 
never an age of the highest art.’’ Horace 
Annesley Vachell sounds a pessimistic note. 
‘My conviction is fortified by the year’s 
publishing that the output of all books is 
absurdly in excess of the demand.’’ 

In regard to this question of over-pub- 
lication, which Mr. Vachell deplores, a 
prominent London publisher puts his fin- 
ger on one cause of it when he says, ‘* What 
leading publishers do complain about is the 
inclusion of a novel which lacks any dis- 
tinction at all, and which is only published 
to enable the publisher taking it to form 
some kind of a list.’’ Such novels are paid 
for by the authors, and are distinetly dam- 
aging to the sales of both the established 
author and the new author with promising 
talent. 
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New York Under the Microscope 


Arnold Bennett places the Metropolis under the lens—description of the 


city as seen from ‘“‘ The Elevated ” 


IF Mr. Wells uses a telescope, then Mr. 
Arnold Bennett is master of the micro- 
scope, and in Harper’s he places New York 
under the lens. Mr. Bennett’s attempt to 
portray the United States with anything 
like his usual accuracy would necessitate 
his writing a novel every twenty-four hours 
for the next twenty years, and we must be 
satisfied with the present glimpse as we 
look out upon New York from ‘‘the Ele- 
vated’? :— 

What sharpened and_ stimulated the 
vision more than anything else was the 
innumerable flashing glimpses of immense 
torn clouds of clean linen, or linen almost 
clean, fluttering and shaking in withdrawn 
courtyards between rows and rows of 
humanized windows. This domestic detail, 
repugnant possibly. to some, was particu- 
larly impressive to me; it was the visible 
index of what life really is on a costly rock 
ruled in all material essentials by trusts, 
corporations, and the grand principle of 
tipping. 

I would have liked to live this life, for 
a space, in any one of half a million re- 
stricted flats, with not quite enough space, 
not quite enough air, not quite enough dol- 
lars, and a vast deal too much continual 
strain on the nerves. I would have liked 
to come to close quarters with it, and get 
its subtle and sinister toxin ineurably into 
my system. Could I have done so, could I 
have participated in the least of the un- 
accountable daily dramas of which the ex- 
ternals are exposed to the gaze of any 
starer in an Elevated, I should have known 
what New York truly meant to New-York- 
ers, and what was the real immediate effect 
of average education reacting on: average 
eharacter in average cireumstances; and 
the knowledge would have been precious 
and exciting beyond all knowledge of the 
staggering ‘‘wonders’’ of the capital. 
But of course I could not approach so 
close to reality; the visiting stranger sel- 
dom can: he must be content with his 
imaginative visions. 


Mr. Bennett may have his visions, but 
he remembers the limitations of his read- 
ers, and accordingly gives them facts rather 
than mere impressions. Of the east side of 
New York he says :— 

The supreme sensation of the East Side 
is the sensation of its astounding populous- 
ness. The most populous street in the 
world—Rivington Street—is a sight not to 
be forgotten. Compared to this, an uptown 
thoroughfare of crowded middle-class flats 


in the open ecountry—is an uninhabited 
desert! The architecture seemed to sweat 


humanity at every window and door. The 
roadways were often impassable. The 
thought of the hidden interiors was terrify- 
ing. Indeed, the hidden interiors would not 
bear thinking about. The faney shunned 
them—a problem not to be settled by sud- 
den municipal edicts, but only by the efflux 
of generations. Confronted by this spec- 
tacle of sickly faced immortal creatures, 
who lie closer than any other wild animals 
would le; who live picturesque, feverish 
and appalling existences; who amuse them- 
selves, enrich themselves, who very often 
lift themselves out of the swarming war- 
ren and leave it for ever, but whose daily 
experience in the warren is merely and sim- 
ply horrible—confronted by this incompar- 
able and overwhelming phantasmagoria 
(for such it seems), one is foolishly apt to 
protest, to inveigh, to aceuse. The answer 
to futile animadversions was in my _ par- 
tieular friend’s query: ‘‘Well, what are 
vou going to do about it?”’ 

At the conelusion of this, the first instal- 
ment, Mr. Bennett takes refuge in a sweep- 
ing disclaimer: 

As for these brief articles, | hereby an- 
nounce that I am not prepared ultimatels 
to stand by any single view which they put 
forward. There is naught in them which 
is not liable to be recanted. 


Mr. Bennett’s publie will never insist on 
such a self-denying ordinance. 
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The Business Man of the Future in Politics 


George W. Perkins sees a great opportunity for useful service on part of 


business men in handling national problems 


‘*THE Business Man of the Future’’ is the 
title of an article by George W. Perkins in 
‘*Business’’ in which he urges business men 
to get into polities. 


For the man who already has a com- 
petency there is something far more worth 
while in life than making money. I firmly 
believe that every citizen should, in some 
way, perform some public service, and 
somewhere between the work in your neigh- 
horhood and that of the nation, if you will 
hut think about iteand look for it, you will 
find a service that you can _ perform. 
specially if you have an independent in- 
come, you can do it fearlessly. 

Think what a tremendous effect even one 
hundred clear-eved, straight-forward, fear- 
less voung men, who knew, in advanee, that 
their living was assured, could have on the 
destinies of their country in the next quar- 
ter of a century, if each would take up his 
work in that spirit. Very few of the men 
who left college forty years ago could look 
at the future in such a way. Their first 
thought had of necessity to be the making 
of a living. Think of the difference-—think 
what a difference it can make in the future 
of the country if proper advantage is 
taken of it. More has been done by the 
brain in the last twenty-five vears, than 
in anv preceding one hundred years, and 
the young men of to-day are the deseend- 
ants of sueh brains. What an inspiration 
for the future. To believe in their country 
—in its institutions—in its business—and 
in its men is the biggest thing before us 
to-day. 

In the great evolution that has been 
coing on throughout the world our busi- 
uess leaders have been keenly alive to the 
fact that it is just as important to save 
waste motion in business, as to save and 
utilize waste product; that it is just as im- 
portant to conserve ideas, to conserve 
methods, as it is to conserve coal and tim- 
ber. Indeed, the last quarter of a century 
has been pre-eminently the age of the brain 
worker—the inventor not only of machines, 
but of methods: and whatever may be said 
for or against the profits men have made 
in recent years, we must not overlook the 


fact that we have been passing through an 
era when extraordinary ability was neces- 
sary to safely guide the business ship. We 
could easily have taken a back seat in the 
commercial development of the world, 
whereas we have actually taken a front 
seat; and this has been possible because 
of the resourcefulness and masterly leader- 
ship of our industrial captains. 

The time has come for the business men 
of the.eountry to take a hand in publie 
questions, to think them out wisely, to de- 
cide judiciously as to the best course for 
the country to take, then openly champion 
that course to the full measure of their 
ability. If this is done in eaeh community 

done honestly and fearlessly, we can trust 
to the good sense of our people to render 
a sane verdict. 

Next to being dead riglit it is of value to 
be dead wrong, for if very wrong you pro- 
voke discussion, and enough diseussion will 
bring right to the surface and make it pre- 
vail. A business age needs business men. 
The question is fairly launched. We have 
heen so busy — opportunities for great 
achievements have crowded so hard upon 
one another, that we have said, ‘‘Oh, do 
not bother us about polities: there are 
plenty of others who will attend to tiat’’; 
and the result is that plenty of others have 
uttended to it. | 

Business questions need business men, 
just as medical questions need medical men. 
We should have a system by which a pre- 
eminently suecessful business man could 
hecome a public servant, his ripe, mature 
judgment being utilized for the advantage 
of all the people. If the eriticism is made 
that this would be turning governmental 
affairs over to business interests the answer 
is that such a suggestion is a base reflec- 
tion on the patriotism of business men and 
is not justified by such experience as we 
have had. Our men of affairs have pushed 
business because in that direction they have 
found great opportunities for achievement 
and suceess. 


I do not know of a more legitimate or 
worth while cause to-day, into which a man 
can put money and energy, than furthering 
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decent political prineiples and methods. 
There are thousands and thousands of men 
in this country keenly alive to existing eon- 
ditions and thoroughly in earnest in their 
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desire to bring about changes that will 
represent sane, progressive principles, and 
the least that a man who has means ean do 
is to lend a hand in so worthy a eause. 





Stead’s Plea for Church’s Picture Galleries 


Instead of closing up picture shows on Sunday the great Publicist urged that 


they be operated under church auspices 


THE British Review of Reviews prints an 
article by the late W. T. Stead in which he 
advocates Sunday Cinema shows under the 
auspices of the churches. In these he saw 
a possibility of enormously enlarging the 
sphere of religious activity and an eduea- 
tional and moral development of the very 
highest importance. 

Taken at its worst, says Mr. Stead, the 
Cinema provides millions of men, women 
and children with a means of spending 
their leisure hours more pleasantly than 
they used to do ten years ago, with less 
incitement to extravagance and to vice than 
either the public-house or the music-hall. 
The Cinema may be, and often is, a tempta- 
tion to spend time pleasantly which ought 
to be devoted to study or to social service; 
but, as all police authorities attest, it has 
diminished drunkenness and immensely 
facilitated maintenance of law and order in 
the streets. The chief fault that can be 
found with the Cinema is that it is too 
stimulating. The rapid and constant suc- 
cession of moving pictures leaves no time 
for reflection. You see life as from the 
window of an express train. You have not 
even opportunity to recollect the impres- 
sions of the scene. The Cinema public is 
like a child whose only literature is picture 
books; it is apt to be satisfied with looking 
at the pictures and never learns to read. 
The approach to the mind is solely through 
Eye-gate; the approach by Ear-gate is en- 
tirely neglected. The Cinema challenges, 
but does not fix attention. It excites won- 
der; it does not allow time for reflection. 
‘“Tt is an eye-pleasing, mind-tickling, time- 
wasting thing,’’ say its erities. To which I 
reply: Maybe so, maybe not; but it draws. 
Is it not possible to utilize what there is 
vood in it, and to leave out what there is 
had in it, so as to make the Cinema useful 
for instructing, inspiring and saving the 
people? 


Instead of shutting up the Cinemas on 
Sunday, let them enter in and take posses- 
sion of the vast field whieh the Cinema 
publie offers them. In brief, what I pro- 
pose is that there should be instituted at 
onee a National Cinema Sunday Mission 
for the utilization of the closed Cinema 
palaces for ethieal, educational and evan- 
gelical purposes. What scheme of Church 
Extension ean for a moment be compared 
with this opportunity of suddenly exploit- 
ing in the service of religion 4,000 build- 
ings, situated in the very heart of our dens- 
est population, which are the favorite as- 
sembling places of four millions of our peo, 
ple? It is not a case where we have to 
hunt for sites. Cleverer and smarter men 
than we have selected them already. The 
huildings are already erected. Their week- 
day congregations amount to millidns. We 
have only to open the Cinemas on Sunday 
with the right kind of pictures presented 
as parts of an ethical, educational and evan- 
eelical service to reach millions who at 
present never ‘‘darken the doors of the 
house of the Lord.’’ 

Is it not an almost ineonceivable seandal 
that an opportunity so great should be of- 
fered for our acceptance, and that no one 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s seems 
to realize what might be done if the 
Churehes ran the Cinemas on Sunday as 
part of their regular machinery for reach- 
ing and rousing the people? 

There are one or two indispensable con- 
ditions to be borne in mind before we con- 
sider the practical possibilities of a Cinema 
Sunday Mission. The Cinema should be 
used, not for the desecration of Sunday, but 
for its preservation. That entails two 
things—first, that the Cinema Sunday Ser- 
vices should never be permitted for pur- 
poses of commercial or financial gain. 
Whatever balance, if any, resulting from 
Sunday Cinema shows should be handed 
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over to some recognized local public, re- 
ligious or charitable use; secondly, while it 
may be as necessary and as unobjectionable 
to lire an operator as it is now to hire an 
organist, no operator already employed for 
six days a week should be allowed to work 
on the seventh day; and thirdly, instead of 
charging so much for admission, as is done 
on week-days, admission should be given 
only to those who had bought the Cinema 
Sunday Programme, which would contain, 
for the information of the folks at home 
and the refreshment of the memory of the 
spectator, a popularly written description 
of the pictures on show. By this means 
there would be secured the regular distribu- 
tion of interesting reading matter to a 
wider publie than is reached to-day by any 
Religious Tract Society or Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

The Sunday Mission being thus financial- 
ly possible, it is easy to see that a strony 
and vigorous Chureh might find it possible 
to relieve the financial strain upon its poor 
fund by a subsidy from the Cinema tak- 
ings. The next question is, whether it 
would be possible for the Sunday Mission 
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to run as popular, as drawing, as fetching 
a show as that provided on the week-day 
for the Cinema crowd. Let us admit at 
once that there are many of those who go 
to Cinema shows whom we could not hope 
to attract by anything we could serve up 
in the proposed Mission. Comic tomfoolery 
attracts many, and pictures of crime or of 
conjugal discord would be ruled out. Those 
who go to Cinemas solely as they buy a 
penny dreadful would not attend the Mis- 
sion. But then, if we allow that they com- 
pose the Cinema crowd, there would still 
remain the other half who would enjoy any 
show that had plenty of pictures, even if 
the merely fantastic and sensational films 
were excluded. There is also, be it remem- 
bered, a very large public which at present 
goes regularly neither to chureh nor to 
Cinema shows. It is not anti-Christian or 
irreligious. It would enjoy a good hearty 
religious service devoid of churchiness—-we 
see this in the Wesleyan mission halls—and 
it would relish pictures which were seen to 
be remembered, instead of being shown only 
to kill the time. 





The Great Essentials of Business Success 


Among the outstanding factors are: imagination, accuracy, action and executive 


ability—The combination brings rich rewards 


THERE comes in the life of every young 
man a time when numerous questions arise 
in his mind regarding his future success. 
Many of these questions are answered by 
older friends with more experience, but 
many of them are never satisfactorily ans- 
wered until experience gives the solution. 
Glenn C. Webster discusses the problem in 
System. 

One of these questions almost invariably 
is, ‘*What are the qualifications necessary 
for suecess?’’ Men realize that there is 
something which goes to make up a man 
other than pure technical or academic 
training. There are some necessary quali- 
ties or eharacteristiecs in the man himself. 

There are four qualities necessary to 
success in any large degree: 

(1) Imagination built upon logieal con- 
clusions. 

(2) Aceuracy built upon faets. 

(3) Action built upon a desire to serve. 


(4) Executive Ability built upon a 
sire to see things accomplished. 

In the minds of a great many people im- 
agination is very closely akin to dreaming 
and, therefore, as much thought and atten- 
tion is not given to this very desirable qual- 
itv as should be. 

Electricity, for instance, is doing almost 
every kind of work conceivable, thus re- 
placing with natural energy much of the 
physical energy used a few years ago. This 
is all the result of the work of man's mind 
in seeing something which did not exist. 
With faith in imagination, based upon logi- 
eal conelusions, these problems have been 
solved. 

Aceuracy is the making of many men. 
Inaceuracy is the undoing of many others. 
We all know how a mistake in a decimal 
point in a factor of safety sent to destrue- 
tion a steel structure casting hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and snuffed out a 


de- 
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score of lives. Every man establishes him- 
self early in life as one being safe and ac- 
curate or unreliable and inaccurate. This 
characteristic is potent in its scope. 

Action built upon a desire to serve will 
be one of the biggest assets of the future. 
How many of our large corporations give 
the very best of service until competition 
drives them to it? How many of our large 
business houses give the service they might 
give until some other house, seeking a foot- 
hold, gives better service than they have 
ever thought of? Every large business 
concern, whether it has serious competition 
or not, should build up an imaginary com- 
petitor and carry on its business policy 
based upon the severest competition. This 
would tend not only to satisfy the public 
and save the waste created by needless 
competition—which otherwise will follow-— 
but would intrench it in the minds of the 
people so strongly that real competition 
would be impossible. 

The man who ean accurately figure out 
the very best possible service a company 
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ean give and then insist upon action, based 
purely upon the desire to serve, will be in 
great demand in the future. He will not 
only be doing the community at large a 
service, but all things will come in the fu- 
ture to this man because he is of economic 
value to the community he serves. | 

Action, however, needs the cool, ecaleu- 
lating head of executive ability to keep it 
upon the track. 

If a man has the ability to execute the 
plans of others, he can become a power in 
the world. However, if this man has sufli- 
cient imagination to see things to be de- 
veloped, he is a stronger and better man. 
If he is aceurate, he is even more valuable. 
But the man who has ability to see what 
the world needs, accurately plans to sup- 
ply that need with plans based upon the de- 
sire to serve and is then able to execute 
these plans and bring them to a successful 
conclusion, ean go as far as he likes and 
accomplish things heretofore unthought. 
The world will bestow upon him her richest 
gifts. 





The Lure of the Colonies 


Sir Gilbert Parker heads movement for reaction against the depletion of Agri- 


cultural England—Protests against unrestricted emigration 


AT last we see signs of a sane reaction 
against the depletion of agricultural Eng- 
land. And a Canadian by birth, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, is a leader of the movement. In 
the Nineteenth Century he is moved to pro- 
test against the enfeeblement of Britain by 
unrestricted emigration of her best men 
and women, whose presence in the land of 
their birth has been regarded for a genera- 
tion as a modified blessing. Sir Gilbert 
points out that :— 

There. are three parties to the great pro- 
cess of organized migration—the colony 
which receives the migrants, the Mother 
Country which provides them, and the mi- 
grants themselves. For two out of the 
three the arrangement is admirable. The 
eolony is enriched by the advent of sturdy 
citizens, energetic, capable, vigorous; tak- 
ing good care to admit none but those with 
respectable credentials and the attributes 
which make for success, in every boatload 
of immigrants it receives the elements es- 
sential to national progress. The migrants, 


endowed with these qualities, have before 
them a career, rough perhaps, and hard, 
but a career with great possibilities. They 
have exchanged a monotonous round of un- 
rewarded drudgery for a path which may 
be rugged, but which leads to better things. 
Behind them lies hopelessness, before them 
there is, at least, the chance of suceess, an 
opportunity. 

Observers have for years pointed the 
moral that this country by encouraging the 
emigration of the fit, automatically in- 
creases the burden of maintaining a popu- 
lation of town-dwellers, and handicaps Bri- 
tain in her competitive struggle with other 
nations. France has never been faced with 
this problem, but Germany has long since 
taken steps to check the outflow of her 
peasantry, and we are glad to find Sir Gil- 
bert is not blind to the root cause of the 
trouble. He says:— 

Surely the lesson is obvious. By full, 
unfettered ownership and the chance of 
ownership new countries are drawing away 
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our people. By full ownership Germany 
has checked a rural exodus which exeited 
her alarm. In full ownership Ireland is 
finding security, and her people are finding 
a bond that keeps them to the land. In 
Great Britain alone do we find legislation 
avowedly framed to place obstacles in the 
way of the peasant to freehold tenure—a 
deliberate antagonism to natural instinct. 
And from Great Britain we see a ceaseless 
flow of her most essential citizens—a flow 
uneeasing and increasing. The offices of 
the High Commissioners and Agents-Gen- 
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eral are besieged by applicants for pas- 
senger accommodation. 

Such is the prospect, happy for the 
Colonies, cheerful for the emigrants, 
fraught with peril for the Motherland. Is 
it not high time that we took measures to 
avert the evil that threatens the physical 
superiority of our race, that will complete 
the destruction of the balance between the 
field and the workshop, that will make us 
wholly dependent for our food upon the 
stranger? 





Advertising is Worth Doing Well 


Even the smallest ad. should be gone over with microscopic care in order 


that valuable ‘“‘ white space”? may be made effective 


IN THE Business Philosopher, J. P. Fleis- 
man makes a strong point that even the 
little things in advertising are worth doing 
well. 

Edward J. Locke, author of ‘‘The 
Case of Becky,’’ says that the reason for 
David Belaseo’s great success as a producer 
of plays is his skill in theatrical surgery. 
Belasco dissects every manuseript word for 
word, speech for speech, until its anatomy 
is in perfect theatrical proportion. 

Says Mr. Locke: ‘‘From ten in the 
morning frequently till the next morning 
we went through the play with microscopic 
eare. Often we spent hours on a few lines, 
on a single speech.’’ And Thomas Dreier, 
commenting on this, writes: ‘‘How many 
business men give a fraction of this atten- 
tion to the language and the message in 
their advertisements—— advertisements that 
zo into space costing thousands of dol- 
lars?’’ 

There’s a thought worth while here. I 


have often wondered why folks will waste 
even the small amount that a Want Ad. 
costs by dashing off any kind of ‘‘eopy,’’ 
running it in a newspaper, and serenely 
expecting the newspaper to dump the con- 
tents of an advertising Horn of Plenty at 
their feet. 

Newspaper space is valuable in propor- 
tion to the efficiency of the written word 
that is set up into type and goes into that 
space. Even a Want Ad. ean be given 
‘‘nulling power’’ by the kind of careful, 
painstaking preparation that is necessary to 
make any kind of advertising worthy of 
the name. 

So don’t dash off that Want Ad. pell 
mel]. Take a little time and trouble to 
convey your message just the way it should 
be conveyed. The newspaper ean sell you 
white space. It is up to you to make 
that white space effective. 

We ean’t all be Belaseos, but we can 
learn something from Belasco’s methods. 





Arnold Bennett on ‘‘ How to Make a Fortune” 


Industry and ideas are set forth by leading writer as the two principal 
sources of wealth . 


THE two principal sources of wealth, de- 
clares Arnold Bennett, in Cassell’s Maga- 
zine, are Industry and Ideas. He points 
out that both these words commerce with 
an ‘*1,’’ a faet which is not without a se- 
eret signifieance for the perspicacious. Mr. 
Bennett continues: 


You doubtless imagined that in my pre- 
liminary paragraph about the half-cerown 
I was somewhat sareastie, or ironic, at the 
expense of industry as a source of wealth. 

That is so. I was. But I was then talk- 
ing of one’s own industry. The industry 
to which I direct your notice as a modern 


Oe 


Oe 
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source of wealth is other people’s industry. 
Look around at the makers of vast fortunes 
who dine every night at the Carlton or the 
Savoy and have a different motor-ear and 
a new hat for every day in tthe week, and 
you will see that without exception they 
are men who have the supreme gift of 
finding other men who are willing to be in- 
dustrious for them. Try to get a situation 
in any establishment of which the propri- 
etor is amassing a vast fortune, and the 
first thing you are told will assuredly be: 
‘*Got. to work here, you know; no shuff- 
ing!’’ Naturally! Otherwise the propri- 
etor’s fortune wouldn’t be vast; it, per- 
haps wouldn’t exist at all. Rich and sue- 
cessful men are scarcely ever industrious. 
They pretend that they are, in illustrated 
interviews in magazines. They sometimes 
honestly believe that they are. But in 
reality they are not. They spend their 
time in seeing that other people work hard 
and in an appearance of being tremendous- 
ly busy themselves. They have a telephone 
at their bedside—granted!—so that they 
may start issuing orders before they arise 
from the dreamy couch, and—they drop off 
to sleep giving orders. But no working- 
man in his senses would eall giving orders 
work. Still, it is essential that the illusion 
of industry should be maintained. And one 
prime fact in this illusion, which no for- 
tune-maker should on any account omit, is 
to make yourself very difficult of access. 
Always refuse to be seen at less than 
twenty-four hours’ notice. When a re- 
auest for an appointment comes along, con- 
sult a diary and reply that you are free 
between 12.3 and 12.13 on the next day 
but one, and that you will see the suppliant 
provided he does not object to your doing 
vour Sandow exercises the while. By these 
tactics your doors will be besieged by the 
elite of the land; Influential persons will 
tumble over each other to have speech with 
you, and your reputation for suceess will 
be assured. 

Then, as to ideas—ideas are without 
doubt the very foundation of half the for- 
tunes amassed within the last fifty years. 
So sure as a rich man dies and the death 
duties on his estate bring in a few hundred 
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thousand pounds to a needy Chancellor of 
the Exehequer, so sure is it that that rich 
man, in quite five cases out of ten, has owed 
his wealth to some mere idea—some simple 
invention, the exploitation of some dodge 
which has appealed to the publie. There- 
fore the man bent on aequiring a fortune 
must aequire first of all such an idea. It 
ought not to be his own idea. If it is his 
own idea the chances are that he will make 
nothing out of it whatever. Inventors 
proverbially die poor. The man with an 
ambition to roll in millions, if he shows the 
least propensity to invent, or to hit on 
ideas, should eurb the propensity with a 
firm and ruthless hand. That way poverty 
lies. Let others invent, let others produce 
good ideas for making money. And when 
others have exhausted their brains over the 
invention, or in the produetion of the idea, 
then the future millionaire should come 
along and get hold of the invention or. the 
idea. It may cost him a song, or a fiver, 
or possibly even a little more. But it will 
not cost him mueh. Having aequired it, 
he must pretend to be very busy indeed; 
he must spend sixteen or seventeen hours 
a day in watching the rest of the world 
work; he must endow himself with a repu- 
tation for insomnia and indifferent health. 
He must be pale, and furnish another illus- 
tration of the truism that wealth does not 
mean happiness. And finally he must 
launeh the idea—the invention—on the 
world. If he has played his eards correct- 
lv. it will sueceed, and in a short time, in- 
stead of living on borrowed money he will 
live by lending money, which is much less 
trving for the nervous system. Such is the 
proceedure which has lately been followed 
hv many prominent arehitects of their own 
fortunes, and as a recipe it is well-nigh 
infallible. 

I would not go so far as to say that one’s 
own industry, one’s own perseverance, 
one’s own brains, coupled with honesty 
and frugality and the less fashionable vir- 
tues, mav not even now lead to astound- 
ing wealth. T will not overstate my ease, 
and I freely admit that they oeeasionally 
and, indeed, frequently do. 
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Avalon Bay, Santa Catalina Island 
OUR EGYPT @& ! 
e * ; 
By Edward Angus 
© rest their weary eyes, worn out more we want to travel. Travel is the 
by the glare of the eternal sun- best possible educator, it enlarges our : 
shine, Californians should come outlook, broadens our horizon, makes i 


up into Canada. True, the sun shines 
in Canada, but occasionally a cloud 
drifts overhead, a feather-storm veils 
the sky and carpets the earth. 

To break the monotony of a long 
winter, Canadians should go to Califor- 
nia. The North American Continent 
is the show-place of the world. What we 
want to keep us healthy and make us 
happy is travel. The more we travel the 





us more companionable, likeable, it 
teaches the child to appreciate the land 
in which we live, the Provincial-minded 
man that there are other Provinces, 
states and territories beside his own; it 
makes the patriotic more patriotic, the 
jingle less jingling. The people of this 
prize Continent of the universe are 
especially fortunate. We have our Arc- 
tic and our Orient; our Egypt and our 
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Kn rovte you stop at 
the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, at Denver 
and Salt Lake City, or 
if you take a 
northerly route, at Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

If you take the 
Grand Canyon trail— 
the Southern route, you 
will begin to lay aside 
some of your wraps. 
The second day out 
from Chicago, crossing 
the desert, you will take 
off your flannels; and 


more 








A Fallen Monarch—Mariposa Big Tree Grove 


Alps, and we can journey from one to 
the other without wetting our feet, and 
nearly all the way by rail. 

And talking of traveling by rail! 
Where under the sun can one travel so 
comfortably, not to say luxuriously, for 
so little money as in America? 

Suppose you take a seat in the “Inter- 
national Limited” at Montreal at 9.00 
am.! At 4.30 p.m. you are in Tor- 
onto. You dine that evening doing 
Dundas Hill, with Dundas Valley, “The 
Beautiful,” below your 
window, the myriads of 


when you reach South- 
ern California you will 
want your summer suit. 

Once in the far West you will find 
plenty of places to visit—Santa Barbara, 
where the mountains meet the sea, and 
sunny Santa Catalena, the beautiful 
island resting like a jewel on the breast 
There are many things 

Old Mission with 
Mexicans with sun- 


of the deep. 
interesting to see, 
crumbling walls, 

tanned skins, six-horse teams traveling 
along the trunks of fallen trees, flying 
machines flying over the tops of trees 
that have not fallen; and en route, all 





electric lights showing 
Hamilton holding Bur- 


lington Bay as a mother 
holds a child in the hol- 
low of her arm. You go 
to sleep just after passing 
under the River St. Clair 
by the newly electrified 
tunnel—clear, clean and 
as light as day. 

You wake in Chicago, 
step across the platform 
and enter a fresh Pull- 
man, and breakfast as you 
begin your journey to the 
“Sundown Sea.” 














In Sunny Southern California 
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the way from the Rocky Mountains to 
Monterey, you will see Southern In- 
dians, dried bits of ‘“Jerkie,’ doing the 
most wonderful work with their hard 
hands. 

If you want to come back to the 
Northland by easy steps and stops you 
can travel up the Coast to “Frisco 
town,” then on up the Shore Line to 
Vancouver, or, at ‘‘Seattle, where it’s 
wet,” you can take the good ship 
“Prince Rupert” or the “Prince 
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George” and take that wonderfully in- 
teresting sail up the Sound, the grand- 
est, wildest salt-water sail on any ocean. 
In a couple of years more the tourist 
will have another route for the return 
journey—the New National Transcon- 
tinental, the Grand Trunk Pacific—up 
the Skeena, through Central British 
Columbia, by the banks of the Fraser,” 
passing at the foot of wonderful Mount 
Robson (13,700 feet) the highest 
mountain in the Canadian Rockies. 





























At Santa Barbara 
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ANTI-DUST 


Disinfectant Sweeping Powder 
ISA 


LIFE-PRESERVER 


Because it Kills all Disease Germs 


NO DUST WHILE SWEEPING 
Ask Your Dealer 


The SAPHO MFG. CO., Ltd., Montreal 


r MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., LTD. 
Sole Distributors for Ontario 




















A box of Aaaybrd Beverly Chocolates 
(delicious centres with bitter-sweet choco- 
late coating) or a box of 


oe FR 
Bonbons™ Chocolates 
uyhry Makes a gift that is sure to 
please. Ask to see our boxes and baskets 
filled with good things from ehip4y 
130 YONGE STREET - TORONTO, Can. 























is ALways & 
SOFT IN 

TEXTURE. 
DISTINCT 
IN FLAVOUR 
AND EVERY 
PARTICLE 
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Makes “‘Spreads 
Delicious / Like 
Sandwiches L Butter’’ 

























Mm ASK FOR 
AND INSIST 
ON GETTING 
THE 

9 ORIGINAL 

























Nourishing—economical, and handy to 
havein the home ona dozen occasions. 





Ingersoll Cream Cheese 


T contains one of the most tempting 
and delicious articles of food. 


At all Grocers, 15c. and 25c. a packet 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO., LTD., 


INGERSOLL is your guarantee of 
unvarying good quality. 


‘ . - INGERSOLL, ONT. 





























) . is endorsed by the 
highest medical au- 
thorities. 
See Zhe British Medt- 
cal Journal. Sep. 16, 
1911. 
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GET THE 
RIGHT ib 
HEATING + 
—— SYSTEM 





























Make your home a pleasant place by giving your best attention to the most 


important problem of home making—The Heating System. 





The most healthy, economical and satisfactory method of heating is by the 
King Hot Water System. It gives a natural moist heat, at an even temperature, 


all the time. It is cleaner and easier of operation than any other. if 


WE WANT YOU TO SEE OUR BOOK- 
LET ‘‘COMFORTABLE HOMES.’’ AN 
INTERESTING BOOK, FULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED AND THE QUESTION OF 
HEATING IS FULLY DEALT WITH IN 
A MANNER WHICH MAKES IT EASILY 
UNDERSTOOD. JUST SEND US A CARD 
WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS. 
WRITE IT NOW. 








STEEL ano RADIATION, timiteo 


Head Office: Fraser Avenue 
Showroom: 78-82 AdelaidejStreet East 
TORONTO 


Branches in all the Principal Cities and Towns 
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First Thing in the Morning — 


Grape=-Nuts 


and cream for breakfast 












Contains the vital food elements of wheat and _ barley, 
which Nature easily converts into strength and energy for 


body and brain. 
The food has a very fascinating flavor. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’’ 






Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Clark’s Mincemeat 
READY FOR USE 


The preparation of mincemeat in the small quantity required by the 
average household is a laborious and more or less expensive matter. 
CLARK’S MINCEMEAT is READY FOR USE, saves you the labour 7 
AND IS CHEAPER. It is guaranteed to contain nothing but the purest 
ingredients, the choicest meat, fruits and spices, well balanced and has a 
flavour equalled by none. ? 


In glass, one size only. In tins, 5 sizes. 
In pails, tubs and barrels to suit all requirements. 


YOUR GROCER KEEPS IT. INSIST ON CLARK’S. 


W. Clark - - ‘= Montreal 
































ROCERS are firm friends of Windsor Table Salt. They like to sell it, 


because it is pure and clean and good. 
Ask any grocer for his best salt, and he will give you Windsor Salt every time. 


Not because it costs more—it does not—but because the grocers know that 
Windsor Table Salt pleases their customers. 





. 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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A crackery ack 
of a Christmas present 


Remember when you were a 
kidP The presents that were all 
shiny and bright and that‘‘worked!” 
Weren’t they the ones that you 
were proudest of P 


Something for your room—something 
you could use all year—something like 
big people had in their rooms. The sen- 
sible presents appealed to you best when 
you were a kid. Think back a bit 
and see. Then think of Big Ben for 
those boys and girls. 


Toys, of course, should never be dis- 
placed. It wouldn’t be Christmas with- 
out them. But mix in useful things— 
things that develop pride and that make 
little people feel responsible. Give 
them presents to live up to and to live up 





with. Don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing they don’t feel the compliment. 


Let one thing that meets the eye of 
your little boy and girl on Christmas 
Morning be that triple nickel-plated, 
jolly, handsome, pleasant looking, ser- 
viceable, and inspiring clock—Big Ben. 
See if you don’t hear them say: ‘“‘Why! 
Isn’t that a crackerjack! Is that for me 
to use myself ?”’ 


Big Ben is a crackerjack-of-a-Christmas-present to give to 
any friend. He’s two presents in one, a dandy alarm to wake 
up with, a dandy clock to tell time a// day by. He stands seven 
inches tall. He’s got an inner vest of steel that insures him for 
life—big, bold, black hands you can see at a glance in the dim 
morning light without ever having to get out of bed—large comfy 
keys that almost wind themselves and a deep, jolly ring that 
calls just when you want, and either way you want, five straight 
ye or every other half minute for ten minutes unless you flag 

im off. 


Big Ben is sold by 5,000 Canadian dealers. His price is 
$3.00 anywhere. If you cannot find him at your dealer's, a 
money order mailed to his designers, Westclox, La £lle, 
Illinois, will send him when and wherever you say, attractivety 
boxed and express charges paid. 
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= =~ When You Skate 


+ 7 \ 










WRITE TO-DAY 
FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
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you will experience a com- 
fort and sense of security 
unknown before, if you are 
wearing the 


Perfection 
Steel Ankle 
Support 


oP 2, ea 














Whether you are a beginner or an expert skater, you 
need the Perfection” Support—it is the only really 
efficient stay for weak ankles. 


The “Perfection” is made of best quality steel, and 
by means of a simple sliding attachment permits the 
foot to move freely backwards and forwards, but 
never sideways. 


Why not enjoy this splendid Canadian winter pas- 
time to the full by using the “ Perfection” Support ? 
It is easily adjusted to the boot and entirely prevents 
the fatigue experienced by so many skaters. 


Ask your dealer for the “ Perfection’”’ Support, 
and if he can’t supply you write us direct. 


The Owen Sound Steel Press Works 


Owen Sound, Ontario 
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Little Folks 
Don’t Forget The Errand 





When sent for a package of 


Post Toasties 





pamerh No kitten likes milk better than children love 
} | pis these sweet, crisp bits of toasted Indian Corn. 


The food is made in a spotlessly clean factory 
not a hand touching it at any time. 





And when packed and sealed by auto- 
matic machinery, Toasties go out clean, whole- 
some and appetizing one of the best and 
daint:est foods we know how to produce. 


Suppose you let the family start the 
day with Post Toasties and cream as part 


of the breakfast. Atnd it will be a de- 


licious part. 





“‘ The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company. Limited, 
Battle Creek Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor Ontario, Canada 
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SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY CANADIAN 


Public Men and Public Life 
in Canada 


The Story of the Canadian Confederacy, being Recollections of 
Parliament and the Press, and embracing a succinct 
account of the stirring events which led to the 
Confederation of British North America 
into the Dominion of Canada 
BY 


THE HON. JAMES YOUNG 


Late Member of the Dominion and Ontario Parliaments 
Provincial Treasurer of Ontario 





OOO 
TWO VOLUMES 
Vol. I, $2.00 Net. Vol. Il. $2.25 Net 
Postpaid. Boxed in a Set 


+O 


ME: YOUNG’S two volumes deal with ‘‘The Public Men and Publie Life of 

Canada’’ for nearly half a century, and may be briefly described as the story 
of the founding and inauguration of our new Canadian Confederacy. This is done, 
not in a dry, didactic fashion, but, whilst historically correct, relates the facts in 
a most attractive and interesting manner. The first volume gives the author’s 
recollections as a member of the Canadian press of the long and bitter struggles 
between Upper and Lower Canada, which destroyed the Legislative Union of 1841 
and finally brought about Confederation. The second volume gives the author’s 
recollections as a member of the first Dominion Parliament of which he is himself 
one of the few surviving members, and deals with the exciting events of the first 


three parliaments of the Dominion, and must be of absorbing interest to all Canadians 


who know or wish to know the circumstances which attended this thrilling period 
in our country’s history. ‘The author’s opportunities of meeting the men who were 
making history were unique, and in his work he gives the impressions formed by him 
of the many eminent and really great Canadians from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario and a few Northern and Western points, 
who comprised our Canadian nation builders, and who took such an active part in 
setting the wheels of our new Canadian Government in motion. All the leading 
Canadians and principal events of the early days are fully described in a fair and 
impartial manner. Both volumes are well illustrated and this is not the least 
interesting part of the work. 


W illiam Briggs, 29-37 Richmond Street West 
PUBLISHER Toronto, Canada 
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A Million Peopie 


men, women and children, 
are wearing Holeproof 
Hose! 26,000,000 pairs 
have been sold on the six- 


months guarantee! Think 
how good these hose must be to 
please so many wearers. Send 
for six pairs and try them. 
They save wearing darned hose 
and they save all the darning. 
If any of the six in the box 
wears out within six months 
you get a new pair free. 
But we don’t pro- 
tect just the heels 
and toes. Ev- 
ery stitch is 
guaranteed. 
If a thread 
breaks the 
pair 1S con- 
sidered worn 
out, yougeta 
new pair free. 


ous 
osiery 
WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


Our Wonderful Yarn 


We pay for our yarn an average of seventy 


0 


floleproo 


FOR ME 


cents a pound. It is Egyptian and Sea Island 
Cotton, the finest yarn that money can buy. 
Seventy cents is the top market price. We could 
buy common yarn for thirty cents. But such 
yarn is 2-ply, heavy and coarse. Ours is 3-ply, 
light weight and long fibre. We make heavier 
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for Hosiery Made with 
Seventy-Cent Yarn! 


Six Months 


Pair 


weights in this 3-ply, soft yarn, but you can get 
the lightest weights if you want them. 


Our Thirteenth Year 


This is our thirteenth year with ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 
It now commands the largest sale of any brand 
of hosiery sold, because of the satisfaction to 
users. Hose that wear out in two weeks are a 
bother, no matter how comfortable they may be. 
‘*Holeproof,’’ the most comfortable hose in ex- 
istence, last twelve times as long— guaranteed. 
Can there be any question between the two kinds? 


Send Trial Order Now 


Use the coupon below. Send in your order, 
See what a saving. Note their convenience. 
You’ll never wear common kinds once you know 
these advantages. They are made for men, 
women and children. Get list of sizes, colors and 
prices. Only six pairs of one size in a box. Col- 
ors alike or assorted, as you desire. 

Indicate on the coupon the color, weight, size 
and kind you want and send the money in any con- 
venient way. housands buy from us this way. 
We guarantee satisfaction as well as the hose, 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 
118 Bond Street, London, Canada (381) 


SABCSASSSASSSVS Sees se Sssss ese ses sessssasussssseums 


Trial Box Order Coupon 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 
118 Bond St., London, Can. 


Gentlemen: I enclose §........, for which send me one bor 
of Holeproof, Hose for............ 





-.--(state whether for men, 
women or children). 


Size Color (check the color on list below). Any six colors 
in « box, but only one weight and size. 


ER ree (medium or light). 


Nr eS a FE REPS ST a ee ee 


LIST OF COLORS 
For Men and Women—Black, Light Tan, Dark Tan, 
Pearl, Lavender, Navy Blue, Light Blue. 
For Children— Black and Tan only—med. weight only 


tee SSCVWSVSVSSVSVsBSVSSSSSSBSVSSSSSEBSESESBEREBEBEKE«! 


in MacLean’s Magazine, 
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pomememm| FOR THE SICK ROOM— 


THE KINDLY LIGHT 
THE LYHNE LAMP 





En lo wsed by Medical Se cialis . ie . r its kindly light the 
pat ent is aii d to enj a “soft , en light without strain 
of an kind on A... eye p Tog THE ha tanga L AMP is 
cientifically constructed, is instantl) le to any ang rle 
and its pat “er sew reflect con eww s the light 
wherevel canted, at the same time seoterkinn the eye from 
the glare so harmful to the delicate retina. 
Brass. Nickel Plate, and Oxidized Copper. Price, $6.00, includ 
ing six feet flat portable cord, socket ind attachment plug. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT FOR 
PARTICULARS 


IRVING SMITH 


406-7 St. Nicholas Building - Montreal! 


SAVE YOUR F eves | 
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Seventy-five years ago 
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donia Spring to drink of delicious \ 
THE WATER OF QUALITY 


To-day, hundreds of thousands find it | HI 
l 


| 


























the same gracious, thirst-quenching _ ||| 
beverage with the zestful saline favor— | 

it is also a wonderful specific for ailments 
arising from disordered Kidneys and 


=S Digestive Maladies. f y 
VG 








ae SPRINGS CO MAGI Water can be obtained “*Still’’ or “Sparkling” 
Atall cafes, hotels, bars, drug stores, or 


from grocers by case or bottle. | 
THE CALEDONIA SPRINGS CO. Hi 
Mi 
I 


om 
\ l] iN i ~ or “al “( i 








Write forour book “The Legend of the Spring” 
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Three Years’ Subscription Free! 


How would you like to have three years added to your subscription without any 
expense on your part? Here is how you can get it. 


Among your acquaintances you have no doubt six friends that would appreciate 
being introduc ed to the MACLEAN MAGAZINE. Show them your last copy. 
Tell them about MACLEAN’S. They will take the Magazine on your recommenda- 
tion and thank you for it. 


Remit the $12.00 to us, and we will extend your subserptions for the next 
three years. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., 143-149 University Ave., Toronto 
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Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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& 
| Winter Sports 
You should wear a 
r- ONARCH KNIT 
Sweater Coat 
- 
HERE is a ‘‘MONARCH-KNIT”’ gar- 
ment suitable for every demand. Our 
years of experience is a guarantee to 
style, quality and finish. Special orders for 
clubs given through your dealer are given our 
best attention. 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 
‘‘MONARCH-KNIT’’ LINES. 
te 
a * 
The Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 
' Head Office: Dunville, Ontario 
Factories at Dunville, St. Thomas, St. Catharines and Buffalo, N.Y. 























It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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“The Star” 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD , 







For protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 

Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 

Made for round, square or oval tables. 


Special sizes to 
Folds to convenient size to be laid away. 

The Best Pad Made. 
Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 
tor you. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval, 
Look tor our trade-mark “ Star.” 

These Pads for Sale in Canada by 


order. 


T Eaton Co., Limited, ° ° Toronto, Ont, 
John Kay Co., Limited, . - Toronto, Ont, 
Murray-Kay Co., Limited, ° - Toronto, Ont. 
Adams Furniture Co,, Limited, Toronto, Ont, 
Robert Simpson Co., Limited, - Toronto, Ont, 


Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Chas. Duncan & Sons, Limited, - Brantford, Ont, 
T. C. Watkins, Limited, . - Hamilton, Ont. 
T. Eaton Co., Limited, . - Winnipeg, Man. 
Hudsons Bay Co., : - : Vancouver, B.C. 
David Spencer, Limited” - - : Vancouver, B.C, 
Booklet on Request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
158 West 62nd Street Chicago, Ill 











Dessert 





LET US SEND YOU 
the Knox Recipe Book—and enough Gelatine to 
make one pint—enough to try most any one of 
our desserts, puddings, salads or jellies, also ice 
cream. ices, candies, soups, Sauces or gravies. 


Sent tree for your grocer's name and 2c stamp. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. , 
313Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y. 


4 Branch Factory: Montreal. 2 
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Canada’s Happy Homes 


are the homes where contentment with 
health and comfort is prevalent. The King 
Edward Vacuum Cleaner helps to bring 
this condition about by preventing disease. 
Saving drudgery 
and keeps the 
home sweet and 
sanitary. 














OUR ILLUS- 
TRATED CATA- 
LOGUE EX- 
PLAINS IN FULL 
DETAIL ALL 
THE ADVAN- 
TAGES OF THE 
KING EDWARD 
VACUUM 


CLEANER. 
The GEO. H. KING CC., Limited 
WOODSTOCK ONTARIO 








THE 
Continental Hotel 


CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF NINTH 


Philadelphia 





il 





Remodeled, Refurnished. 
400 Rooms, 200 with bath: 
$1.50 to $5.00. 
European Plan. 


Rates, 


The Best Cafe in the City. 











FRANK KIMBLE, Manager 





Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Don’t Doctor Corns 


With Steel 


Don’t pare them. That just removes Now you simply apply this plaster. It is 
thetop layer. Itleavesthe done in a jiffy. The pain instantly stops, 
|) mi main part to grow. and the corn is forgotten. 
A slip of the blade may 
meaninfection. Sometimes 
a dangerous infection. 
This form of home 
surgery should be ended 
forever. 
A few years ago a chem- Fifty million corns have been removed 
ist invented the B&B wax inthis way. Millions of people know it. 
—the heart of the Blue-jay Justtry it yourself, and never again wiil you 
plaster. let corns cause you pain. 


This wonderful wax gently loosens the 
corn. Intwo days the whole corn, root and 
branch, comes out. No soreness, no dis- 
comfort. 


Please don’t doubt it. 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around thetoe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue=jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (159) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 





























Is a machine for making over the human body, correcting its defects, curvatures 
and deformities, building up stature. It is endorsed by the most eminent Physi 
Culturists, and in use in the offices of hundreds of the foremost physicians for the 
removal of the causes of countless diseases. 


WRITE, EXPLAINING HOW YOU ARE 
HANDICAPPED PHYSICALLY AND WE 
WILL GIVE YOU DEFINITE INFOR- 
MATION. 


The Stretcher Company 
3206 Prospect Avenue - - - Cleveland, Ohio 
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SOLID MAHOGANY FOLDING 
AND REVOLVING TOP 


TABLE 


That elusive atmosphere which many 


rooms never acquire. 








All the ‘‘Better Make’’ Furniture comprises what 
is newest in Canadian furniture, together with the 
best modern conceptions of the designs of the old mas- 
ters, with added advantages of the finest materials 
procurable to-day, and highest skill and perfection in 
making. This, in short, is behind every piece of fur- 
niture bearing the shop-mark illustrated below. Ask 
to see it at your dealer’s, he will gladly show you a 
sample, and also our ‘‘Photographure Portfolio A,’’ 
illustrating our full line. If he is not able to show 
you this, send us his name, and also state what line 
you are interested in and we will be pleased to send 
you illustrations, with full information. 


Toronto Furniture Co., Limited 


Makers of the “ Better Make” of Canadian Quality Furniture 














We Claim a High Standard for 
Jaeger Pure Wool Underwear 


and use every means to live up to our claims. 


We guarantee absolute purity, high quality, sterling value, ex- 
cellence in fit and finish, and fixed moderate prices. 


In weights to suit the season and in sizes to fit the buyer. We 
invite an inspection of our wide ranges for men, women and 


children. 
| SANITARY 
r WOOLLEN §1.2, 
e SYSTEM 9 


32 King Street West, Toronto. 
316 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal. 
364 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 


And from Jaeger Agents throughout the Dominion. 




















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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ENDURANCE \ 


You are buying your piano for a great many 
years of service. Only a piano that will endure 
will satisfy you in the end. 


Thousands of owners of GERHARD HEINTZ 
MAN Pianos, who have had them so long and 
used them so hard, that they seem to simply 
have to write about their lasting qualities 


They see the results, but we see the reasons 
This piano is built right. Its material and con 
struction are not sacrificed for any consideration 
Whitever; it involves the cost of his investinent 
to the owner, but it involves a lifetime reputa- 
tion to us, who have made the 


Gerhard Heintzman 


Canada’s Greatest Piano 


Send for our beautiful book describing the piano 
fully, whether Self Player, Grand or Upright. 


Your present instrument taken as part payment 
at a fair valuation. 


= GERHARD HEINTZMAN 
é mY 41-43 Queen St. West, Opp. City Hall 
a TORONTO 


i New Hamilton Salesrooms next to Post Office 
. ’ 0% 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s” Magazine. 
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Is a perfect emullient milk quickly absorbed by the skin, leaving no trace 
of grease or stickiness after use. Allaying and soothing all forms of irritation 
caused by Frost, Cold Winds, and Hard Water, it not only 
PRESERVES THE SKIN : . , 
and beautifies the Complexion, making it SOFT, SMOOTH AND WHITE, LIKE 
THE PETALS OF THE LILY. ; 
The daily use of La-rola effectually prevents all Redness, Roughness, Irri- 
tation, and Chaps, and gives a resisting power to the skin in changeable wea- 
ther. Delightfully soothing and Refreshing after MOTORING, GOLFING, 
SHOOTING, CYCLING, DANCING, ETC 
Men will find it wonderfully soothing if applied after shaving. he 


M.BEETHAM & SON, - CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 














Nothing Will Please a Man More 


than a good razor. To please husband, brother or friend, get them a Barrel Brand 
Razor for a Christmas gift. Look for the Barrel Trade Mark when trying, 
it is a guarantee of razor perfection. See him smile 

when he gets it. 


SOLD WHERE QUALITY '$ DEMANDED. Fo a a 


GREEFF-BREDT & CO. 
TORONTO 


Canadian Agents 











































































What Can Be Done 
With Paint 


For Fall renovation the possibilities with paints 
and varnishes are many. There are infinite 
opportunities to improve the aspect of the house 
during the shut-in winter season. 


JAMIESON’S PURE 
PREPARED PAINTS 
AND VARNISHES 


are ideal for house use, whether for indoor or 
outdoor purposes. Made of the best materials, 
perfectly mixed by special machinery under the 
supervision of experts. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ‘‘JAMIESON’S.’’ 
R. C. JAMIESON & CO., LIMITED 


Montreal meen tone Vancouver 
Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Co., Limited 
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Reading “advertisements is profitable. to you. 
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LANMANS {4 
Florida 
Water 





With those who know, Murray 
& Lanman’s Florida Water 
finds a hearty welcome. Its 
use is always a _ source of 
extreme personal satisfaction. 
For the bath, a rub down, or 
after shaving, it has been a 
favorite for over a hundred 
years. 


Leading Druggists sell it. 
Accept no Substitute! 


LANMAN & KEMP 


New York, and cor. St. Antoine and 
Chatham Sts., Montreal 














The‘ ONDON” 


IS WHAT YOU 
NEED 























Because the ‘‘London’’ Gasoline Engine 
is so simple in construction that it can be 
operated by boy or girl. You will avoid 
the many annoyances common to small 
gasoline engines because of the impossi- 
bility of overheating and absolutely no 
danger from freezing. Get the ‘‘London,’’ 
it is a little wonder. 


CATALOGUE NO. 12 GIVES FULL DE- 
SCRIPTION. GLADLY SENT ON RE- 
QUEST. WRITE TO-DAY AND DECIDE 
FOR YOURSELF. 


LONDON GAS POWER COMPANY, Ltd. 
LONDON, . - ONTARIO 
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Six Months 


oft 


every vear—sometimes even more—is 
furnace weather in Canada. But where 
there is a Kelsey Warm Air Generator in 
the cellar the rigors of winter are kept 


strictly out of doors. 


rl * 
———— 


> eee 
ae 


. 
palin 
zi 


The Kelsey is a better heater than any 
other, simply because it is so constructed 
as to generate nearly double the amount 
of warm air that can be generated in any 
other furnace, having the same grate sur 
face. In the Kelsey the fire pot and com 
bustion chamber are formed of long, corru- 
gated tubes, placed by side, and 
through each tube fresh air travels con- 
stantly upward, gathering heat on the way. 
The air space represented by these tubes 
is additional to an outer radiating surface, 
similar to, and quite as large as the only 
radiating surface in many other types. By 
reading our 


FREE BOOKLET ‘‘S’’ 


and comparing the construction of the 
Kelsey with others, you will soon realize 
why the Kelsey is the most efficient house- 
warming apparatus in the world. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 


The James Smart 


Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Brockville, 


side 


Ontario 











It will pay you to answer advertisements, 
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Victrola 
For The Holidays 














Victrola 4 - $20.00 Victrola 6 - $32.50 


Call on any ‘‘His Master’s Voice’’ dealer and hear your 
favorite music beautifully rendered on this marvellous 
musical instrument. 


Victrolas are $20.00 to $300.00, sold on easy payments 
(as low as $1.00 a week if desired). 


Double sided records are 90 cents for the two selections. 


ASK FOR FREE COPY OF OUR 
300 PAGE MUSICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA LISTING 
OVER 5000 RECORDS 


Berliner Gram-o-phone Company 
Montreal — 




















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine. when writing advertisers. 
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| A SHOW ME PROPOSITION 
$300 00 No matter how : 

° skeptical you may 
be about a Tou- 
° pee, you can’t 
in Two Months dodge evidence. 
We have been 
claiming for years 





HIS is what one of the that a Pember 

: : : foupee was the 
circulation representatives only. rational and 

of MacLean’s Magazine earned safe substitute for 


, ‘ : é the loss of a 
in commissions during the | man’s hair. We 
months of August and Septem- have also claimed 

Pember’s Toupees 
were _ perfectly 
natural looking 
were built better, 
and consequently 


ber last year. 


You can secure a position | 





in your town similar to the one | lasted longer. 
which enabled this man to earn | THE PEMBER HAIR STORE 
the $300 by writing to offers the proof in its window. A toupee is 


| shown that was made by us eight years ago, 
und constantly worn ever since by its owner. 
The excellent construction and quality of this 
toupee is evident, its value and economy is 
indisputable. Drop in and talk over this 
toupee matter privately. 


THE PEMBER STORE 


Near Yonge St. Arcade, Toronto, Ont. 


The MacLean Publishing Company 


143-149 University Ave. : Toronto, Canada 










































Unexcelled as an 
Article of Diet 


_ in the making of Custards, | 

» Blane Manges, Puddings and 
all Table Delicacies for the Healthy 
and Strong, for the Invalid and In- 
fant, for Breakfast, Luncheon and 
Dinner. 


St. Vincent Arrowroot 


is the choice of all good chefs and | 


~~ re 


housewives. 
It is delicious, pleasing to the palate, 
and easily digestible. 
Ask your grocer for St. Vin- | 
cent Arrowroot. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF 
RECIPES TO-DAY. 


St. Vincent Arrowroot 
Growers and Exporters’ 
Association 





Kingstown, 
St. Vincent, 
B.W.I. 








It is to your adv: intage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Woman Worth While 
Holds the Admiration 


of Husband, Friend, Brother or Sweet- 
heart. She is sound in body and mind; 
is efficient, well poised, with 


Reaagy Health 


and a 






Good Figure 


(well carried) 
She makes the 
| most of herself. 


J have helped 
60,000 of the most refined, intel- 
lectual women of America to re- 
gain healthand good figures and 
have taught them how to keep 
well. Why not you? Youare busy, 
but you can devote a few minutes 
aday,in the privacy of yourroom, 
to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health, prescribed 
to suit your particular needs. I 
have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more. 

My work has grown in favor 
because results are quick, natural 
and permanent,and because they 
are scientific and appeal to com- 
mon sense. 


No Sims — No Medicines 
Youcan= 
Be Well so that everyone ‘with whom you come in 
contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your whole- 
some personality—feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 


Be Attractive—well groomed. You can— 





Improve Y our Figure—in other words be at your best. 


I want to help you torealize that yourhealth lies almost 
entirely in your own hands, and that you canreach your 
ideal in figure and poise. 








Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for 
others. I have relieved such Chronic Ailments as 


Indigestion Torpid Liver 
Constipation Catarrh 
Anaemia Headaches 
Sleeplessness Weaknesses 
Nervousness Rheumatism 


The best physicians are my friends—their wives and 
daughters are my pupils—the medical magazines adver- 
tise my work. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly and giving other information of vital 
interest towomen. Write foritand I willalsotell youabout 
my work. If youare perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at 
least you will help me by yourinterest in this great move- 
ment for greaterculture, refinementand beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
| apr 46 624 S. Michigan Ave. » Chicago 








Miss C ocroft isa colle ge bre d woman, Shei is the rec- 
ognized authority upon the scientific care of the health 


Gnd figure of woman. 


When writing advertisers kindly wention MacLeun’s Magazine 
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A Twist of the Button Fills the Pen. 
It’s as Easy as Winding Your Watch. 


For years this self-filler has been giving 
Universal Satisfaction. It is the one pen 
which is always ready for service. Can be 
filled from an ink stand or bottle, and 
will not leak or blot. 


“ A.A.” |PEN,|PERFECTION 


is rigidly maintained and _ universally 
acknowledged. 

Our pens are made entirely in 
our own factory, from the best 
known materials. Their work- 
manship is the most scientific 
and skilful that experienced, 
high-priced workmen can _pro- 
duce. Every pen is fully guar- 
anteed. 


Ask your druggist, stationer 
or jeweler, or write for our new 
catalogue, showing our complete 
line of self-fillers, middle joint 
and lower end “joint § fountain 


pens. _ 
Arthur A. Waterman & Co. 


22 Thames St. - New York City 


Not connected with 
The L. E. Waterman Co. 


GUN IS WORLD FAMED 


for all the essentials of the perfect gun— 
Hard Hitting—Far shooting—perfect balance 
—and lasting wear—there are many instances 
on record where Greene guns have been in 
use for 30 years without costing their own- 
ers a cent for repairs 

The “Unique” Ejector, illustrated, is the 
Strongest and simplest mechanism extant, fit 
ted with Greener Wrought Steel Barrels, Brit- 
ish made, British proved. Price, $378.00. 
CATALOGUE ML2 DESCRIBES 38 GRADES 

—FR EE, 


W. W. GREENER 


36-65 Beaver Hall Hill MONTREAL, P.Q 
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New Filament Tungsten Lamps! 


Very durable, long life, and the same 70% saving over the old-style 
lamps. This is absolutely assured. Send for a trial lot at case lot 
prices. 25 Watt runs 48c. each. 





Carbon Lamps 


Still thousands used. The only lamp for some cases. 
We absolutely guarantee our lamps. Order a sample 
case of assorted sizes at 134c. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, IF YOU ARE SKEPTICAL. 
YOU NEED NOT BE, AS WE STAND RIGHT BEHIND 
OUR LAMP. ORDER NOW. 


THE CARBON & TUNGSTEN LAMP CO. 


Telephone—Main 1552 


16 DALHOUSIE STREET TORONTO 


When Writing Mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Feed It At Home 


Yes, the ‘‘Invinecible Junior’’ eats dirt right up, just 





hates to see it around, takes it right out of the carpets 
and off the furniture and hangings. It is a vacuum 
cleaner that saves hours of household drudgery and 
rids the house of disease germs—get the Invincible 
Junior and it will keep the home sweet. Have a free 
10 day trial to convince you. 


WRITE TO-DAY AND GET OUR CATALOGUE ‘‘R’’ 
AND LET IT DEMONSTRATE TO YOU WHEN AND 
WHEREVER CONVENIENT TO YOU, THAT WE 
MAY SATISFY YOU AS TO OUR CLAIMS. 


INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR CO., LTD. 


81 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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BOOKS-THAT-TELL-HOW-TO-DO-THINGS 











MISSION FURNITURE 
«How To MAKE It 


PART ONE 








WooD -WorKING 
AMATEUR CRAFTSMEN 


iD Grirfits LY 


| How ToMake 
WIRELESS SET 


\ 


PoPUuLar MechAwics HannBooks 














|| One man made and sold $400.00 worth of one piece 





Mission Furniture, How to Make It 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


PART ONE—Plain directions with working drawings and illustes: 
tions for making 21 different designs. 96pages. PART Pwo: 2 
additional designs treated in the same manner. 128 pages. 





1 Artistic. Inexpensive. Easily made in the home || 





Arts-Crafts Lamps, How to Make Them 


By J.D. ADAMS 
Explicit instructions for making 16 different beautiful lanips out 
of paper, cardboard and wood. A working drawing and illustration 
accompany each design. 96 pages. 





|| 18 beautiful designs which the amateur can easily make | 





Lamps and Shades in Metal and Art Glass 


By JOHN D. ADAMS 
Four different kinds of construction, built up—soldered—etched 
and sawn shades are treated. The designs range from ordinary 
reading lamps to pretentious chandeliers. 128 pages. 





{| Covers every essential step in wood-working | 





Wood-Working for Amateur Craftsmen 
By IRA S. GRIFFITH, A. B. 


Special chapters bring out every cut, joint and process, proper 
use and care of tools, working up of material, etc. 
125 illustrations. 128 pages. 











| A complete handbook for art metal workers 





Metal Work and Etching 3. D. ABAMS 


Gives every detail for making a great variety of useful and orna- 
mental objects such as book ends, desk sets, jewelry, hinges, drawer 
pulls, paper knives, letter openers, match boxes, tie and pipe raoks, 
pad corners, etc. 50 illustrations. 96 pages. 





{| The only book published on this interesting art | 


| ARTS-GRAFTS LAMPS 





How ToMaKke THEM 


ADAMS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PoruL an Mechanics HAMOBOOKS | 


AND 
ETCHING 





Metal Spinning PROF. F. D. CRAWSHAW 


A practical working manual for those who desire to spin metal as 
an art recreation or to follow this work as a trade. 
33 illustrations, 80 pages. 











Authorities proclaim it one of the best books on the subject 





Electroplating HENRY @. REETZ 


A treatise which will not only enable the humblest beginner to 
make a start, but which gives pointers of value to even the mort 
experienced electroplater. 62 illustrations. 112 pages. 








| Any boy can construct this at a trifling cost | | 





How to Make a Wireless Set 
By ARTHUR MOORE 


Explains in an understandable manner the construction of an outfit 
suitable for transmitting 4 or 5 miles. Fully illustrated. 96 pages. 





A wonderful story 

















HEAT PROF. ak. OGDEN 


An immensely interesting and instructive book pertaining to heat 
and its relation to modern mechanics. 50 illustrations. 128 pages. 











Poru. an MECHANICS HANDBOOKS 





| One of the most remarkable non-technical books written | 








The Kingdom of Dust PROF. J. &. OGDEN 


The author deals with this vast kingdom as: A Boundless Domain. 
The Friend of the Housewife, The Foe of the Workman, The 
Skeleton in the Closet, The Right Hand of Death, Earth’s Winding 
Sheet, Beginning and Ending of All Things Earthly. : 

40 illustrations. 128 pages. 








A uniform series. Size5x7inches. Extra cloth covers, 


PRICE EACH, 50 CENTS POSTPAID 


» Metal Spinning 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION: IN 
A FASCINAFING ART 


Popular MECHANKS HANDBOOKS 





Technical Book Dept., MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto: 
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OOD) 
Pretty Hair is 
Much Admired 


Old age, the winter 
of life, naturally brings 
ii:osted locks and often 






times scanty ones, but 
many things cause the 
hair to turn grey pre 
maturely, lose its lus 


ire, or become defective 
in growth, 


PRINCESS 
HAIR 
REJUVENATOR 


Ai 


NY ww 
SS * 


restores faded hair, or 
hair that is not more 
than one-half grey, to 


ey its former color of 
brown or black. It is not greasy, sticky or injurious. 
Clear as water and without sediment. Makes old hair 


young. Price, $1.00. Six bottles for $5.00, express 
prepaid. 

Hair Dye for blonde, brown, or black hair. Price, 
$1.50, express prepaid. 


Send for Catalog ‘'D”’ To-day 


It is a valuable book that will be of interest to every 
woman who regards her appearance. Mailed in plain 
envelope. 


HISCOTT DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
| 65 College St., TORONTO Established 1892 



























“(Canada’s Best= 


Unexcelled in Tone Quality, Perfec- 
tion of Scale, Design, Finish and Dur- 
ability. 

Comparison with other 
only serves to emphasize the quality 
that makes the NEWCOMBE 


instruments 


Distinctive and Pre-eminent. 
Never Suffers by Comparison, 


Let us show you our exclusive method 
of construction, which is the founda- 
tion of that pure qu lity of tone always 
found in the NEWCUMBE. 


Call at our Wareroom or upon our 
nearest agent and examine our Pianos, 
or write us. 


NEWCOMBE PIANO CO. 


Limited 








19 and 21 Richmond St. W. 
TORONTO 
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That 
“Awful Smart’ - 


The free caustic found its 
way intothe pores of your 
skin and that terrible 
smarting and drawing 
sensation resulted. 


MENNENS 





SHAVING CREAM 


which contains no free caustic, and 
enjoy a cool, comfortable shave 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes a 
lather which requires ‘‘no rubbing in with 
the fingers’’ to soften the beard, You 
lather and then you shave. Saves time, 
and does away with tender faces. 


For sale everywhere 25c 
Sample Tube 4c 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Newark, N. J. 
s Makers of the celehrated Mennen’s Toile 














> Trade 


Mark 


Trade Jobs Tye 


- NT aa baat 
wit hia sla 
Your Wife! 

Registered 


Just you take your wife’s place in the kitchen for 






ABINET 


a while 








doing the SAME things SHE has been doing day after 
day and week after week ever since you married her—and 
I'll bet you a ten-penny nail YOU’LL BE SICK OF YOUR 
JOB IN LESS THAN A WEEK, 

And in the meantime, you'll] do more grumbling at the 
inconvenience of things, and you won’t wonder any longer 
that your wife is ALWAYS tired and NEVER has any 
time to herself. 

Think about it! Reason the ituation out for urself 
and you'll realize just how mvch 4 in uve ur WwW 

by iving her a 
K NECHTEL 
KITCHEN 
CABINET. 
The KNECHTEL i 
ne ONI practical 
ip to date kitchen 
‘abinet a Breat 


RBABOR-SAVER a 
in ORNAMENT 
' KITCHEN, 











i] 
} 
tae 
rated 


illus- 
Catalogue 
‘A”’ tells all about | 
hese handy cab- | 
inets, Write for 





time, 


THE KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET CO., LIMITED 





} 
}| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
} 
it to-day and save & 
| 


Hanover, Daiasta 








It will pay you to answer advertisements. 








MacLEAN’S 
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WATERPROOF 
COLLARS and CUFFS 


have banished Collar Trouble. Look 
like the best linen and wear far better. 
The Ideal Collar for every kind of 
weather. Are Waterproof, and can be 
cleaned instantly with a damp cloth. 
TRY THEM YOURSELF THIS SEASON. 
Collars—25c. Pair of Cuffs—soc. 
If your dealer can’t supply, write us 


THE ARLINGTON CO. of CANADA 


LIMITED 
54-56 Fraser Avenue F54 TORONTO 


























CENTURY 


LEADERSHIP 


A railroad navvy may 

be an honest soul and 

a worthy citizen, but 

that does not equip 

him for the position of general mana- 
ger of the system. 

It is thesame with washing machines. 
Others may be honestly constructed, 
but the New Century maintains its par- 
amount position by honesty PLUS. 
The ‘‘plus” means patented and ex- 
clusive features found only inthe New 
Century. It represents experience 
and brains applied to 
washing machine pro- 
blems, and assures 
convenience and ec- 
onomy to New Cen- 
tury owners. 

Y ourdealer can tell you the 
reasons for New Century 
cadership or we will send 
full information direct. 











» Cummer-Dowswell Ltd., 
Hamilton. Ontario 11° 
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Go to 


BERMUDA 


40 Hours from Frost to Flowers 
Twin Screw 8S. S. “Bermudian,” 10518 tons Displace- 
ment. 
Suites de luxe with private bath 
Orchestra 
tilze Keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only steamer landing passengers 
at the dock in Bermuda without transfer. 


Golf. Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “Guiana” and other steamers fortnightly 
for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
| loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucta, Barbadoes 
' and Demerara. For illustrated pamphlets apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CoO., 

Gen’l Agents, Quebec 8S. 8S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, 
New York 


Canadian Agents: 

| MONTREAL, P.Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; W. H. 
| jtenry, 286 St. James St.; Thos, Cook & Son, 530 St, Catherine 
West; J G. Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner 8.; Hone & Rivet, 
| St. Lawrence Boulevard. 

| TORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co,, Or, King and Yonge 
| Streets: Thos. Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St., R. M. Melville, 
| Cor, Adelaide and Toronto Sts.: or any Ticket Agent, or 
| QUEREC 8.8. Co, Ltd., Quebec. 

| 





A Few Dollars 
More a Week 


makes a big difference in your year- 
ly income. 

Have vou ever thought how you 
might add to your weekly salary 
without interfering with your regular 
work? 

Will you let us solve this problem 
for you? 

So far this yea-, we have shown 
seventy-five ent rprising and ambi- 
tious clerks hw to make $5.00 a 
| week more ¢ ring their spare hours. 
They wil! each make this additional 
salary every week this year, and 
longer should they wish. 

If you would like us to show you, 
write to-day. 

This is genuine. 


THE MACLEAN PUB. CO. 
143-149 University Ave., Toronto 
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BEST PLACE IN CANADA TO BUY 
YOUR POULTRY SUPPLIES 


All goods shipped direct from our own factory in England and. 
stocked at Ottawa for immediate delivery to all parts of Canada, U.S., 
British West Indies or Newfoundland. 


The Latest and Best Leg Band 


for marking your layers, or for showing Exhibition stock. 


In Eight Colors—White, Black, Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, Violet, Pink 
The bright colors in which these rings are made render them distinguishable on 
the birds’ legs, and save handling—an advantage for this style of ring. They are 
easily put on, being made exactly like a snake bracelet and cannot fall off, and 
are light, cheap and durable. The method of marking the birds is by the use of 
ag colored rings for the different breeds, pens, or ages, to enable a register 
to be kept. 

Since we first introduced these rings there has been an exceedingly great demand 
for them, as they add very much to the appearance of the bird. PRICES: Chicken 
and Pigeon size, 20c per doz., 12 doz. $1.65. Fowl size, 25c per doz, 12 doz., 
$2.00; all post free. By buying in 12 dozen lots they are less than l7c per doz, These rings can be put on and taken off 
50 times without damage, making them very cheap in the long run. 

Mention the Breed of your fowl, so we will know the size of ring to send, Order to-day. 

If you will enclose 5c in stamps to cover the cost of mailing we will send you, free of charge, our beau- 
tiful CATALOGUE and a neat little book on poultry diseases and how to cure them, 


BRADLEY’S POULTRY SUPPLY HOUSE : OTTAWA. CANADA 


ONE OF YOUR NEW YEAR 
RESOLUTIONS | Kennard House 


Corner of West 6th and St. Clair Avenue 




















should be to make more money than you . 
did during the past year. Cleveland, Ohio 

There is no better way of fulfilling any 
such agreement than taking subscriptions to 














MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. EUROPEAN PLAN RATES, $1.00 to $2.50 
We pay excellent remuneration. M. J. McGRAW, Proprietor. 
Write for full particulars to 
The MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO,, Ltd. Two blocks from Union Station and boat 
143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. landing. 























The “ROSS” Sporting Rifle 


is so much better than ordinary rifles that it is worth 
your while to postpone your purchase until you have 
looked into its merit. 


its trajectory is extraordinarily flat owing to great 
muzzle velocity and it anchors game in a most won- 
derful way. 

For accuracy, power, handiness and finish you 
cannot improve on the ‘‘Ross.’’ If no dealer in your 
vicinity can show it, write direct for catalogue (post 
free) to 


ROSS RIFLE CO., QUEBEC, CAN. 


Dealers can attract considerable attention by 
specializing Ross Rifles, whose wonderful 
successes at Bisley have caused much comment. 
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A GREAT FAVORITE 


This genuine Binocular 
is in every way guar- 
anteed. It is as good as 
others selling at $50.00. 
A great favorite with 
sportsmen, tourists, and 
military men. Its defi- 
nition is perfect. Im- 
perial Prism Stereo Bin- 
ocular eight power, with 
focusing attachment, in 
handsome sole leather 


case $25.00 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELLERS AND OPTICIANS 
longer, and do better work OR DIRECT FROM 


than most of the fountain pens IMPERIAL OPTICAL COMPANY, 


Toronto, London, Oitawa, Winnipeg & Vancouver 















The 


Morton Fountain Pen 
For Service 


It is non-leakable, will wear 


sold. Our many years’ ex 





perience in the manufacture 


of fountain pens has estab- GET A “COMFY ’’ COLLAR BUTTON 























ishee ‘ Te ati ‘ ifferent from the ordinary colla 
lished our reputation and no eee a te tek te ahochebels 
one Can take from us what unbreakable and saves the wear a) 
tear of your tie. A 
fountain pen’ users know as Sent to any address in Can- 
ada 25c each, GET ONE. 
the. WRITE DEPT. “M.” : 
THE ROBINSON SALES CO. Pi tT IN) 
66 Morton Qualit 9 113 Wellington St., Montreal. Que. | | It] | | 
y ann 
FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD CANADIAN What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 
‘*The one magazine which maintains its popularity by 
JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable articles,” 
‘No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 
editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thinker 
MENZIES & CO 152 PEARL STREET and the worker,” 
, TORONTO, ONT. Send in your order now. $2.00 per year. 
Sole Canadian Agents MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
143-149 University Ave. Toronto 




























Your Baby is Protected 


and can play on the carpet without danger from disease germs. Germ- 
laden dust stirred up is dangerous to health. The Sunday Vacuum 
Cleaner rids the whole house of dust. It gathers up the dust instead 
of just scattering it around. You cannot try a better cleaner anywhere 
at any price. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE. IT GIVES YOU REASONS 
WHICH ARE FACTS, WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE THE “SUNDAY” IN 
PREFERENCE TO OTHER CLEANERS. 

THE OTTAWA VACUUM CLEANER MFG. CO., Limited 


DALHOUSIE ST. - - OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


















-TRE FLNAL TOUCH Ya 
) @EPRESAING TO(CET 
99 











ORCHID 


" 25¢ TALCUM POWDER. 25¢ 


SOVEREIGN PcRe 
TORONTO, er ae 







It is to your “adv antage to mention Mac ‘Lean’s Magazine. 
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$1325 Completely Equipped 


Duty paid, F.O.B., Toledo, Ohio 


E are, and have been, over 

3000 cars behind immediate 

shipping orders ever since 

last August — when this 

model was first introduced. 
Dealers contracted for 39,000 cars 
before we made a public announce- 
ment; one dealer alone took 4000; 
in thirty days Eyrope had arranged 
for $1,000,000 worth. 


We have planned and prepared 
for a 1913 production of 40,000 cars. 
Eight thousand skilled mechanics 
in a factory covering over eighty 


Please Address Dept. 18 


acres are working night and day to 
fill present and persistent orders. 


There are over 3,000 Overland 
dealers in all parts of the world. 
Look up the one in your town. 
See this car, and you will more 
readily understand what a really 
brilliant and remarkable achieve- 
ment this exceptional value is. 


OUR CATALOGUE IS BIG, 
BEAUTIFUL AND INTEREST- 
ING-—-AND IT’S FREE. 


The Willys-Overland Company 














It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine 
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BUOYANCY OF Gi ft 
| Here is a good ‘fee 
The clear, ac- serviceable chair 
tive mind — that responds to 
which is only every movement 
measinnd, bey Chess of the body, just 
healt - ¢ the thing for the 
vigorous body business man. 
pulsating with Why not get one omy 
energy is — for father or 
ip your reach - , bro- 
WITHOUT THE USE OF DRUGS, ay | itl 
THE “REX” ELECTRIC VIBRATOR is a natural, make an ex- 
safe and sane way of co-operating with nature. Vibration 1 at Christ- 
vanishes pain and disease by destroying the cause. IT IS celien . 
NATURE’S ASSISTANT and brings to the body new mas gift, ac- 
strength and vigor, whereas drugs and Medicine stimulate ceptable by any 
only- for a time, THE ‘‘REX’’ VIBRATOR has a won- business man. It 
derfully soothing effect on the run down nerves, and is relieves the 
marvelously efficient in restorirg lost vigor. strain of busi- 
The results ¢ ositive and permanent. Why not derive Be : ars 
the ‘hese of tals toaakinn ih eee ‘own home? The cost ness and is a decoration to any 
is small, but you get manifold benefit in return. room. 
Write us a post card for our free ASK YOUR DEALER ‘TO SHOW YOU OUR 
booklet on vibration and the name of OFFICE TILTER NO. 106, OR WRITE FOR 
the nearest dealer who will gladly ILLUSTRATED FOLDER CONTAINING IL- 
demonstrate the ‘‘Rex’’ to you. LUSTRATIONS OF OUR DIFFERENT OF- 
FICE CHAIRS AND STOOLS, 
THE P. A. GEIER CO. aaiaies iaeiie 
Successors to the Royal Specialty Co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the World. BALL FURNITURE CO., LIMITED 
Dealers in all Large Cities. HANOVER . - ONTARIO 
5106 St. Clair Avenue, - - Cleveland, Ohio. 
—————— na 
Don’t Sweep Artists’ Materials 
e . 
without Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 
DU STBANE WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
colors, known all over the world as the 
It saves you:—health, standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
time, labor, carpets, mer- price. 
chandise and money. A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 
Wholesale Canadian Agents 
Your grocer or = 
hardware dealer 
has it. Avoid Imi- a ; 
tations. Get 
DUSTBANE Why doesn’t she ~ ¥ 
wy @ SEINITGRY ny) , take 
EPING COMPOU Dustbane is made NA-DRU-CO 
S| in Ottawa. Pro- 
tected by Cana- Headache 
dian Patents. Sold vi © 
on a guarantee of Wafers ? 
2 absolute satisfac- They stop a head- 
tsadys “TRADE WARK REG rm Nile tion. ache promptly, yet do not contain 
Rdeansag nas — any of the dangerous drugs common 
ors and brignie in headache tablets. Ask your 
| USTBaNE MEG. col Druggist about them. 25c. a box. , 
OTTAWA CANADA: wf NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co. 
S PES Man ene ee Z OF CANADA, LiMiTED. 129 3 
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The “Proudfit Binder” THE MOST CONVENIENT OF 
opens flat like a bound ALL BINDERS 


book. It is a simple, 
practical and durable 
binder, giving you a 
combination of effici- 
ency, long service and 
convenience, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


it contains valuable in- 
formation for you 


ey BUSINESS SYSTEMS LIMITED, TORONTO 


























IT SAVES MONEY ON || | 


HOSIERY 


The Ideal Stocking Stretcher pre 
vents the stocking from shrinking 
when washed. Made in two sizes 
Adult size adjusts to fit any stock 
ing from 8% to 11%. Child's size 
fits from d% to 8. 

PRICE OF EITHER SIZE 50 cents 
a Pair. 

MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
TO ANY ADDRESS IN CANADA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
I. E. YORK & CO. 


Waterford - . Ontario 



































City,Comfortiand Convenience 
in Your Country Home 











| 
| 
| The greatest comfort of the city home is its complete 
water system. The sanitary, bath and running water 
to supply kitchen, lavatory and wash tub are features 
that appear as ideal to the country resident. It has 
never occurred some that they might enjoy these 
66 O Di 99 Pp | luxuries with all the advantages of city homes. 
The pen that writes six hundred words with Pneumatic Water Supply ware makes it handy to 
but one dip. Preferred to the best fountain have running water anywhere in the house, stable o 


yard for all domestic purposes. The cost is 80 low 
that nearly every country resident can afford to install 
it, giving comfort and improving sanitary conditions 


pen, no shaking to get a flow, no overflowing 
or leaking to spoil your books or letters with 


blots, a perfectly smooth writer. Indispen- operated by windmill, electric motor, gasoline engine 
sable to all who use a pen from the busiest or hand power. 
business man to the ordinary private family We have a system to suit all requirements. Write 
writer. Price low. Value high. Send for for information. 

sample pen, it won’t pay you to delay one , 

minute. The Heller-Aller Company, Windsor, Ont. 








W. BRIGG, Hamilton, Ont. 




















eee DRINK HAB 


IN THREE Days 
BY THE GATLIN TREATMENT under contract. No matter how strong the craving for 
liquor, we can remove it permanently from any patient in three days. NO HYPODERMIC 
INJECTIONS. Home Treatment for those who cannot come to the institute. SUCCESS 





ASSURED. Acknowledged to be the most successful in the world. 
Call or Write for Institute at 428 JARVIS STREET, TORONTO 
2. Booklet, Copies of A. HARGRAVE, Manager. Phone North 4538 


Contract, Etc. Montreal Institute, 893 St. Catherine St. West 


ere: aaa 
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| nigel S$ Magazine 


Financial Directory 


IS Directory will be made up of only 
ET sesuaaes bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
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ee ei j 
eee f - 
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f & | MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
} a the institutions advertising under this heading 
i and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 
—_— 
Our Booklet For Every Corporation Official 
66 CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
by Thomas Conyngton, of the N.Y. Bar. The 
standard work on corporation law for busi- 
ness men. Authoritative, non-teebnical, up 
to date. So arranged that you can find im- 
9 medinte answer to any question of law or 
procedure which may arise in the manage- 
ment of a corporation. Full text of over 200 
forms for use in corporate work. Thousands 
sold: highest endorsements. 422 pages, 6x9 
inches. 1909. Buckram. Prepaid $3.50. 
describes in full—our For the Man Who Wants to Incorporate 
CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 
PERIODICAL PAYMENT PLAN by Thomas Conyngton, of the N.Y. Bar. Dis- 
cusses in detail the formation of a corpor- 
. ation from selection of name and capitaliza- 
of buying bonds & stocks tion to complete organization: indicates the 
dunger points and gives numerous and most 
viluable suggestions. Practical forms cover- 
The plan gives you— ing every step necessary. Most practical and 
widely used work of its kind. 400 pages, 6x9 
: inches. 908. suckram. repalc 3.00. . 
4 Safety incl 190 such l’ id $3.00 
4 Freedom { . For the Corporation Treasurer and Accountant 
e il. on Se ee CORPORATION FINANCE 
— AND ACCOUNTING 
Abili by H. © Bentley, C.P.A. An invaluable work- 
1 “Sti ~ rad or eel ing manual treating clearly of the treasurer’s 
ween 7Oe grease. duties and liabilities; the corporate books of 
account, with forms; bank deposits, checks 
and dividends; nego tiable instruments gener- 
: . ally; stock and bond issues; forms relating 
Write today for this booklet. to corporate finances, ete. 500 pages, 6x9 
inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $4.00. 
. . 
> 
GREENSHIELDS & CO. | TECHNICAL BOOK DEPT 
Members Montreal Stock Exchange | MacLean Publishing Co. 
Montreal London Paris | 143-149 University Ave. - Toronto 























FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION | — 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 





Insurance Against 


Fire Accident and Sickness 
Employers’ Liability Plate Glass 








Head Office for Canada: 
Norwich Union Building f 


12-14; Wellington Street East, Toronto 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL 
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$100 BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


An investment in $100 Bonds may be made with equal security, and income return pro- 
portionate to that of an investment in the $500 and $1000 Bonds of the same issue. 
The greatest savers in the world are the French. In France hardly a man who has 300 
francs fails to become a bondholder. In Germany and England for many years bonds of 
$100 denominations or less have been one of the greatest incentives towards saving that 
the capitalist of limited means has had. 
You'can buy one $100 bond or more, if you wish, outright, or 1 will buy them for you on 
My Partial Payment Plan. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


EDWARD L. DOUCETTE, Investment Bonds 


11 ST. SACRAMENT STREET - - - : MONTREAL, QUE. 




















THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Capital Paid up, $11,560,000 Reserve Funds, $13,000,000 Total Assets, $179,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE - ~ MONTREAL, CANADA 
H. S. HOLT, President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager 


300 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 30 Branches in West Indies and 
British Honduras 


LONDON OFFICE - PRINCES ST., E.C. NEW YORK - COR. WILLIAM & CEDAR STS. 
W. M. BOTSFORD, Manager S. H. VOORHEES, Agent 

















Straight Talks on Business 


By William Gamble 





E CANNOT do better than quote a few lines of the Author’s 

‘* foreword” as a guide to his purpose in collecting this rich 

store of wisdom and suggestions drawn from a wide experience 
of business, its ways and personnel. 


“To achieve success it is not machinery that is needed, but men, 
in the highest sense of the word, who can shake off the slipshod 
indifference which besecs so many to-day; men who are keenly 
alive to the trend of things around them and who feel that they 
are in business not as a pastime, nor as an unpleasant necessity, 
but as a human duty, to fulfill a social position in the world; 
to do something, if possible, which will leave it, if only in their 
owr lUttle circle, better than they found it.” 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS: 





“On Advertising.” “On Observation.” 

“About Profit.” “Machinery Versus Labor.” 
“About Giving Credit.” “Old Men Versus Young Men.” 
“The Man We Want.” “Expedients.” 


“The Essence of Business.” 


Price - - - - $1.00, Postpaid 


| Technical Books, 143 University Avenue, Toronto Canada 




















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Quicken Your Service 


ODERN stores cannot afford to have aisles 
crowded with impatient customers. People 
demand quick service. They do not excuse 


old methods. 


With National receipt-printing registers in small purchase 

departments, change is made instantly. There is no wait- 

ing for money to return from some distant part of the - 
store. There are none of the old delays or mistakes. 

Your customers are satisfied, your sales-people can sell 

more goods, and you can make more money. 

Ask us to send our representative to study the needs of 7 
your store. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The National Cash Register Company K 


285 Yonge Street, Toronto. Canadian Factory : Toronto : 


Don't fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when “writing advertisers. 
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Wearily the Ploughman 
Treads His Homeward Way 


Yes, poor fellow, in those days there was no 
such thing as a 


A-E~-L-L-A-R-I-C 
THE MATTRESS FOR RESTFUL SLEEP 


But now the thought of real rest is inseparable from Kellariec Mattresses. 
The Kellaric is built by hand, but in a soft, downy surface which insures rest 
as well as sleep. 


It is made of the highest grades of material, giving it the lifelong require- 
ments for a lifelong service. A laced opening at the end of the mattress permits 
inspection of the material which was used in the ticking that fills it. 


A guarantee goes with each mattress. 


A most pleasant gift for any housewife. 





FURTHER DETAILS, PRICES AND INTERESTING PARTICULARS 
WILL BE GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE TO DEPT. ‘‘K.’’ 





MADE BY 


McKELLAR BEDDING CO., Ltd. 


FORT WILLIAM 


BERLIN BEDDING CO., Limited 
BERLIN TORONTO 
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Hearing Is Believing 


That is the final supreme test of the Columbia Grafonola 


as of any other musical instrument. Tone is the ultimate 
demand. 


And it is tone that has given Columbia instruments of 
music the place they hold. It is their fome—unmatchable in 
its natural purity and absolute fidelity—that justifies their 
description as incomparable instruments of music. 


We do not want you to be content with reading this advertisement—or even with 
looking at the instrument. ‘The instrument illustrated above is the Columbia “Eclipse” 
costing just $26. Hear the “Eclipse” All you need to do is to telephone the 
nearest Columbia dealer and ask him to send it to your home, with an assortment of 
records on approval, without obligation to yourself. It plays Columbia double-disc 
records—and any other disc records: all the voices of all the world’s great singers who 
have ever made records, without one exception, are at your command. (Other 


Columbias from $20.00 to $250.00.) 


fi. COLUMBIA 


Ph h Co., Gen'l, Mekize= T O 
onograp + Gen l, Buidine, #Oronto, Ont. 

Creators of the talking-machine industry. Pioneers and leaders in the talking-machine art. Owners 
of the fundamenta! patents. Largest manufacturers of talking-machines in the world. Dealers wanted. 
Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively represented. 









. 
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High-Grade Lamps 
at Factory Prices 


Order your lamps direct and save 
money. High Grade Lamps _ for 
stores, factories, and general use. 
Carbon Lamps five to sixteen candle 
power, 10c each. Why pay more? 
PLEASE STATE YOUR VOLTAGE 
WHEN ORDERING 


THE DOMINION ELECTRIC CO. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
































Handsome Hornless 
Gramophones 


from $11, shipped free, 10-inch Double 

sided Dise Records, warranted British 

manufacture, carriage paid, $4.50 

dozen. Sample 2 records and 200 

: ; needles, post free, $1. Illustrated cata- 

Her Lady's Voice logue sent on receipt of post card. 
1,000 needles, post paid, 50 cents, 


British Gramophone & Record Supply Co., 
420-422 High St., Lewisham, London, Eng. 











Iding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water. Weight 

15 pounds, and folds ints email roll. Full length baths, 

far better than tin tubs. Lasts tor years. Write tor special 
agente offer ang full deaerintion 


The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., No. 2500 
Adams St., Toledo, Ohio; Branch, 
Chatham, Ont. 


E. PULLAN 


Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king of waste 
paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 
any quantity, also rags, metals, ete. Orders prompt- 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 

2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 


Phone, Main 4693. TORONTO 









NOVELTY STAMP PHOTOS 


Supplied for use on Christmas, New Year, 
Birthday and Congratulation Cards. 
Send us your Photo with cash for order, 
at prices as list below, and an excellent 
reproduction of your picture in stamp 
form, gummed and perforated will be de- 

livered (post paid). 

20 Stamps 50c., 40 S*amps 75c.. 100 Stamps $1 
¢ Original Photo returned uninjured. Send 
; us four orders of your friends and have 
| 20 stamps of your own free. 


THE PATINA CO. 
146 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ont. 























ARTISTS reawinence oF 


THEIR PICTURES 


Should write to Dept. *' M.”’ 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. - TOBONTO 











Ninety-Five Per Cent. of Diseases 


can be cured by correct feeding. The system I 
teach has been recommended by the Medical 
Adviser of the Prudential Ass’n. Write, giving 
full particulars of your case, and I will acquaint 
you how I can cure you. Thomas McCombie, 
D.S., 527 Davie St., Vancouver, B.C. 











Don’t Bother Watching 
Furnace Dampers 


An Automatic Heat Regulator saves you 
all that trouble. Keeps even heat during 


the day—and you can set for cool dur- 
ing the night—and the clockwork will 
open dampers any hour you desire in 


morning. No expense to keep it operat 
ing—easy to set up—you need it. 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
If it does not give perfect satisfaction, 
return it at our expense. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET “G,” 
WHICH EXPLAINS HOW IT 
OPERATES, SEND US A POST- 
CARD TO-DAY. 


OTTERVILLE MFG, CO., LIMITED 
Otterville : - Ontario 





























Parisian Fine Art Photos 


Paintings, Gravures, Statues for 
Collectors, Artists Framing, etc. 
SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 
illustrations is sent for 50c in 
money order or 55c in stamps. 
Beautiful collections of Illustrated 
Posteards of every kind, sup. chil- 
dren series at 30c the set. 
Art Studies, Miniature Portraits 
m.. 2 . in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 
Charmeuse ee ng Enlargements of portraits in black 
Painted in'Oil: Colers and colors. Reproductions of all 
$3,295 ‘European Art Galleries. 
With nice frame $4.295,Sample collection of Photos and 
post free. Post Cards at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, 
etc. Views of France, 20 cards, 55c; 20 celebrated 
Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 each set. Switzerland, 25 
superior color views, $1. Postage to France, 5c. 


ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER, 
23 Rue d’Enghien, Paris, France. 














W.& K. MOTOR CO. 


7 Make the most complete and inex- 
tom pensive marine motors in Canada. 






SEND FOR CATALOGUE “W.” 


Ww. & K. MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 














oe WINDSOR HOTEL 
New Westminster. B.C. 

P.O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188 P.O. Box 573 


Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50 





European Plan, 75c. to $1.50 














YOU CAN 


become a first-class Ad. Writer in three months by study- 
ing our lessons at home during your spare time, 
The entire cost is only $30, payable monthly. Shall we 
send you full particulars? 


Box 223 MACLEAN’ S MAGAZINE, TORONTO 











Send for new catalog 





RINGS. WATCHES, 
$0 ETC, 


x ] 0 United Watch & Jewelry Co. 
3 Bay St., Toronto 
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Tf You Maine Your Eyesight 
saneaietans ARQYO Lamp 


Authorities agree that a good kerosene oil lamp is the best for reading. The Rayo 
is the best oil lamp made—the result of years of scientific study. It gives a steady, 
white light, clear—mellow. Made of solid brass, nickel plated. Can be lightei 
without removing chimney or shade. Easy to clean and rewick. 

At Dealers Everywhere 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, ST. JOHN, HALIFAX, WINNIPEG 
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Eau de Cologne Héegemonienne. 


Eau de Cologne Imperiale. 
Eau de Toilette Gardenia. 


Eau du Cog. 


Rose du Moulin (rouge pour le visage). 


Creme Secret de Bonne Femme. 
Poudre Ladies in all Climates. 


Sapoceti, savon pour la toilette. 


Créme de fraises. 


of his productions :— 





de Paris. 
Tsao-Ko 
eee 00008 000 60800800 


Bon Vieux Temps. 


Apres l’Ondee. 
Jicky. 


Rue de la Paix. 
Sillage. 


Quand vient l'ete. 


ELA PAIX 15 PARIS 
Chypre 
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Parfums pour le Vaporisateur : 
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{ For music that really thrills and 
grips you, the violin has never had a 
serious rival. But— 


A poorly constructed violin is worse 
than none. Violins that do real justice 
to the player are generally very 
expensive. 


The Vareni is an exception. It is the 
one violin at a moderate price which 
produces strong, even tones of liquid 
sweetness—a delight alike to artist and 
amateur. 


ARENI PIETRO VARENI 


NEAPOLI ANNO 19/0 


IOLINS ®) 2 elroVatenr 


The genuine bear this signature label inside, 














Vareni No. 23 at $45 is for solo work; it is a 
moderately thin model, with a tone remark- 
able for its purity and exactness. 

Vareni No. 62 at $35 is a big-toned durable 
violin for orchestral work. It is an exception- 
ally well made, pure toned instrument—peer- 
less at its price. 

Vareni No. 61 at $25 is for students and ama- 
teurs who require a well constructed violin 
with a strong, clear tone. With the Vareni, 
practice becomes a positive pleasure. 

One of these Vareni Violins will suit your re- 
quirements exactly. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET U8 OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

If there is no Williams’ dealer in your town, 
we will supply you. 


ne WILLIAMS 2s0ns@ 


Lites TTI FBT — LIMITED. 
145 _— St., Toronto 


308 Eleventh Avenue E., 
Calgary, Alta. 
59 St. Peter St., Montreal 


421 McDermott Ave., 
Winnipeg 








~-BABY LOVES - 
HIS BATH 


Cuticura | tft j 
SOAP aN | 
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SOAP 


No other keeps the skin and 
scalp so clean and clear, so 
sweet and healthy. Used 
with Cuticura Ointment, it 
soothes irritations which 
often prevent sleep and if 
neglected become chronic 
disfigurements. Millions of 
mothers use these pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients 
for every purpose of the 
toilet, bath and nursery. 


lor samples address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, 
Boston. Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
sold by druggists and dealers everywhere, 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


SHAVING Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 














STICK Stick, 2c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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HE 1913 Russell-Knight “28” 1s 


submitted to the automobilist as 


| the finished product of an engineering 
| staff which is second to none in the 


automobile world. 





The wonderful Russell-Knight Engine reaches a degree of 
efficiency never before attained by an engine in any other 
car, for the reason that no restrictions were placed upon 
the cost of perfecting it. The materials are the best. Its 
construction is a triumph of mechanical accuracy. 


The Russell Self-Starting and Light- shield, as well as the rear wind-shield 
ing System provides a positive and for the protection of the occupants of 
sure method of starting the car, atthe the tonneau, helps to make this model 
same time supplying current for light- a most comfortable car. 


ing the lamps. = —— L 
' , The Heating System, that warms the 


The Power Tire Pump eliminates tonneau from the exhaust of the 
unnecessary work. The divided wind- engine, isa feature which makes winter 
driving more comfort- 


able. 


By the adoption of the 
Left-hand Drive and 
Centre Control, all four 
doors of the car can be 
used. 











The story of the Russell- 
Knight “*28’’ is best told 
in our descriptive pam- 


phlet, ‘‘ The Knight of 
High Degree,’’ which 





—_ 





Russell-Knight “28” Touriag Modei - $350 will be mailed, upon 
Russell-Knight ‘28’’ Roadster Model - $3200 
Russell-Knight Seven Passenger - S - $3500 request, to any branch 


F.O,B. Factory or agent. 


Russell Motor Car Co., Limited 


Head Office and Factory, West Toronto 
Branches at: Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Melbourne Aust 


Sid a 
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Impossibilities of Yesterday are Realizations of To-day 
The Coupon Below The Coupon Below 
is Good for $2.00 THE I.X.L. is Good for $2.00 


VACUUM CLOTHES WASHER 


Washes a Tub of Clothes Perfectly in 3 Minutes 
Not Only WASHES but RINSES and BLUES. 





A New Patent—A New Process. No Rubbing or Batting. 
Absolutely no Friction and consequently No Wear on the 
Clothes in Washing Them. 


Rubbing, Not Wearing, Shortens the Life of Most Garments. 


THE I. X. L. VACUUM WASHER FORCES 


the water and soap through the goods by compressed air and 
suction, and cleans perfectly all classes of washable clothes in 
less than half the time it takes to do it by any other method. 


Clothes that have become dingy from poor washings are soon 
restored to their original whiteness. 


IT REQUIRES NO SEVERE EXERTION OR STRAINING OF 
OF THE BACK TO OPERATE IT. SIMPLE AS A.B.C. 


A CHILD can do any ordinary Family Washing and have it 
ready for the line in HALF AN HOUR. 


You can also do all your DRY CLEANING of every descrip- 
tion with this machine. A saving ofp MANY DOLLARS to you 
every year. 








Delivered to you all Charges paid on receipt of $3.50 under 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE if it does not do ALL we claim 


4 
and MORE. a® e4 
SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. ee co | 
See Special Coupon Offer to Readers of oC Ser | 
MacLean’s Magazine » 7 red” | 
gre, 
4 3s ws <2 =: | 
Dominion Utilities Manufacturing Soe ae | 
re Coon 4 As 
Company, Ltd. Ree Mee i 
» Ae «> °” a By 
Authorized Capital—$100,000.00 a yg Derg” et e 
Capital Fully Paid—$55,000.00 uy cS = tn 
. . e Cae > % > | 
482} Main St., Winnipeg, Man. $7 SSS ” ) 
ia ¥ 4, at 
Fa Oe” ‘ , ‘ ee ' 
ZS _ghdssz oF _g98 
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Wilson’s Invalids’ 
Port Wine 


(a la Quina du Perou) 


Drugs 
Can't Cure 
Constipation) 


f If you wanted to clean an engine you would not force a 
cleaner through it that would injure its parts—yet this is | 
the process you employ when you drug your system to rid | 
it of waste, Drugs force nature instead of assisting her. 
Drugs have to be taken in constantly increasing doses to | 
be at all efficient, and soon we find ourselves slaves to 


’ 







** Health is the vital principle of bliss.’”,-—Thompson. 


i this drug habit, 

. ene . | 
This is an unnatural and positively harmful method of 
‘0 treatment. Two of the most prominent physicians on the 


Continent state as follows: 


Professor Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New York Colleg« 
of Vhysicians and Surgeons, states: 





DOCTORS KNOW 


“Would the old feel young? Would the sad feel gay? 
Then list for a while; I'll] sing you my lay— 
‘WILSON’S INVALIDS’ PORT’ is the theme of my 
song, 
I was weak and depressed, now I’m merry and strong; 
No enjoyment had I till I tasted this wine, 
it acted like magic—health and strength soon were 
mine, 
O, delay not an hour this great tonic to test, 
Parsons, Doctors and Nurses pronounce it the best; 
It will give you much strength of a natural sort 
This wonderful tonic, ‘WILSON’S INVALIDS’ 
rh 
JANE M. TURNBULL, 
St. George’s Rectory, Goderich, Ont. 


Ask YOUR Doctor 


BIG BOTTLE ALL DRUGGISTS 
156M 


‘All of our curative agents are poison, and as a conse 
quence every dose diminishes the patient’s vitality. 
Professor Joseph M, Smith, of the same school, says 















‘All medicines which enter the circulation poison the blood 
in the same manner as do poisons that produce disease.”’ 
Now there is a natural and simple and much more efficient 
way of keeping our system clean and pure and wholesome. 
This is by the internal bath as applied by Dr. Charles 
A. Tyrrell’s J. B. L, Cascade. This is now being enthusi 
astically used by thousands, and is prescribed by the most 
enlightened physicians everywhere. 


A most interesting book has been published on 
this system by Dr. Tyrrell, which will be sent 
you free upon request if you will write Dr. 
Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D., Room 4913, 280 College 
St., Toronto. , 





























The | Have You Diabetes? 


SANOL’S ANTI-DIABETES, a standard and specific 
bd bd remedy, the formula for which was recently secured 

rl ina from a celebrated German scientist, has worked won- 
ders in the way of immediately relieving and later com- 

pletely curing many stubborn cases of Diabetes. It is 

and frequently prescribed by physicians of standing, and is 
being used in first-class hospitals. Cases cured in 

which the patient suffered open sores, cases of several 


years’ duration completely cured—these are a few 
Only instances of the results obtained by the use of SANOL’S 
ANTI-DIABETES. We can send copies of most fore- 
ible letters from patients, This remedy is sold by all 


Genuin druggists or by the makers at $2.00 per bottle. 
~ || Have You Gall-Stones? L 








Beware A very large number of people throughout Canada are 
using the standard remedy SANOL for Gallstones. 
of Kidney-stones, Gravel, Kidney trouble, and all other 
" “ diseases and complaints due to the presence of uric 
Imitations acid in the system. People who had trouble of this 
S ld nature for periods which vary in length from a few 

0 days to ten years have been cured by SANOL. We 4 4 


can refer interested parties to any number of people 
who have been cured through this remedy and can also 


on the 


Merits send copies of letters of unqustionable convincing 

power. This remedy is for sale by all Drug Stores, at 

$1.50 per bottle. 
AHMAR ° “ ’ Both the remedies described ab _ ° 
hie —-LIMITED—— 4 Minard’s  BANOL MANUFAC. 


manufactured only by the SANOL MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., LTD., 977 Main Street, Winni- 


BPSEASORS TO 6.C RICHARDSE ONE << 
| YARMOUTH. N.S. Liniment peg, Manitoba. 
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nate disease. 
admit this and prescribe very little medicine. 


Health for the Sick 


Without the use of Drugs, Medicines, 
Stimulants or Batteries 


Marvelous strides have been made in modern 
sctence, the most marked of which ts the discovery 
that medicines are of Little use to prevent or elimt- 


The best physicians the world over Haren tev Vareoke, 





Copyright 1907 by Dr. Hereules Sanche 
All rights reserved 








HE 


greatest discovery of the century is that made by 
Dr. H. Sanche in uncovering, by earnest investigation, the 
great Natural Law of Diaduction, and in the invention of 
an instrument which he calls Oxydonor, through which, when it is attached to 
your body, the Natural Law of Diaduction can operate and thus eliminates all 
forms of disease, and restores the body to robust, vigorous health. 


Oxydonor 








Six Years’ Use 


Dr. H. Sanche & Co. 
Dear Sirs:— 

It is now six years since we bought 
our Oxydonor, and I never could tell 
you half the troubles I have used it 
for. 

I have nine children, and Oxydonor 
has been our family doctor for six 
years. Among other things, I have 
used Oxydonor successfully for Pleurisy, 
Pneumonia, Rheumatism, Heart Trou- 
ble, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Grippe, Measles, Sore Eyes, Sore 
Throat, Croup, etc., ete. It has also 
been found very helpful for chronic 
Headaches. 

I consider Oxydonor worth #s weight 
in gold. 

Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Mrs. COX SMITH. 

High Bluff, Man., Jan, 22, 1909, 





Ten Years’ Use 


Gentlemen, 

After ten years’ experience in the 
use of the instrument, I may say that 
I have greater faith in what the Oxy- 
donor can do for those that are sick or 
in poor health, than ever before. In 
my judgment it will restore health when 
it is possible. 

Yours truly, 
M., ATKINSON. 
Fredericton, N.B., Jan. 28, 1909. 











is a simple and safe instrument which you can 
conveniently attach to your body as you rest, 
sleep or travel. You can carry it in your 
pocket, and use it anywhere. 


As soon as you attach Oxydonor as directed, it connects 
your body with the Natural Law of Diaduction, which 
immediately begins a process ot Revitalization, Oxygen 
is the greatest of all vital forces, and Oxydonor compels 
you to absorb this torce through the pores of your skin 
and lungs. 


It operates the same in all forms of disease, because it is 
an unerring Natural Force. 


It makes no difference what form of 


disease you have 


the application of this same healing force is directed upon 
that disease, and unless the patient has passed the ‘‘ dead 
line” (that is, become impossibly curable), Oxydonor will 
cause the Elimination of that disease through Revitaliza- 
tion, and bring a restoration of health. 

OXYDONOR will serve the whole family. It will last a 


lifetime, 
With it, you are the master of the health of your family. 
With it, you can live out the span of your life in com- 
fort and enjoyment of good health. 


WRITE FOR OUR SPLENDID FREE BOOKS. 


It costs you nothing but a post card to learm this great TRUTH, 
When you get the information, use your own common sense upon it, 


Beware of Fraudulent Imitations. 


i-— We have the original and only genuine. “wi 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 


Suite 10, 364 W. ST. CATHERINE ST., MONTREAL, CAN, 
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STRENGTH, UTILITY AND 
APPEARANCE 


These three desirable qualities make the Peerless Light- 
weight Folding Table the most valuable accessory to any 
household. For the entertainment of visitors what could be 
better than the erection of half a dozen tables on the lawn 
in a moment, where they can be thoroughly at ease and 
enjoy themselves. For card parties, lawn parties, picnics, 
ete., they are unequalled. Our table weighing 12 Ibs. will 














Send for our catalogue 
‘“*H’’ of styles and prices. 
We will send you the name 
of our nearest dealer, so 
that you can see the table 
at your convenience. 


Weigh 


HOURD & CO., 


167 

212 _ LIMITED 
205. 

hs Sole Licensees and 





Total 1002 Ibs Manufacturers 
{7 htof Table: 


13 pounds 1g London - Ontario 











etn ™| Cure that Bunion 


; | No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 
Through the tugging and pulling around 


a. ct can an cet sare ce | Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Right 


} 
irritation and worry, and your ties will 
| 





last longer. Get the OXFORD, it costs | removes the cause of your bunion orenlarged 
but 25c, and the satisfaction and com | toe joint by permanently straightening the 
fort you get is priceless. | crooked toe. Gives INSTANT RELIEF 
| and a FINAL CURE of all bunion pain. 

Shields, plasters or shoe_ stretchers 
never cure. Dr. Scholl’s 
Bunion Right is comfort- 
able, sanitary, convenient. 
Guaranteed or money back. 
50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at 
drug and shoe stores, or direct from 


The C. . Scholl Mfg. Co.,472 King St. W. 
Toronto Illustrated Booklet Free 








ASK YOUR DEAL- 
ER TO WRITE 
DIRECT TO US. 


THE OXFORD 
Novelty Mfg. Co. 


Owen Sound, Ont. 
























THE COLLAR FOR DRESSY MEN: 


The KANTKRACK Coated Linen Collar pleases everybody who wears 
one. It fits snugly and easily on the neck. The flexible lips relieve 
all strain at the front and the patented slit at the back prevents pres- 
sure of the button on the neck. It is a linen collar treated with a 
waterproofing process. It may be cleaned with a sponge in an instant. F 


One grade only, and that the Best 


Ask your dealer to show you the KantKracK 
Collar, or send 25c to us with style and size. 


THE PARSONS & ra CANADIAN CO. 


HAMILTON, 080 ofe ONTARIO 
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support half a ton. , 
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(Pure Rifined Paraffine) 





Washes clothes cleaner and whiter. 
Cannot possibly hurt the daintiest fabric. 
Parowax has the cleansing power of naphtha 


and benzine, It is nature’s concentrated cleans- 
ing force refined into pure white wax. 


Just add a little shaved Parowax to the soap 
in the wash-boiler. It does away with all the 
hard, destructive rubbing on the washboard. 


Parowax is also invaluable for sealing jellies and preserves. 
Just try Parowax. Pound and 


half-pound cartons. Grocers and 
department stores everywhere. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Toronto, Montreal, St. John, 
Halifax, Winnipeg 
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LOOK FOR THE SHEEP 
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. RE WOOL 
UNDERWEAR 


not only protects you against all sorts of weather but protects you against your own 
activities (and non-activities). You can be either a spectator or player, or both, 
with safety if you wear “CEETEE” Underwear. It keeps the body at even tem 
perature all the time. 
“CEETEE” (ALL WOOL UNSHRINKABLE UNDERWEAR) is manufactured from 
only the very finest Australian Merino Wool, scoured and combed over and over 
again until every particle of foreign matter is taken out and every strand is as 
clean as it is possible to be made. 
It is then carefully manufactured on expensive and exclusive machinery, very different 
from the ordinary style of underwear machinery—fashioning each garment to fit 
the human form. It is all selvage edges, therefore cannot come unravelled: 
every join is knitted together, not sewn as with ordinary underwear. 
People who wear “CEETEER” Underwear wear it because they know it to be 
the best. 

It is made in all sizes and weights for men, women and children. 


WORN BY THE BEST PEOPLE—SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS. 


THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, LIMITED 
GALT, ONTARIO 


Also Manufacturers of Turnbull’s High-class Ribbed Underwear for Ladies and Children, 
Turnbull’s ‘‘M’’ Bands for Infants, and ‘‘Ceetee’’ Shaker Knit Sweater Coats. 
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OAD up your old *‘gun” with Orinoco. It’s a man’s 
smoke. Full of the goodness of pure fine-crop Virginia 
patiently sun-cured and aged to a wonderful mellow- 

ness. Every package contains the concentrated knowledge of 50 years in 
blending fine tobacco. Orinoco is cool, sweet and mild, with nary a ‘‘ bite’ 
in a thousand pipefuls. Try it. All smokeshops. 


TUCKETT’S QM) RINOCO ‘Tosacco 
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Packages and Tins—Ten Cents. 


TUCKETT LIMITED, HAMILTON, CANADA 
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BeHappy&Well \Qo7 sy yo 
While raveling \N\ BR 


Trainsickness 


PREVENTED —STOPPED 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now officially 

adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 

York Steamship Companies running south, and many 
Transatlantic lines, 

Three years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstra- 
tion of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the 
Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from leading 
papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord North 
cliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and professional men. 
Letters from personages of international renown--people we all 
know—together with much valuable information, are contained 
in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free upon receipt 
of your name and address. 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50¢c box is sufficient 
for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s, or will obtain it for you 
from his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the 
genuine, send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 403 
Scherer Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, 
Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 











RED-MAN BRAND 
GRAY WOOD 





The collar that made the Red-Man 
Brand famous. The best close front collar 
made in America. 


SOLD IN BEST STORES IN CANADA. 
EARL & WILSON, New York 
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COLEMAN'S 
CORRECT CLOTHES 


An 
All-the- Year- 
Round Suiting 


—COLEMAN’S CARLYLE 
BLUE SERGE SUITINGS 


One who wears a suit of 
this Dominion-wide Serge is 
well dressed for almost any 
occasion. We guarantee 
this serge real indigo dye, 
London shrunk, the serge 
that keeps its hang and set. 


Special $25.00 


—Made to your measure in 
Coleman’s best Toronto King 
street style, perfectly finished. 
Say you saw this ad. in Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine and we will 
mail you self-measuring chart 
and all particulars how to order 


by mail. WRITE TO-DAY. 






COLEMAN’S LIMITED 


101 King Street West 
TORONTO 
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HAVE SOME! 


“ITS PURE 
THATS SURE’ 
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The Pranoof 


Your 






We all have hearda 
perfect piano—a piano owned 
by someone else — that we 
thought we should like to possess, tie 
tone was so clear, limpid and sweet, its 
responsive action was a delight to a 
sensitive touch. 


THE 


Sherlock-Manning 


is such a piano, it fulfills your most 
artistic instincts and realizes your 
dreams. 





Too often a piano is chosen without 
sufficient consideration and only after 
it is too late does the unfortunate buy- 
er happen on the right piano. 


We want to keep you from such a 
mistake. See the SHERLOCK-MAN- 
NING at once—it will satisfy you abso- 
lutely. 

The style shown is our Louis XV. 
style 80, suitable for period rooms. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘G.’’ 


THE SHERLOC K-MANNING 
Piano & Organ Co. 
LONDON 


CANADA 


No street address necessary ™ at 


a —_— 









































hiclets 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 
Chiclets are the re- 
finement of chewing 
dum for people of re- 
tinement. Served at 
swagéser luncheons, 
teas, dinners, cara par- 
ties. The only chew- 
ing gum that ever 
received the unqualified 
sanction of best society. 


It’s the peppermint—the 


true mint. 

Look for the Bird Cards in the 
jackages. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., . 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET y 7 
COMPANY Yet 

Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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FLOOR FINISH 
Makes Floors Like This 


' X 7 want to know—and we want you 
to know—all about your floors. We 
want to show you, as we daily show 
so many others, how inexpensive and how 
easy it is‘to end permanently all your floor 
troubles. 
Elastica is the only floor varnish which will 
give you positive, satisfactory results. It 
is trade-marked like this— 


STI 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 


The One Perfect Floor Varnish 


Whether your floors be old or new, of soft wood or 
hard wood, painted or unpainted, stained or un 
stained, Elastica will preserve them with an elastic, 
bright, durable, waterproof finish Elastica can 
be used just as well over linoleum or oilcloth. 


Send for descriptive booklet. Ask your dealer 


- PXTERNATIONAL VARNISH (>= 


TORONTO - WINNIPEG 
Canadian Factory of Standard Varnish Worke 


New York, Chicago, London, Berlin, 
Brussels, Melbourne 





Largest in the world and first to establish definite 
standards of quality.” LMé 
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Book Free 


We want every General and Mixed 
Farmer, Dairyman, Stock Raiser, Trucker 
and Fruit Grower to know all about the ex- 
cellent opportunities open at Santa Rosa, 
Florida. The soil is a deep, black, sandy loam 
—the best in the State. Youcan raise two and 
three crops on the same landin the same year. 
There is plenty of rainfall twelve months in the 

ear. Irrigation or crop failure are unheard of. 

ou can raise the finest and highest priced 
oranges in Florida. You cai; raise and fatten nope 
at 1 cent per pound. You can pasture stock the 
year ’round. Dairying wii! pay bigger profits 
than in the North. One of the finest and health- 
jest climates in the United States. Sunstrokes and 
frostbites are unknown. Lumber at wholesale 
prices. All kinds of forage and haycrops. You can 
raise all semi-tropical crops and almost all North- 
ern crops. It’s the ideal place to live, and farm 
where you can make three dollars where you 


make one up North. 
—= Send today for our large 
illustrated »0k, a free 
sample of soil, and make 
us prove these statements. 
This book is written after 
8 years’ actual experience 
on the ground and will 
prove a revelat) )n to you. 


It’s all mailed Free, 
postage prepaid. 
Address: 


SANTA ROSA 
PLANTATION CO. 


528-208 N. Sth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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i Unequalled for Fruit Growng. 
Mm Irucking General Farming 
H Stockh Raising and Daurying 
NS 

















As small as your "note book 
and tells the story better 






Pictures, 
1544 x 2% 


inches. 


PRICE, 
$7.00 


NPs 


Se 


Vest ‘Beches 
KODAK 


Simple, efficient. So flat and smooth and 
small that it will slip readily into a vest 
pocket. Carefully tested meniscus achro- 
matic lens. Kodak Ball Bearing shutter. 
Fixed focus. Made of metal with lus- 
trous black finish. Quality in every detail. 

CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, 


= Kodak Dealers. Toronto 
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Williams 


Holder Top Shaving Stick 


Your — don’t touch the soap, not even when you are using up 
the last quarter-inch of the stick. That is one point of its convenience. 
Another is that when you set the stick down it will stand firm and 
steady on its metal base, without toppling. How much these two 
points mean every shaver understands. And with all this convenience 
there is the same thick, creamy, soothing lather that has made 
Williams’ Shaving Soap famous through three-quarters of a century. 


‘ SPECIAL OFFER Four forms of the same good quality: 


Men’s Combination Package Williams’ Shaving Stick Hinssd-cover 
consisting of a liberal] trial samplé of Williams’ 


. - J 7 7 
Shaving Stick, Shaving Powder, Shaving Cream, Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Violet Talc Powder 


ROD AR 


oane ’ ° Hinged-cover 
. and Dental Cream. Postpaid for 24 cents in stamps. Williams’ Shaving Powder jicitied box 
A single sample of either of above Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) 

articles sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
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WINTER 
TRAVEL 


Every year sees a large increase in the number of Canadians 
who spend the winters in the south or abroad, where they can 
enjoy all the summer sports during the winter season. 

The service of our Travel Department is at the disposal of 
our subscribers. Information about hotels, resorts, routes of 
travel, etc., will be gladly given without charge. 


Write us, stating your intended itinerary. 


Travel Department 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
143-149 University Avenue 
Toronto, Canada 
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LARGEST STEAMERS IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE 


SW ‘ADRIATIC” “CEDRIC’ 
(CLUISE S) . JAN.7 JAN.2I 


FEB.I8 MAR.4 





PANAMA CANAL 
WEsT INDIES 
SouTH AMERICA 


LARGEST, NEWEST, FINEST STEAMERS 


iNELUDING [OB “LAURENTIC’ “MEGANTIC” 
} JAMAICA- —. -CUBA- SSOUTHANERICA 2 JAN.8& JAN.22 
i eSonconervegt ee I FEB.8 FEB.22 
FEB.20 28Davs-$175 Up gy WHITE STAR LINE 
MAR.27 [6 Davs-$ I45 Up “3 NINE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Write for lllustrated Booklet WIR 
OELRICHS & CO., Gen.Acrs., 5 Broadway, N. Y. 


H. CLAUSSENIUS & CO., CHICAGO - OWAY & CHAMP! ” WINNIPEG 
q Re CAPELLE, SAN FRANCISCO “CENTRAL NA ATIONAL BANK. ST. LOUIS J 
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Start the Day Right 


by a careful selection of your Breakfast Fare. 


FEARMAN’S 


English Breakfast Bacon 


will give you a solid foundation for a hard 
day’s toil It is the essence of purity being the 
product of prime CANADIAN hogs, sugar- 
cured under Government inspection. 


Don’t be put off with any other kind. Insist on 
having FEARMAN’S. 


The F. W. Fearman Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON : : ONTARIO 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND | HOTEL LENOX 


NEW YORK BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Broadway at 54th Street | WI NG 
Near 50th 8t. Subway 


Station and 53rd 8t. 
Elevated. 











‘*‘Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
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7 f pass the door. 
cs 14 q 5 q 17: New and Fireproof 
i iJ a Al) Best Hotel Accommo- 
ja dd A CEEE dations in Row Taek 
: E at Reasonable 
41 cer Fi fi Rates. 
, Te 2 | $2.50 with bath 
DE ie wesc 
ee European Plan 
a4 Je) nah All Hardwood Floors , 
Lf Pha and Oriental Rags. || BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 
j LB et : Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 
et a t by vine ag thang located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
- o thirty tair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 
obtainable. 
Excellent Restaurant, Prices Moderate. EUROPEAN PLAN-—S$1.50 per day and up 
Send for Booklet. Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
Write for complimentary ‘‘Guide of Buffal d Ni ; 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. 
Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout | C. A. MINER, Manager. 














HOTEL PLANTERS WHEN IN DETROM 
CHICAGO 
oy HOTEL TULLER 
J. P. Harding, Directing Manager New and Absolutely Fireproof 


A new and strictly moderu European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 








equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict. centrally located to all theatres and in ar of the 
railway etations. Rates reasonable. | eatre, 
One of Chicago's foremost restaurants in Shopping and 
‘connection, offering unexcelled service at Business District 
moderate prices. | 
, . | 
In the Heart of the City’s Actuwities. See Ramee 
Convention Hall 
ea ~) ~~ RATES 


| “Grand 
Rooms, | 
| bath detached Roof Garden 
. to . 
: Cafe” 


Music from 6 p.m: 
to 12 p.m. 
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Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$1.59 to $2.00 
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Rooms, twopersons 


d hed i 
fee a ~~ Every room has private bath 


is =e! =e 
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European plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up 


=| Rooms, two persons 


vie yey wy L. W. TULLER, Prop. 
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mier Carrier of the South 


Start Your Winter 
Tour Right 


You will find every- 
thing that contributes 
to ease, luxury, safety 
and speed on the 
smooth-running 
through passenger TAS 
trainsof the SOUT H- 

ERN Railway. 


Club, drawing gor 
library, sleeping in 
observation cars. 


\ x! ‘ 
dining car service Be 


cuisine of surpassing excel 


lence. Wonderful panorama along the entire route. 























The Popular Route for the Famous 
Winter Resorts of the South and Southeast 


Columbia, Aiken, Augusta, Savannah, Florida, 
Asheville, “The Land of the Sky” 


SOUTHERN Railway operates Pullman 
trains from New York to Atlanta, Chatta- 
nooga and New Orleans, giving highest stan- 
dard of service. Connections are made for the 
Pacific Coast, Central America and Panama. 

For Tickets, Literature and Information apply to 

Any Agent of Southern Railway or Connecting Lines. 


G. W. Carter, T.P.A. 


9 St. Lawrence Boulevard Montreal, Canada _. ; 
Alex. S. Thweatt, 264 Fifth Ave., New York Pe ee *t? TRL 


Southern Railway System embraces territory offering unusually ottracti c ueitame: ‘ 
ut ~ 


»erative places for investment in agriculture, fruit culture, farming and wet g. 
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CONGRESS ST., NEAR 
WOODWARD AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Hotel Normandie 


GEORGE FULWELL, Proprietor 


150 Rooms, 50 With Private Bath 


Hot and Cold Water and Telephones in all 


European Plan $1.00 








to $2.50 Per Day 


rooms. 
and Buffet in connection. 


A High Grade Cafe, Restaurant 
Prices Moderate. 

















Ganadians In the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take tourists 
into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 
tourists. By arranging in advance can 
meet the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 


























Get a Fresh Start 


You cannot do justice to your daily work 
in your run down condition of health and 
energy. Come to the Hotel Sanita and 
enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine 
and homelike comfort and quietness. 
Especially desirable for grip men. 

Send for our illustrated and descriptive 
booklet and let us tell you about the at- 
tractive scenery and pleasures in the 
vicinity of the Hotel Sanita. 


CHATHAM 
MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 




















WHEN IN REGINA, SASK.., 


‘THE WASCANA’ 
Opposite C.P.R. Station. 


STOP AT 





RATES, $3.00 up, 
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Rittenhouse 


Chestnut and 22nd Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Rittenhouse caters to a 
distinctly refined patronage 
both permanentand transient. 
Especially ladies travelling 
alone. Itislocated away from 
the noise and confusion of the 
business district yet near 
enough to be convenient to 
theatres and shopping. 

The rooms and suites are 
exquisitely appointed afford- 
ing every convenience. 

Small apartments of one. two 
three and four rooms rented on 
short or long term leases. 

AnexclusiveCafe, Cuisineand 
service of the highest standard. 
American Plan, $4.00 per day and up 
European Plan, $1.50 per day and up 


R. VAN GILDER, Manager 
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Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 
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| , ~ | A HEALTHY PLEASURE 
Motor Boating is a sport that fills the 
» pe, lungs with pure air, brightens the eye 
Bb and invigorates the whole body. A 
good motor boat affords variable plea- 
sures which cannot be obtained in any 
other way. We make motor boats from 
any material desired, and guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. The illustration 
shows one of our boats—the most 
speedy and handsome boat on _ the 
Ottawa waters. Its owner is perfectly 
satisfied with it. We will give you 
equal satisfaction. 


OTTAWA BOAT WORKS 
R. W. Young, Builder and Designer 
OTTAWA, CANADA 















1% Horse Power 
ais eke) at OEE w (et he 
For 1% Cents 


We know this Caille Perfection Special to 
be absolutely the greatest engine value on 
the market. Built by automobile men with 
automobile machinery—runs economically on 
kerosene or gasoline—-your two hands the 


{ sump A BOAT 
FOR YOURSELF 





only tools you’ll need. The simplest con- 
struction of any power plant—your 14-year- 
old boy can take care of it. Made of the 
finest material, every moving part works as 
smooth and sweet as a watch. Our free book 
tells how we make a better engine at a lower 
price than our competitors. Write for free 
book and 15-day free trial offer. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 


206 Second Street, Detroit, Mich. 1216 





There is a lot of satisfaction in 
owning a boat which is made ac- 
cording to your own ideas of boat 
design. We will make, if you wish, 
a semi-finished hull, a knock down 
frame with parts or a finished boat, 
and guarantee perfect satisfac- 








tion. 











$48 


Complete and 
Ready to Run 


Write and tell us your ideas for 
your boat. We will be pleased 
to discuss the matter with you. 


Send for our Catalog ‘“R,’’ with prices 


ROBERTSON BROS. 


Foot of Bay St. HAMILTON, ONT. 























eOz THE BEST AND CHEAPEST LIGHT KNOWN TO SCIENCE. 


We make a complete line of CENTRAL GENERATOR and HOLLOW WIRE SYSTEMS, also PORTABLE 
LAMPS for Stores, Churches, Residences, Offices, Factories, or any place in or out of doors, 


ingle mantle lamp produces approximately 500 CANDLE POWER of the most beautiful, clear, steady, white 
saree light cae a samen Cn GALLON OF GASOLINE IN 50 HOURS; three (3) of these lamps will brilliantly 
scoeren® light a building 25x50 feet at a cost of LESS THAN ONE AND ONE-HALF CENTS PER HOUR; we make the 


. Aizee ‘ > emmesta , ay “x. " “SUPREME” 
systems up complete, so YOU can install them without any experience whatever. Our X-RAY” and 
SYSTEMS. are semmattet by the National Board of Fire Underwriters without affecting the insurance rate, 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL tu responsible parties anywhere 
If you need better lighting facilities or desire the agency of a line that is needed by every merchant, 
farmer and town resident, write for our FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and prices NOW, TO-DAY; every 
system guaranteed and shipped on approval. 
DOUD LIGHTING CO., 1385 No. Sangamon St. - . - Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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1913 Will Be A Money-Making Year 


ILL you make your share? 
estate, the foundation of all fortunes—and now is the 

time to buy. Aninvesment in some of our Western properties 
at present prices will double your money before the end of the year 


Fort Fraser, B. C. 


is one of the places where you can get 
in on the ground floor—a year ago 
there was only atrading post, yet since 
the site was surveyed for acity on the 
G. T. P. investors have made money 
through us. Banks, stores and other 
buildings are fast going up, and Fort 
Fraser promises to repeat the develop- 
ment that worked the rise of Prince 
Rupert. 


One sure way is to buy real 


Wilkie, Sask. 


is another growing town offering in- 
ducements to the buyer of inside pro- 
perty. A $75.000 school has'_ been 
opened and that should be some indi- 
cation of what Wilkie people think of 
the town. The C.P.R. is rushing 
work on a number of lines and will 
make this town one of Saskatchewan’s 
very best. 


FREE INFORMATION ABOUT ANY TOWN 


Western Canada Realty Co., 333 minaa Sk, Rondon, Ont. 


333 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Write for Western Canada Realty News 

















The Land of Opportunity 


CRAFTS, LEE & GALLINGER 


EDMONTON, “te 


WESTERN CANADA 


You want a farm with good soil, 
well watered, close to railways-— 
splendid climate. 


WRITE FOR FREE MAPS AND 
LITERATURE, 


236 Jasper Avenue E. 
ALBERTA 

















Safe Investments 


nized authority on Canadian investments. 


ing stocks and real estate conditions 


TORONTO 





The Financial Post of Canada is the recog- 


Each week it gives much exclusive informa- 
tion respecting Canadian companies; also re- 
liable news on bond and stock issues, min- 


The INVESTORS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 
is free to subscribers and answers by letter 
all inquiries about investments. Write for 
sample copy and special subscription effer. 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 
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Red Deer, Alberta, offers unusual opportunities to every man, no matter what par- 
ticular pursuit he may be interested in. The beautiful homes, healthful climate 
industrial life and myriad opportunities for making money and living in content- 
ment and comfort are increasing its growth to a rapid degree. The proud record 
of over 400 per cent. increase in three years is but slight to the growths it will 
obtain in the next few years. 


Red Deer is the Beautyj]Spot of the West 


and can be highly recommended to all seeking an advantageous spot for home 
life. Strengthened by the enterprise of an active and aggressive Council and 
Board of Trade. Commerce is humming so that five banks, Bank of Commerce 
Northern Crown, Merchants, Bank of Montreal, and Imperial are kept constantly 
busy with financial transactions. The future of Red Deer stands plainly revealed 
to-day, and he who invests a few dollars now will be a richer and happier man 
when Red Deer emerges a city to-morrow. 


GIVE THIS YOUR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION AND WRITE FOR 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. THERE ARE BIGGER AND BETTER 
THINGS THAN TOLD HERE. WRITE 


Red Deer Development Company 


Red Deer, Alta. 30 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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FACING THE FUTURE 
FEARLESSLY 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


“Ring out the Old; Ring in the New. Ring out 


the False; Ring in the True.” It Rings in Your 
Ears, and Well it May. ‘Tennyson never Wrote a 
More Beautiful Poem, and You Never Read a More 
Helpful One. Read It Over Again. Every Man 
should Strike a Balance on New Year's Morn- 
ing, even Though He May Have Been a little Off 


his Balance New Year’s Eve. It’s Easy to Turn Over 
a New Leaf, but it Takes a Real Man to Keep it 
Turned. “Eternal Vigilance’’ is 
the Price, not Only of Liberty, 
but of Habits, Health and Hap- 


Charged off a Lot of Things 
to “Profit and Loss that Ought 
to Be On the 
the Ledger? 


piness Now and Hereafter. 
Good Resolutions will Become (i 
Realizations only when Back- ; 
ed up By Persistent Purpose. ‘ 
How about Your’ Balance 1) 
Sheet for 1912? Haven’t You i 
a 


Credit Side of 
Haven’t You Frit- 


tered away a Great Deal of 
Your Hard Earned Cash _ for 
Petty Pleasures, or  Wavish 
Luxuries, when You Could 
Have Laid By Something for 


the Inevitable “Rainy Day?” 
Ilow Much Better Off are You 
than Last Yeur, or the Year 
before That? True, You have 
“Kept the Wolf from the 
Door,’ but by a Little Econo- 
my and Self-Denial You Might 
have Begun the Erection of a 


Fortification that would For- 
ever Free your Family From 
ear of Its Ferocious Fangs. 


Your Good Job may not A\l- 
Wwiys Last. Some of These 
Days a Younger Man May Fill 
Your Place. I said a “Young- 
er,” not a Better Man. The 
Gray is Creeping into Your 
Hair, and the Boss is Likely 
to Forget the Splendid Things You Did—Once Upon 
a Time. “Yo’ Ben a Good Old Wagon, But Yo’ Dun 
Broke Down.” The World Wants a Winner, and 
Won’t Worry Along With Wornout Workers.” 


“Parted From the Pay-Roll” is a Little Drama in 
which You may Expect to Play the Principal Part 
Some Sad Saturday, P.M. Then the “Good Fellows” 
who Helped You Spend Your Money Will Likely 
Pass By on the Other Side, and the Only Place You 
can Look for Sympathy will be in the Dictionary. 


Let Us, therefore, “Ring Out False Pride,” and 
Hereby Firmly Resolve to Establish a New Record 
for 1918, which Will Enable You to 
Future Fearlessly. Strikes, Lockouts, Panics and 
Periods of Financial Depression Cannot Depress 
You, if You Will Make It a Rule to Save a Little 
Something Every Day. Again, I Repeat It—Saving 
is the Antidote for Slaving. 


Face the 


The Best Incentive to Persistent and Systematic 
Saving is the Desire to Get a Home. The Best 
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Place I Know of to Get a Home is in the Rain Belt 
of Gulf Coast Texas, where You can Grow Three 
Big Money-Making Crops a Year, and where Irriga- 
tion and Fertilization do Not Eat Up the Profits 
Your Hands Create, 


I believe you could save Twenty-Five Cents a 
Day if You tried. I know you would Try if you 
Realized that our Growers of Figs, Strawberries ana 
Early Vegetables clear a net Profit of $300 to $500 
an Acre. Men have Realized more than $1,000 an 
Acre growing Oranges in our Country. Remember 
that our Early Vegetables get to Northern Markets 


in Mid-Winter and Early Spring, when they com- 
mand Top Prices. 
One German Truck Grower, on adjoining lands 


this spring realized nearly $500 from three-fourths 
of an acre of Strawberries. You 
could do as well if you only 
Tried, and on a Ten-Acre Tract 
Find Financial Freedom, 


The Biggest 
a ear of 


Price paid for 
watermelons on the 
Houston Market this year wis 
$140. The car was shipped by 
the Danbury Fruit and Truck 
Growers’ Association. 


We are situated within con- 
venient shipping distance of 
Three Good Railroads, and in 
addition to this have the in- 
estimable Advantages of Water 
Transportation through the 
Splendid Harbors of Galves- 
ton and Velasco, so that our 
Freight Rates are Cut Practi- 
cally in Half. The Climate is 
extremely Healthful and = Su- 
perior to that of California or 
Florida—Winter or Summer - 
owing to the Constant Gulf 
Breeze. 


Our Contract Embodies Life 
and Accident Insurance, and 
should you Die or become 
totally disabled, Your family. 
or anyone else You name, will 
get the Farm without the Pay- 
ment of Another Penny. If 
you should be Dissatisfied, we 


will Absolutely Refund your 
Money, as per the Terms of our Guarantee. 
Write for our Free Book, which contains nearly 


100 Photographs of Growing Crops, ete. Fill out 
the Blank Space below with your Name and Ad- 
dress, plainly written, and mail it to the Texas-Gulf 
Realty Company, 1348 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. Read it Carefully, then use yecur own 
Good Judgment. 





Please send me 
Acres,”’ 


your book, ‘‘Independence With Ten 
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COQUITLAM 


“THE INDUSTRIAL CITY” 


Wants More Industries 


If you want to move your factory to a more advantageous location 
—if you want to establish a Pacific Coast branch—if you want to start 
a new business—it will be to your advantage to come to Coquitlam. 


Liberal ‘Terms. 


The Coquitlam Terminal Company offers 
bona-fide industries liberal terms and sub- 
stantial encouragement to locate in Coquit- 
lam. The Terminal Company—a large cor- 
poration of prominent British Columbia capi- 
talists and business men—own or control 85 
per cent. of the townsite area and almost all 
the water frontage, and are working along a 
carefully conceived plan to build up Van- 
couver’s greatest manufacturing sub-city at 
Coquitlam. 





The Terminal Company offers You a level 
industrial site, with water frontage, and 
trackage, at a very low price. Special taxa- 
tion concessions. Unlimited cheap hydro- 
electric power. An abundant supply of cheap 
fuel from Vancouver Island coal mines. 
Cheap lots and pretty homes on easy terms, 
or at low rents, for your workingmen. 


Coquitlam offers you unexcelled railway and 
marine distribution advantages. It is the 
new Pacific Coast Freight Terminus of the 
C.P.R., and its great fresh water harbor at 
the junction of the mighty Fraser and Pitt 
Rivers places it in a dominating position to 
command a huge share of the grain and ocean 
transportation business on the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 


Cheap Power. 


Coquitlam already has several of the larg- 
est industries at the coast, including a great 
Shipbuilding and Marine Company and the 
big Call Switch Company. More are coming, 
including the grain elevators of a large A\l- 
berta Company and an Eastern stove and 
foundry factory. 


The district for which Coquitlam is the 
gateway is a veritable Empire rich in natural 
resources, and that is developing with great 
rapidity. Manufacturers who locate in Co- 
quitlam will have a waiting and growing de- 
mand for suitable products. They will also 
have the cordial co-operation of a large and 
powerful corporation, with assistance in 
financing where desired, to make their success 
a certainty. 


On request, the Coquitlam Terminal Com- 
pany will show you the exact conditions in 
your line at the coast and advise you what 
steps to take to secure immediate trade and 
profits. 


Write for a copy of our new booklet, ‘‘CO- 
QUITLAM, THE INDUSTRIAL CITY.’’ It 
tells all about this new Pacific Coast City, 
the rapid growth of which is astonishing even 
the West. 


Address: Theo. M. Knappen, Industrial Commissioner 
Coquitlam Terminal Company, Ltd. 


549-553 Granville Street 


- Vancouver, B.C. 


A PC PP AT SS GNA 
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orkton 


young 
but growing 





is 


In 1894 Yorkton had a popula- 
tion of only 215, with a tax roll 
of $114.61. To-day it has a popu- 
lation of over 3,500, with an 
assessment of $3,500,000. 


There are to-day some of the 
finest private and public build- 
ings found in the West located 
in Yorkton, as well as many 
manufacturing concerns employ- 
ing large staffs of employes. The 
town owns and controls its 
waterworks and sewerage sys- 
tem, electric light plant, and en- 
joys the production of a _ well- 
organized and equipped fire de 
partment. 


Invest some of your capital in 
Yorkton, and you will be assured 
of profitable and quick returns. 


Yorkton is growing by leaps and 
bounds, owing largely to its ad- 
mirable location, surrounded as 
it is by a veritable natural park, 
and to the fact of its great ex- 
panse of beautiful farming terri- 
tory to draw from without the 
magnetic trade drawing influence 
of the larger cities to detract 
business. Yorkton is the com- 
mercéial distributing centre for 
Eastern Saskatchewan, and is 
bound to grow. Come and watch 
it grow and profit thereby. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


G. H. Bradbrook, 


Secretary Board of Trade, 


Yorkton, Sask. 
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Lovely Fruit Farm 
FOR SALE 


BEST KEPT FARM IN NIAGARA 
DISTRICT 


On account of the ill-health of the proprietor, 
Mr. C. W. McCalla, St. Catharines, the farm 
is to be sold. It is the best kept farm in 
the Niagara District, and lies two miles from 
St. Catharines. It consists of fifty acres of 
sandy loam, practically all in bearing fruit, 
consisting of:— 

825 Apple 125 Cherry 

250 Plum 555 Pear 

32 Quince 1055 Peach 
also 625 grape vines, 700 black and red cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes, and one and 
two-fifth acres of asparagus. Has fine 8-room 
frame house, five-roomed cottage, 1 large fruit 
house with cellar, two large implement 
houses, barn and fruit pickers’ shelter. Every- 
thing in first-class condition. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRICE 
AND TERMS APPLY TO THE OWNER OR 
TO THE EXCLUSIVE AGENTS. 


MELVIN GAYMAN & CO. 
Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Brokers 
5 QUEEN STREET, ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 





























MOOSE JAW 


The city where no man is out of employment. 


LOCATED in the Heart of the World’s 
Granary. 


INDUSTRIES locating at the rate of one 
per month. 





Fourteen distinct railway outlets. 


SUCCESS of new industries a certainty with 
Moose Jaw’s great advantages. 


ASK US FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND 
THIS CITY’S ACTUAL FIGURES. 


Moose Jaw Board of Trade 


Apply to the Secretary, Board of Trade 
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Wor d’s 13 


and PANAMA 
CANAL. 8 cruises 


during January, February, March and April 
by S. S. Cincinnati, S.S. Moltke and S.S. Victoria 
Luise. 2 cruises from New Orleans, Jan. 23, 
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AW FABER 


CASTELL 


THE FINESTAND BEST COPYING PENCILS INEXISTENCE. 


COLOURED 


"CASTELL Drawing Pencils made in 16 degrees are unex- 
celled for smoothness, uniform ¢raduation and durability. 


"CASTELL Copying Pencils, black lead hard.for carbon copies. 
"Seateli” » 9  9Soft.for writing purposes. 


“CASTELL” » * violet lead. soft and hard. 
"CASTELL Polychromos Pencils in 60 different colors, light proof. 


_— 





























WHITEDGE. r WHAT ARE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
A carbon paper that tis different. 
Whitedge is a high-grade, light-weight carbon OUTING HANDBOOKS ? 
paper with new and valuable qualities. Un- | , ; 
carbonized stripes % in. wide run lengthwise They are a series of two hundred volumes covering 
on the surface edges of the sheet. | all phases of outdoor and home life. From bee-keep- 
The Whitedges prevent smut on copy caused “"% big OT ee ee a the — 
by pressure of typewriter marginal guides. ieee aaah, Enid atesaaaies fo aan oeayee ~ ey 
The Whitedges present : : oe [aise 
Axe TS eneatieniaad” enéna tae Every book is specially prepared for this series. 
A 4 2 ‘ pt 2 While OUTING Handbooks are uniform in size and 
Ay a handling and cannot soil appearance they are not in any sense connected. Size 
/ \ the fingers. 4%x7% inches. Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. 
st |} Whitedge is the only Fixed price, seventy cents per volume, postage 5c, extra. 


‘ lean — earbon pa- SEND ALL ORDERS TO 
er made, 
ae MacLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited 


Write for samples, or bet- 








nae ail inadhen Genes. Technical Book Department, 
Charges prepaid to rny Toronto, Canada 
Price $3.75 per Box. a ddress in Canada. 




























ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It is the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for 
fastening pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal 
documents. 

Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. 

Will not tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest and toughest. 


Get Full Details From 
THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U. S.A. 
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If you don’t see the name Yale on a padlock, you can be sure it 
isn’t a Yale Padlock. If you do see it, you can be sure that the lock 
is the most dependable padlock you can buy. Yale Padlocks are 
made in more than two hundred styles and sizes to meet every 
locking need. Each is the best for its price and purpose. 


Yale Hardware 


The period designs in Yale 
Hardware permit of furnishing 
a house to the last detail in per- 
fect harmony with its general 
architectural treatment. 


Yale Door Checks 


Yale Door Checks shut the 
door silently, but with a firm 
push which never fails. They 
are made in four styles and all 
necessary sizes. 


Yale Night-latches 
The Yale Cylinder Night-latch 
No. 44 is a combination night- 
latch and dead-lock, offering in 
the most convenient form the 
highest security known, 


Ask for two entertaining and informing little books: 
“50 Uses for a Padlock” and “The Story of the Little Black Box” 


All Hardware Dealers sell Yale Padlocks 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 


Makers of YALE Products in Canada 


General Offices and Works: 


St. Catharines, Ont. 
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EGYPT +> THE NILE 


Cook’s luxurious Nile steamers leave Cairo every 
few days during the season for the First and 
Second Cataracts, the Sudan, ete. Also elegant 
private steamers and dahabeahs for families and 
private parties. 


TOURS °° t# ORIENT 


Select limited Tours to Egypt, Holy Land, Tur- 
key, Greece, etc., leave Jan. 8, 18, 30, Feb. 19, 
March 5, 15, 1913. Itineraries are varied and in- 
clusive; every detail the best. 


WINTER CRUISES 


Panama Canal, West Indies, Mediterranean, and 
Round the World. Headquarters for tickets and 
information for all cruising steamers. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Grand Tour de Luxe leaves Jan. 22; includes 
also Panama Canal and West Indies. 
Our complete chain of 155 Offices 
in all parts of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for travellers. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


MONTREAL—-530 St. Catherine Street West 
TORONTO—Traders Bank Bidg., 65 Yonge St. 


NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Are Good All Over the 
World. 























The Sordid Sight; 
This waste they know, 
With Friend Fluxite, 
Need not te so. 


Save Your Pots and Pans by Using 


-LUAIT 


The Paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


In countless homes Fluxite is being used to re- 
pair metal articles instead of discarding them. 
It is also employed world-wide by Plumbers, 
Engineers, Motorists, and others. 

Of Ironmongers, etc., in small and large tins. 





The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET, with which 
is included a Pamphlet on ‘Soldering Work,’ contains a 
special ‘‘small-space’’ Soldering Iron, a Pocket Blow Lamp, 
Fluxite, Solder, ete, 


Sample Set, post paid, $1.32. 
Auto-Controtier Go., 256 Vienna Road, Bermondsey England 











You shake down the 


There are 
FOUR 


grate bars 
in the 
“* Hecla ” 


You don't have to shake the whole fire to 
get out the ashes around the edge of the 
firepot. 


You don’t shake down a lot of good coal 
with the ashes. 
You don’t have to use a poker at all. 


The ‘‘Hecla” Triangular Bar Grate 
allows you to shake just the part of the fire 


rest of the coals. 











where the ashes are. without disturbing the 





Clare Bros. & Co., Limited . 


eshernot the cool °° Hocla”” Furnace 


Each 
one can 
be 
shaken 


separately. 


Naturally, one grate is easier to shake 
than four all geared together. That is why 
people find the HECLA ‘‘no trouble to look 
after.” 


Fused Joints—a patented ‘‘ Hecla” feature 
—keep the house free of gas, smoke and 
dust. 


Write for free copy of our new catalogue 
which describes these and other special 
features. 


Preston, Ont. 
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A Six-Passenger Car for $1375 
And It’s a 





This new Hupmobile is the answer to The same powerful, silent, long-stroke 


thousands of queries which said :— motor; the same sturdy axles, transmission and 
: , , clutch—for these were always built fit for duty 
“Why don’t you build a car to carry more in a heavy seven-passenger car. 


people? Not a better car—we don’t see how it With heavier springs and frame of 
could be better—but a bigger one. course; and other parts proportionately strength- 


107} 2)? : ned where need be. 
Just as the original ‘20” touring car rp a 
grew out of the runabout and was developed into WW ith a body that accommodates six 10 
the splendid ‘32” of to-day— ease and comfort. 


During the last year we have made you 
familiar with the Hupmobile’s mechanical ex- 
cellence. 

al Hii sR -.. ., But we want to say again, with renewed 

he same beautiful lines that distinguish emphasis—we believe the Hupmobile to be, in its 

class, the best car in the world. 


So has the six-passenger Hupmobile 
grown out of the ‘32.” 


the “32” in any gathering of cars. 


Your Hupmobile dealer has the new car 


The six-passenger ‘32’’ $1375 F.O.B. Windsor, has equipment of two folding and revolving occasional 
seats in tonneau, tonneau foot rest; windshield, mohair top with envelope, Jiffy curtains, quick detach- 
able rims, rear shock absorber, gas headlights, Prest-o-Lite tank, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds 
forward and reverse, sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 34-inch bore and 5%-inch stroke; 126-inch 
wheelbase; 33 x 4-inch tires. Standard color, black. Trimmings, black and nickel. 


**32”’ Touring Car,'fully equipped, $1150 F. O. B. Windsor 


**32’’ Roadster, fully equipped, $1150 F. O. B. Windsor 
**32’’ Delivery, fully equipped, $1125 F. O. B. Windsor 
**20” Runabout, fully equipped, $ 850 F. O. B. Windsor 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Desk F, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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SHARP SPARK PLUGS 


In winter for easier cianking 


It’s the secondary combustion 
chamber that does the trick— 


Avoid a large part of the bother and trouble of hard 
5 cranking that comes with cold weather. The unique 
construction of Sharp Spark Plugs makes winter 
eranking easier. HOW? 
The enclosed nose of the Sharp Plugs a four months’ trial in your 
Spark Plug is the last part of the car. Full details of this trial offer 


engine to cool. In that enclosed are contained in our 
chamber a small firing-charge of gas 


is held at a temperature above the 
gas in the rest of the cylinder. The 
spark explodes this firing-charge and 


FREE HANDBOOK 
containing in addi- 


tion a complete guide 













roke the resulting FLAME ignites the gas_ to ignition troubles 
7 = in the cylinder. Other plugs produce and their remedies. 
only a spark. The Sharp Spark Plug Write to-day and re- 
e of IGNITES-BY-FLAME. ceive your copy of 
nnd Test this claim for yourself in ‘* AUTOMOBILE 
x in your own car at our expense. Be- IGNITION’’ 
ginning at once, give Sharp Spark by return mail. 
you 
il ex- o ‘s 
ewd  ©anadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 
in its “ 
Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Ottawa, Cobalt, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Nelson 
Sharp Spark Plug Co. 
3370 Broadview Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
. s . ° r rs o aS 
@ & Bt ge — > 
ARIO L SF FS oS 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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California Mexico Florida 


AND 


The Sunny South 











“Limited trains leave Toronto daily, making direct con- 
nection at Detroit and Buffalo for Florida and at Chicago 
for California, etc.”’ 





Round Trip Tickets at Low Rates 


Full Particulars from any C.P.R. Agent, or write M.G. MURPHY, District 


Passenger Agent, Toronto 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


It’s the car higher up—in the 


esteem of the automobile buy- 
ing public. We have had to 
double our gigantic output— 
and the demand is more than 
doubling. Those who placed 
winter orders for Ford cars last 
year were not disappointed in 
delivery. 


Every third carisa Ford. Nearly 180,000 have 
been sold and delivered. New prices—run-about 
$675—touring car $750—delivery car $775— 
town car $1000 — with all equipment, f.o.b. 
Walkerville, Ont. Get particulars from Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited, Walker- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 
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THE NEW $2000,000.00 HOTEL | 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE ) 





DOMINION CAPITAL. 


Accommodation 350 rooms. ( 
Furnished with exquisite faste and comfort. ) 
( 


ene 


The latest in hofel construction. 
Rates $22° upwards. European plan. 


Write for handsome illustrated descriptive literature. 
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F.W.BERGMAN, (| 
MANAGER-IN-CHIEF HOTELS, \ 

GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM \ 

0 
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LOCKERS 


Lockers that are made of 
wood are most unsanitary, 
and an additional fuel in 
cause of fire. 

Our metal lockers are highly 
Sanitary and made on strictly 
hygienie principles. 

They will not burn, and they 
occupy but a small space. 
They are light and airy, and Sete a 
each has a different lock. 
These lockers are a_e great 
benefit to places where a 
number of people are employ- 
ed. They prevent contact of 
one person’s clothing with 
another's, thus avoiding pos- 
sible contagion. 
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WELEOME PEN 

















NOWN wherever pens are used and 
everywhere accepted as representing 
the highest possible standard of pen making. 
Illustration shows the “New Improved 
Welcome’ Pena triumph of skilful manu- 
facture. The “Welcome” is a very rapid 
writer, with a smooth and easy action that 
makes pen work a pleasure. 


Of stationers everywhere. 
SAMPLE BOX of 36 ASS‘ RTED PERS, 
post free for 10 cents, from 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS (Room 21) 
6 St. Sacrament Street, MONTREAL 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE ON 
LOCKERS, WITH PRICES. 





Canada Wire and Iron 


Goods Co. 


Hamilton - - Ontario 














Promote Tidiness 
Among Your Employees 


THE METAL LOCKER will increase the efficiency of 


any business by promoting order, tidiness and health- 





fulness among the employees. For schools and colleges 


the Metal Locker is indispensable for preventing the 





spread of disease. It eliminates petty thefts and makes 


conditions sanitary. Does away with the crowded con- 


4 


fusion of an ordinary cloak room and saves time. 


— 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET WHICH CON- 
TAINS INFORMATION OF VALUE OF BENEFIT 
TO YOUR BUSINESS OR INSTITUTION. 


“DENNIS WIRE & IRON WORKS, Limited. 


LONDON, CANADA 
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Some of the Brightest Boys in Canada are Earning Money and Prizes 


Boy’s 
Christmas 
Pocket 
Money 





LESLIE HUNTER. 


JAMES B. MCINTOSH. 


ANY BOY ean turn his spare time into Xmas 
pocket money by selling copies of the WEEKLY 
WITNESS and the CANADIAN PICTORIAL. 

You can build up.a regular route in a short time 
which will give you a permanent weekly income. 

We give you a free start in Business and besides 


The best boy wins a Shetland Pony, Cart and 
Harness or $100.00 in Gold. 





SIMPLY SIGN THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT 
TO-DAY. 








SPECIAL BOY COUPON 


WILBUR C. TULLY, 











THE ‘WITNESS,’ ‘Witness’ Block, Montreal, Que. Siete a 
Please send me a start in business and tell m , . 

land Pony, if I do good work. me all about how I may win the beautiful Shet 
SN a. nb Wenn ok Waa ob ae wes hl ka ES TET Oe 

PRO cavescsese PL MbChbviradédennninenébdecedc Province 
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entitic- Management 
Scientific Time Reeping 
’ Include The Use.of a 


oF 
“Globe”? Time Glok 


Recorder 


will prevent your paying for time which you 
do NOT get; it will most effectively plug 
those dangerous leaks in your pay-roll,— 
those little insidious leaks whichcreep in un- 
noticed and which eat big holes in dividends. 


The “Globe” Stops 
=|  Pay-Roll Losses 


These losses are small when con- 
sidered individually, but multiply 
them by the number of men you 
employ and then by the number 
of working daysin the year. The 
result is a distinctly noticeable 
reduction in profits, 
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Our Time Recording ?devices are 
= adaptable to any sort of business and 
will dovetail into any cost keeping 


MYT 





2 system you may already have in use. 
ee BULLETIN “G” CONTAINS 


MANY MORE PARTICULARS—GET 
: ONE AND LOOK IT OVER 


ny 





ei: 
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ss W. A. WOOD 

Ve o so 

==: Head Office and Salesroom: 

a8 19 BLEURY STREET, MONTREAL 
: : Branch Office - 53 Sparkhall Ave., Toronto 
== *~ Factory - - - 40 St. George St., Montreal 
ee 

aS 
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A Letter That Speaks for Itself ! 


G. WALLACE WEESE. manacer 





NORMAN 5S. JONES, PRESIOENT 

















“4 
Sal rs © ip Hh) SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA 
—— — 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: = == Sa 
SUPPLY AND MULTI-LETTER 





U'SITE 402 MANNING CHAMBERS 


CITY HALL SQUARE = Lited DEPARTMENTS 
Llimiwuea@ 


PHONE MAIN 3245 
TORONTO, CANADA Nov, 4, 1922, 


The MacLean Publishing Co., 
Toronto, Ont, 


Gent lemen: < 


Enclosed please find copy for the nex: issue 
of MacLean's Magazine. 


We wish to take this opportunity of stating 
our reasons for continuing the con:racs made by The 
Canadian Writerpress Co, As you ere aware we are now 
the sole distributors for tne Writerpress in Canada, 
and the returns obtained from Maclean's Magazine by 
The Canadian Writerpress Co. have been such that we 
have decided not only to continue their contract, but 
to increase the space from one-half to a FULL PAGE. 


We have looked over their records and find 
the results from MacLean's Magazine have been in ex- 
cess of what we considered possible, the enquiries com- 
dag from most unlooked for sources, 

Wishing you every success, 

we remain, 
Yours very truly, 


THE WRITERPRESS SALES CO. Limited. 


-.Man ager, 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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The Professional’s Choice 


Did you ever stop to think of the kind of skates the professional hockey players use? 
They must, at least, be durable, to stand the severe strain to which they are put in 
a season’s use. 


o> 














== GJ LUNN EG. LAMINATED HOCKEY SKATE. = 4 








have the features that commend them as the skates to stand the hardest usage—Hence 
the professional’s choice. 


Besides being exceedingly durable, they are so designed to give equal facility for 
backward skating. The blade is forged from the bar steel, which is an improvement 
over all others, thereby holding a keen edge much longer. 


LAMINATED i 
3 Kinds py tn \ Blades All lighter than any other skate 


EXCELSIOR made to-day for Hockey. 


OUR LEGAL WRITTEN CERTIFICATE OF GUARANTEE IS GIVEN TO ALL 
PURCHASERS OF LUNN’S SKATES. WRITE FOR A COPY TO-DAY. 


G. J. LUNN & CO. 


MONTREAL 


























Make your Home different 





by utilizing the beauty and harmony of the Milton Brick in red, flash-red, flash-buff 
‘*Sre flashes” to be had in 


Miiton Brick. The smooth 
texture and rich colors lend ; ss ; 
themselves to countless | the name ‘‘ Milton” on it. 
pleasing combinations. 


and brown, will make your 
A genuine Milton Brick has home beautiful outside, as 
well as inside. Milton Brick 
Fireplaces from $18 up. 
Write for our Book, 

Milton Pressed Brick Co., Ltd., Milton, Ont.—Toronto Office, Janes Bidg.—Agents for Fiske Tapestry Bricks 
121 
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| h R fi that Outlast 
x e ates the whole shingle, instead of being a 
t e ul in mere surface coating. 
These soft, attractive colors make Asbesto- 
iv slate roofs as handsome as they are durable. 
is ASBESTOSLATE Cement Shingles. : 
Experience with wooden shingles, metal WRITE FOR BOOKLET M.C.L. TO 
roofing, slate, and ready roofing has taught 
people to expect to repair or replace the roof Asbestos Mfg. Co., Limited 
long before walls or foundation fail. 
When Asbestoslate Cement Shingles are Address E. T. Bank Building, - Montreal 
used the situation is reversed—the roof will Factory at Lachine, Que. (near Montreal) 
last as long or longer than the walls. 
Asbestoslate Cement Shingles, made of best 
Portland Cement, reinforced with inter- 
lacing Asbestos Fibres, are practically inde- TRADE MARK 
structible. In fact they continue for years | 
to grow harder, tougher and more impervious 5 | | 
to moisture than when new. They are fire- 8 IA : 
proof and absolutely weatherproof under any ) 
— ee i re ASBESTOS 
Another important feature is tha - 
toslate Cement Shingles never need paint or SHINGLES 
any other preservative. The material itself (SZ ) 
is indestructible, and the coloring matter— , 
Newport Gray, Indian Red or Slate—perme- 
. Asal) RUBBER 
DAVIDS cr. & STEEL 
CELEBRATED MFG. ¢ LIMITED STAMPS , 
i CHURCH ST. STENCILS , 
and » BIG VALUE FOR, 10 CENTS. 
Adventure, 25 Pictures of Pretty Girls, 20 new Games 
| for young folks, 25 Pictures ef the Presidents, 50 
Ways to Make ee = Joke Books } Book on 
Love and Ceurtship, 1 k on M 1 Book on 
A p H i S lV tr S Letter Writing, 1 Dream Book aad Fortune Teller, L 
Cook Book, 1 Base Ball Book, gives rules for all popu- 
lar games, 100 Conundrums, 60 Verses for Autograph 
Albums. Cut this out and return to us with ten cent? 
Gnd we will send all the ebeve by mai} at once, 
As good as money and No samps taken. George Grattan, New Glasgow, Que.,Can. 
brains can make. Manu- a —__— 
factured by us _ contin- 
uously since 1825. GERM INSURANCE 
Sold in every corner of the ae eae handling money, papers, etc., should not be 
y IOUT the s 
Globe. Marsh Rubber Finger Pad 
: : . It insures against the danger 
We make Inks, Mucilage, Paste, Sealing Wax, arising fr = gna = = NY 
1 9 rine Ow ar mission of germs. rae ALTRAL 
Rubber Stamp Ink, Letterine (Sh Card) Ink, f Wi 
Indelible Ink, Silk Fillered Perfumed Fountain oo” siifilim =~ a 
Pen Ink. men, cash- isi . mI . We —> yt” mel 
Order From Your Dealer And You Will Become A ma T\ Yip Coe Th wet 
Steady User ie ies \ gpl” | 
Send : wre Wy) : 
THADDEUS DAVIDS CoO. for JE = di ° 4 
Established 1825 Pee) Se =) 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO pansatgsniaggaitigiais2 — 
Canadian Agents: BROWN BROS. Ltd., Toronto MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD COMPANY 
Canadian Agents 171 Mutual St., Toronto —— 
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It Stands to Reason 


That you must be as consistent in the care of sending out 
your business letters as you are in choosing representa- 
tives who will be a credit to you. Character in your 
letters is just as essential as men of character are in your 
business. You can get the sharp, clean-cut letters you 
need by using 








Carbon Papers 


For general office purposes use Peerless Brand Carbon Paper. For letters which are to stand for 
the high character of your business use Klear Kopy. Either of these cost no more than ordinary 
kind, and give the best results. Peerless typewriter ribbons will also stand the test. Put 
them to it. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGES ‘‘K’’ AND PROVE THE MERITS 
OF PEERLESS BRAND GOODS. THEN ORDER TO MEET YOUR NEEDS. 


PEERLESS CARBON & RIBBON MFG. CO., LIMITED 


176-178 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 





























“Eliminate Waste” 


That, “ System” says, is the great aim of up-to-date business. If you use a 
typewriter having an antiquated Shift Key, your typist is wasting time 
in pushing down an unnecessary key 5,000 times a day. 








| Time flies! 
So does the 
BAR-LOCK 


| inthe hands of fe 
= 2 a the operator: “. b 
A 4 cs a - eS i” = 
6 OREO 


The Busy Man’s Typewriter 







Has no antiquated Shift Key 
therefore no speed limit. 


i= [=< 


View as seen when writing 


THE BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER CO., LIMITED 


12-14 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., England 

















It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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5 Kalamazoo Point Number Two 
TheKalamazo@ fes?*Binde 








HE mechanism of the 
Loose Leaf 


Binder is so simple that one hesi- 


a Kalamazoo” 


tates to call it “mechanism” at all. 


It consists of two or four flexible 
rawhide thongs of great strength 
and durability which are secured 
to the side of the cover at 
one end and passing through 
the two clamping bars which 
grip the sheets, are attached to 
a cross bar at the other. - 


By the operation of the key 
this cross bar working on a 
threaded screw draws the covers 
together or opens them for the 
insertion or removal of sheets. 


The “KALAMAZOO" 
Loose Leat Binder has been 
made in the United States and 
in England for many years and 
is to-day recognized as the best 
expression of the Loose Leaf 
idea that has yet been offered. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOK- 
LET “W.” IT WILL TELL 
YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 













Limited 
Loose Leaf & Account- 
ook Makers 


Toronto 
i —j 


| When writing 


= King & 




















is of Simple Construction. 














Warwick Bros. & Rutter 







Spadina| 
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175, 000, a “O.K. m7 PAPER 
FASTENERS 
SOLD the past YEAR should 
convince U 0. their 

SUPERIORITY. 

They Add TONE to You 
Stationery in the OFFICE,BANK, 

SCHOOL or HOME. 


¥ ; oe Fl There is genuine pleasure in 
Bs ‘s ao G 33 their use as well as Perfect Se- 
f curity Easily put on or taken 
off with the thumb and finger. 
Can be used repeatedly anc 
“they always work.’’ Made of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
boxes of 100 * sel each. 
j Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 


All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal Thoin ito the trade. 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


N° 1B 


¥ *- °°.’ e Pains ers ag 





TELEPHONE PEN 0278. ;.; 


Basics te in Canada. a 


“JOHN HEATHS = y 
v 


_ « o< 


— o/°% 
, To be had of theleading Stationers <* 
P in Canada. %. 


cert Ollitgeme. SS 
G's, —=—$—<$—$< 
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Buying 


























we buying duplicating or triplicating salesbooks, 
look into the matter of quality, speed in handling 
the books, consecutive numbering, book numbering, ser- 
vice, delivery, cleanliness and moisture-proof qualities. 
Have you ever seen samples of 


THE SURETY 


The SURETY salesbook is made in styles and sizes 
suitable for every business. The back of the original sheet (in 
duplicate books) is coated with a carbon that does not smut with 
ordinary use and which gives a perfect copy every time. In the 
triplicate book the original and duplicate sheets are coated with 
the SURETY coating—the only kind on the market that will not 
deteriorate with age. 


We Also Make Every Style and Size of Single Carbon Pad 

Write for quotations on the kind of books you are using and 
send us a sample book. We have installed every known facility to 
turn out the highest quality of work cheaply and quickly. We have 
30 travelling men in Canada. 


Let us put you in touch with the one near 
you. It may be worth many dollars to 
you to write a postal card to-day. 


Dominion Register Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


BRANCHES: New York, Pittsburgh, Boston, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Atlanta, Washington, San 
Francisco, Helena, Seattle, Dominion Register Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester, England. 


Manufacturers of the McCaskey System 
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The Newspaper That 
Gives The Facts 


All the facts, gleaned by an unusually 
complete news-gathering service from the four 
corners of the universe, are what you get 


each time you buy 


HE NEWS 


THE NEWS is honest. It gives you just the news you are 
interested in, wnitten up in entertaining style and placed in get-at- 
able positions on proper pages—women’s news on Woman's Page; 
Financial, Sports, Editorial—each in their logical position. If you 
do not now read THE NEWS, subscribe NOW. You'll find it 
a highly developed metropolitan newspaper of personal interest to 


you and your family. 





By mail anywhere in Canada 
outside of Toronto for one year $1. 50 





News Publishing Company, Limited 
Bay Street, Toronto 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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View of Georgia Life Insurance Company’s Offices. 


‘*After many years’ experience in handling corres- 
pondence, and about five years’ use of machines..... I 
would not undertake to conduct a large correspodence 
It not only 
—— saves the time of stenographers in taking notes, but 


without the Edison Dictating Machine. 
saves the time of the men who dictate, which is a 
matter of much more importance.’’ 


Extract of letter from Mr. E. L. Dupree, 
Assistant Secretary of Georgia Life Insurance Co., Macon, Ga. 


Latest Model of Edison Dictating Machine. 


The Edison 
Dictating Machine 


As soon as the morning mail is distributed 
every correspondent goes to work. And as 
soon as the first wax cylinders have been 
dictated upon, they are taken to the trans- 
cribing department, where each typewriter 
operator receives her share and _ starts 
writing letters. 

There is no time lost for the dictator in 
waiting for a stenographer. There is no 
time lost for the stenographer in taking 
shorthand notes. In both departments the 
work is equalized and simplified, and the 
producing capacity is doubled. 


Are you satisfied to have your office 
crippled by the lost motion that is inevit- 
able under the old stenographic system? 
Are you content to suffer the enormous 
expense entailed by this lost motion when 
it has been proved that an equipment of 
Edison Dictating Machines will pay for 
itself in less than a year? 


Find out about the Edison. Our new booklet, “The 
Goose, the Typewriter and the Wizard,” will tell 
you—and it’s free. 


WRITE US FOR IT TO-DAY. 


THOMAS A. EDISON INC., 213 LAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J. 


L. M. Lemieux, 26 Notre Dame E., Montreal, Que.; R, S, Williams & Sons Co,, Ltd., 143 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont.; 


R,. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 421 McDermott Ave., 
St., Vancouver, B.C. 


Winnipeg, Man.; M. W. Waitt & Co,, Ltd., 558 Granville 
213 
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The Newspaper That 
Gives The Facts 


All the facts, gleaned by an unusually 
complete news-gathering service from the four 
corners of the universe, are what you get 





each time you buy 


HE NEWS 


THE NEWS is honest. It gives you just the news you are 
interested in, written up in entertaining style and placed in get-at- 
able positions on proper pages—women’s news on Woman's Page; 
Financial, Sports, Editorial—each in their logical position. If you 
do not now read THE NEWS, subscribe NOW. You'll find it 


a highly developed metropolitan newspaper of personal interest to 





you and your family. 





By mail anywhere in Canada 
outside of Toronto for one year $1 « 50 





News Publishing Company, Limited 
Bay Street, Toronto 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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View of Georgia Life Insurance Company’s Offices. 


‘*After many years’ experience in handling corres- 
pondence, and about five years’ use of machines..... I 
would not undertake to conduct a large correspodence 
without the Edison Dictating Machine. It not only 
saves the time of stenographers in taking notes, but 
saves the time of the men who dictate, which is a 
matter of much more importance.’’ 


rs Extract of letter from Mr. E. L. Dupree, 
ig Assistant Secretary of Georgia Life Insurance Co., Macon, Ga. 


Latest Model of Edison Dictating Machine. 


The Edison 
Dictating Machine 


As soon as the morning mail is distributed Are you satisfied to have your office 
every correspondent goes to work. And as crippled by the lost motion that is inevit- 
soon as the first wax cylinders have been able under the old a system? 
dictated upon, they are taken to the trans- Are you content to suffer the enormous 
cribing department, where each typewriter expense entailed by this lost motion when 
operator receives her share and starts it has been proved that an equ gonna of 
writing letters. Edison Dictating Machines will pay for 
There is no time lost for the dictator in itself in less than a year? 
waiting for a stenographer. There is no |. F 
time Teak for the aie her in taking Goose the ‘Typewriter and the Wisard” oill_ ten 
shorthand notes. In both departments the You—and it's free. 
work is equalized and simplified, and the 
producing capacity is doubled. 


THOMAS A. EDISON INC., 213 LAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J. 


L. M. Lemieux, 26 Notre Dame E., Montreal, Que.; R. S, Williams & Sons Co,, Ltd., 143 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. ; 
R. S, Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 421 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man.; M. W. Waitt & Co., Ltd., 558 Granville 
St., Vancouver, B.C. aS 
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It will pay you to answer advertisements, 


WRITE US FOR IT TO-DAY. 
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ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Provide for the New Year. 


We are now showing the LARGEST 
STOCK, NEWEST KINDS and BEST 
VALUE.—From the Smallest Memo 
Book to the Largest Ledger. 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH 
and DAY BOOKS 

Sa LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS 

cs BINDERS and SHEETS. 


ee MEMORANDUM and PRICE BOOK a Specialty 
OFFICE and POCKET DIARIES, 1913 


BROWN BROS., urn STATIONERS 


51-53 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, TORO*TO 
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a SPECIMEN 
HALF-TONE FROM 
RETOUCHED PHOTO 








@l¢ 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF WASH DRAWINGS 
AND PHOTO RETOUCHING 


MF ALEXANDER ENGRAVING CO,L™T=D 


552 ADELAIDE St? WEST, TORONTO 
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Fifty Thousand | 
Finger Operations 
Daily 


That is what your 
stenographer averages 









Psy No 


Ves 








This simple fact tells you why the advantages 
of a light touch outweigh all other typewriter 
features combined. 


And it tells you the best of all reasons why 
you should buy the 


Light | 
Touch | 


ca 
“ 
: 


aN 


a 


The Light Touch of the Monarch inclases the daily, monthly and 


yearly production of your machine and _— decreases the 


















cost per folio. 


\ 

We do not have to prove the ~S 
Light Touch of the Monarch. > It 
proves itself the moment your hands 
touch the machine. But, if you wish, 
we can send you a booklet telling 
you just why the Monarch touch is 
so light. 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter 


Company 
(Limited) 
Toronto, Canada. 
Offices in Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Van- 
couver, etc. 


Ce en Woe ad 





2 mca enn 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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HE first essential of a 


typewriter is speed. It 

was designed for speed. Without speed 

the typewriter would be a toy, not a 
business necessity. 


HE Underwood is the greatest speed-maker. 
It has won every contest for speed since 
typewriting became recognized as a science. 


At the most recent contest for the World’s 
Championship, the Underwood won the first 
nine places. The winner wrote 117 words a 
minute for one hour, after 5 words were deducted 
for every error. The ninth operator wrote 104 
words a minute. 


All of the 14 World’s Championship Contests for speed 
and accuracy have been won on the Underwood. It 
plays a big part in moving along faster the business of 
the world. 


United Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


All Canadian Cities 5 / 
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Consult “Sovereign” 
Makers About Your 
Heating 


Heating by the hot water system 
must be a thorough improvement on 
any other method or it would not 
be so generally used. 

It must be better than the warm 
air system, because it has displaced 
hot air furnaces, even in the most 
cheaply built houses in the cities. 

The hot water system makes home 
more comfortable and healthy—reduces house-work—per- 
mits of the better management of the fire to save coal. 

The “Sovereign” hot water boiler is an improved design. 
It has a deeper fire pot and a larger first section. All the 
advantages of the hot water heating system are best realized 
in the “Sovereign” boiler. 

Write us about your heating plans. We will give you 
the benefit of our advice. 






fey 








TAYLOR-FORBES ciuftis 


GUELPH - ONTARIO 


Offices and Showrooms, Representatives and Agents in all 
parts of Canada 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY 





BY USING 


GIPE CASH OR PARCEL CARRIERS PB 


Your customers will be more likely to come back if they are 
promptly attended. Our superior modern Carriers give the best ser- §f : 
vice. We guarantee this. 


It will pay you to investigate our up-to-date improved ELEC- 
TRIC CABLE Cash-Carrier and PNEUMATIC DESPATCH TUBES. 





97 -ONTARIO 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: 118 HOLBORN - LONDON -£.C. ENGLAND 





























Don’t let your overhead 

expenses take ALL 

the cream off your 
fits! 

profits a 


o~t— 











4 
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Did you ever 
figure out 
how mueh oe = 

more profit Ss PROFIT 
you would 

be making if you could do without artificial light in your 
store or office? 
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We will help you to greater profit if you will let us instal 


LUXFER PRISMS 


in your windows, fanlights and transoms. 


‘‘Tuxfer’’ Prisms are no magic; they are simply the adaptation of a 
very well-known principle to your needs. They eatch the CHEAP daylight 
for you and distribute it to the remotest corner of your store, making it more 
attractive and adding also to its outside appearance. 


Lessen your lighting bills! Ask any merchant who has‘instulled ‘‘Luxfer’’ 
Prisms. Ask your architect—he knows! 


Luxfer Prism Company 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
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Easier Dictation—Kasier Transcribing 
That’s the Way of the Dictaphone 


[t’s the direct method of dictation—no lost motions in between. Your 
operator really copies what you say. You get through your stack of mail much 
faster than you would by any other method of dictation and you have the com- 
fortable feeling in your inside, right along, that the first ten letters you dictated 
were already in process of typewriting the minute you said “Yours truly,” on the 
tenth one—and you can keep ahead of your operator all the rest of the day. 


Telephone or write to our nearest branch, or better yet, eall: 


Halifax, N.S.—Granville & Sackville Sts. Quebec, P.Q.—1230 Rue St. Valier. 
Hamilton, Ont.—Spectator Bldg. St. John, N.B.—56 Prince William St. 
London, Ont.—426 Richmond St. Toronto, Ont.—McKinnon Bldg. 
Montreal, Que.—Coristine Bldg. Vancouver, B.C,—317 Pender St. 
Ottawa, Ont.—Hope Chambers. Winnipeg, Man., 36 Arthur St. 


Write for catalogs and full particulars, and a complete list of all 
branches, one of which may be nearer to you than any of the above, to 


TAE DICTA PAQNE 


(REGISTERED) 


310 McKinnon Building, Toronto 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’! Sole Distributors 
Exclusive Selling Rights Granted Where We Are Not Actively Represented. 


Positions are open in several of the large cities for high-grade office <peeialty salesmen. 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Weight of article 53 
Weight of box 9 
Gross weight 62 





Weight of article 53 
Weight of box _44 
Gross weight 97 














Saving 35 lbs. on a Single Shipment 


How an Eastern office-furniture house 
profited by better packing methods 


“Why, a saving in packing won’t amount to anything—our product itself is 
too heavy,” said the manufacturers of a metal cabinet when our salesman 
approached them. But accepting our trial offer, a shipment to our plant soon 
proved their mistake. Instead of the gross shipping weight of 97 lbs. which 
they sent, a gross weight of only 62 lbs. was returned—instead of the 44 lbs. 
of bulky, clumsy wood and excelsior, only 9 Ibs. of neat fibre board. We 
showed them how to save 35 Ibs. in freight on every shipment of this 53 Ib. 
cabinet—hundreds of dollars a year on a single product. 


Hinde & Dauch 
Corrugated Fibre Board 


And this big concern saved more than actual ship- 
- ping expense. Their goods were delivered in even 
FREE Service for YOU better condition to the customer——there were no 


nails to scratch or mar the finish, no wood to 











7 knock and jam the surfaces—freight claims and 
Let us plan a better method of Pa other disputes were practically eliminated. No 
packing ~ shipping -enr s wonder they are enthusiastic over Hinde & Dauch 
‘ Su . . ™ 
, “a meth Ss ack y ¢ “ec > " 
goods. Our experts will de- ” THE ed of packing and recommend them for any 
sign a fibre box to fit your HINDE : 
particular shipping condi- , 4 & DAUCH Investigate this saving for your goods—ask your- 
tions—without cost or jf PAPER CO.,, self if these savings aren’t in every way desirable 
obligation. foronto, Ont, for your factory. Don’t depend on “worn-out” 
I am interested in methods of packing—let us show you our way. Write 
Send for O11 4 better packing methods us at once. 
booklet, How Fa and would like to get 
to Pack It’ your booklet, ‘‘How to Pack e 
and Jearm o It,’ together with other in- The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co 
the whole 4 formation on fibre board boxes. ° 
Story. of Canada, Limited 


McL 4 
0 Ec. cccns 64 bnbahnee0deteeneesnnsandysebeesinns 


WAIMC cocccrcccccccvccvccsceccccescccccccccscccece 


Toronto - - Canada 
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What Does Each Minute 








/ 
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Cost Your 


F each man who works for you loses 

I only five minutes of your time every 

day, you suffer a large loss at the 
end of a year. 


If you have fifteen men, each of whom 
loses five minutes a day, your loss may 
be counted in hundreds of dollars. 
What a waste of profits. Hundreds of 
dollars gone and nothing to show where 
or how. 


The INTERNATIONAL TIME RE- 
CORDER will show you how much 
time you receive for the amount you 
pay in wages and the INTERNATION- 
AL JOB RECORDER will show you 
how much your work has cost you, so 
that vou know exactly the lowest price 
at which you can afford to sell it to 
make a reasonable profit. 





SEND FOR OUR BOOKLETS ON 
TIME KEEPING AND JOB COST- 
ING. THEY ARE FREE AND WILL 
SHOW YOU HOW TO KEEP RE.- 
CORD OF YOUR PROFITS. 





International Time Recording Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
19-23 Alice Street, Toronto 


30 Querbes Ave., Outremount, Montreal, Que. 518 Somerset Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 











It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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SAGRROGR | @ Freight 


| shipments Z 

handled i 
4| fi quickly, 
linen eam, © safely and 
‘La cheaply 
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Noother economy which can be effected 
in your establishment will produce such 
favorable results, at so low a cost as 


the installing of an Otis-Fensom Freight é 
Elevator. 


You save in cost of low as $70—the price 


Lie 
labor, both of men Oris FE =NSOM of an office desk or 


and time; you save ‘FREIGHT | typewriter. 
unnecessary wear *LIEEVATORS 

and tear on your No matter what 
goods, building and equipment; your elevator needs may be, 
you save floor space by beingable there is an Otis-Fensom exactly 
to utilize all your room; you save suited to your requirements, 
rent because the basement and You will secure an elevator 
upper rooms are made as con- that will last for years, one 
venient as the ground floor; you that is thoroughly reliable 
save your own patience and at all times, and one that 
that of your customers for you can be operated cheaply. 


are enabled to get your shipments $ Send 
out promptly as promised. Send for our book- .~ Me Your 
A great saving is made possible let Freight Eleva- $ Book 


in many other ways, and all this tors and Their & 
may be brought about at a cost so Uses. It is free. - ¢ 
low that it is hardly worth con- Fill in the cou- 
sidering. You can get an Otis- Pon and mail 


Fensom freight elevator for as to-day. 


OTIS-FENSOM ELEVATOR CO., LIMITED NY san asivenesicennys 
TRADERS BANK BUILDING : TORONTO 
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Adds 
Multiplies 


Divides 
Subtracts 





The Comptometer is a quality 
machine—built for service and 
not to fit a price. It is universal 
in its scope—makes machine 
| work of a// your figuring. 





Let the Comptometer tell its own story of broad-gauge service 
and lasting efficiency by actual performance on your own work. The 
machine is freely at your service for this infallible test. May we also 
send a man who knows to show how the Comptometer lessens the labor 
and expense of accounting—all without cost or obligation. 













Write for copy of “Rapid Mechanical Calculation” and other 
literature of interest alike to the employer and employee. 




















FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1686 N. Paulina St., Chicago, U.S.A 


MONTREAL, P.Q. TORONTO, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. CALGARY, ALTA. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
507 Power Bldg. 728 Traders Bank Bldg 508 McGreevy Blk. 1308 Lith St, W. 108 Duncan Bldg. 


—— WF, 
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As a Salesman Would you like to be able to call upon 1000 


Customers or Prospects in One Day, and 
personally lay before them your own straight-from-the-shoulder argu- 
ment? The Writerpress will do this for you at the rate of 1000 per hour; 
and, mind, itis YOU doing the talking, because every letter is a personal 
letter. 


4 It will do the work of 100 typewriters, and 
As a Typewriter. do it Right — Multi-Letters, Price Lists, 


Stock Sheets, Reports, Quotations, etc., all done in your own office as 
you want them, when you want them. 








. It will print office forms of all kinds, using 
As a Printer. Printers’ Type, Electrotypes, Wood Cuts. Zinc 


Etchings, etc., at a saving of 50 and 75 per cent. of printers’ charges. 


As an Employee. It is a producer, not an expense. It not 


only will save your money but will boost 








your business. 


Why Not Let a Writerpress Start to Work for You To-Day? 
(Your Office Boy can Operate it.) 


WRITE US ON YOUR LETTERHEAD AND WE WILL SEND 4 
YOU FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES OF WORK 


THE WRITERPRESS SALES CO., LIMITED 


TORONTO Suite 402 Manning Chambers CANADA 

















Reading advertisements is profitable to. you. — 
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Genius is a matter 
of accessible knowledge 





You needn't KNOW—but you must 


know where to look it up— instantly. 





It's the ease of access to any paper 
which makes your file valuable. 





ffi Files hold letters or legal papers 
—on edge—for instant reference. 








FOUR (4) COMPLETE LINES OFFER 



























an assortment of styles, sizes and qualities at a wide No. 414 
No. 421 range of price. LEGAL CAP SIZE 
LETTER SIZE You may have any capacity file for almost any size ay 10x1576 inside, capacity 
ito “Drawer pepe bi of business papers. Saves ieee, of smoothing folded 
nas. Sid C Oak ns mo The two cabinets shown above (Nos. 42! and 414) papers. Full sized sheets filed 
= a ‘as wood are the best values the market affords. C without — 421 
-onstructe . 
me boy glued and screwed to- , wee everything that is required of any file ade also Seat i 
heights. 
tie, Sone . So Roller bearing drawers make reference easy. 
heseny. We sell the required guide cards and folders to equip 


Drawers have’follow'blocks. the files. These segregate your papers and keep them in 
accessible, compact form—for quick reference. 

Booklet ‘Filing Suggestions” explains the various 
practical ways to file and find papers, transfer corres- 
pondence, etc. You need this booklet and our catalogs 
if you have an office. 


Sfec COMPACT FILING SECTIONS 


are made in 28 styles—one tor every filing re- 
quirement. They provide maximum filing space 
in smallest floor space. All Quartered Oak, hand- 
somely finished, or Birch Mahogany. Brushed 
brass trimmings. See the line in Catalog “D.” 


Sf2e ‘1220’ LINE FILES are solid sections of 2, 3 or 4 
drawers each. Solid, substantial files for all sizes of business 
poe Drawers on roller bearing supports. Dust Proof. 


aneled ends and back. Quartered Oak front and top. Make 


a comparison before you buy. 


Filing Device and Stationery Supply Catalog .""D"’ [sen free with 
‘Filing Suggestions.” 


Two lines Sectional Bookcases shown in Catalog ““E.”” 
Write now—while you think of it. 


Write us for name of nearest Canadian Dealer 


The #2 Manufacturing Co. xo. 1220 


FOR FOLDED §85 Union St., MONROE, MICH. LETTER SIZE 


PAPER 
LEGAL PAPERS New York Office, 108 Fulton St. 
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—— The Loose-Leat System = 
of Accounting 


has enabled the busy office manager to accomplish 
MORE WORK WITH LESS EXPENDITURE of 
energy on his part as well as to make a general re- 
duction of labor on the office staff. Especially is 
this the case where 








Copeland-Chatterson Systems 








have been installed. Twenty years’ experience 
places us in a position to give you the BEST system 
FOR SIMPLIFYING accounts and saving labor. 
Added to this is the quality of our goods at a price 
which is RIGHT. 





FIRST IN THE FIELD AND STILL LEADING, 
BECAUSE OUR SYSTEMS ARE THE STAND- 
ARDS OF EFFICIENCY. 


WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE AND DESIRE 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO DEMONSTRATE TO 
YOU WHAT OUR SYSTEMS CAN DO FOR 
YOUR BUSINESS. 


Write for further particulars to Department “A,” 
Richmond and Yonge Streets, Toronto, 


the Copeland-Chatterson Co., wa 


FACTORIES: 


Brampton, Ont. TORONTO OFFICES: 


Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. HEAD OFFICE soled — 


_ 
— 














oo ———— 
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7 Burroughs signal bell, line | 








== PJ 
counter and paper return lock 


All printing visible all the time t= 
in easy reading range. 


Non-add, repeat and non-prin 


= keys directly over the keyboard. 


Separate total and sub-total key 


= much safer. 








> rad 
“a 
Sh 


a 





Burroughs paper car- 
riage works as easily as 
a typewriter carriage. 


Extremely low key- 
=iboard — very conveni- 
Sent for desk use. 


Visible adding, directly 
under the eye, , 











$50 more in Canada 


This Visible Burroughs $225 


This complete, visible, low-keyboard, 7-column Burroughs 
at $225 is the biggest adding machine value ever offered for 
the business requiring totals not exceeding $100,000.00. 


For adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing, and tabulating wide sheets up to 1244 
inches—for any kind of figure work within the 
capacity of a seven-column adding-listing 
machine. 

The illustration shows the big features—a// 
the printing always visible in easy reading range, 
adding dials directly under the eye, low key- 
board and the speediest, most efficient type- 
writer carriage ever put on an adding machine. 

This machine is a Burroughs from the design- 


ing room to the user’s office, built in the Bur- 
roughs factory, of the same material, with the 
same wonderful machine tools and by the same 
trained workmen who have built into Burroughs 
models a reputation for life-time service. 

The Burroughs visible line of machines is also 
made in other sizes up to ten columns. 

Write for ‘‘A Better Day’s Profits” and let 
us ship a machine, express prepaid, from our 
nearest office, for free trial. No cost nor 
obligation. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


European Office, 76 Cannon Street 
London, E.C., England 


Makers of adding and listing machines; listing and non-listing calculating machines; low-heyboard visible-printing 
adding machines—86 models in 492 combinations of features —$150 to $950—U.S, prices—easy payments if desired. 


Canadian | Toronto Branch: 146 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Addresses j/ Montreal Branch: 392 St. James Street, Montreal, Que. 
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Bookkeeping 
By Machinery 


Longhand is too slow and hard to read for correspondence, so 
most people use the typewriter. 


Mental addition is too slow and inaccurate for accounting 
work, so most concerns use the adding machine. 


Posting a ledger by hand and adding 
figures up mentally is both slow and liable to 
error. 













Posting a ledger by hand and adding 
the figures by machine is only going half way. 


Posting a ledger at one operation and adding the 
figures at another is slow, confusing and frequently 
results in error. 


Why not post your ledger by machine 
at machine speed and at the same opera- 
tion have all the adding done? 


Posting and adding at one operation 
means that every item written is added 
and instantly proves the accuracy of the 
work if the items have been entered cor- 
rectly. and if there is an error in posting 
the answer is wrong, attention is called at 
once to the mistake so that it can be cor- 
rected then and there. 


Elliott-Fisher, the Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine posts to a loose-leaf ledger without 
removing the pages from the binder, or to 
a card ledger, in plain machine print, at 
machine speed, extends the new balance 
on each account after every posting, and 
proves all the work as it goes along. 





xtends the daily 
balance 
liminates worry 


Fomine on time 


Does the work twice as fast as the 
old hand way andeliminates all the worry 
and bother. 


When the entries are completed fox 
the last day of the month the books are in 
balance—the proven (trial) balance is 
ready and no mistakes to look for. 


urnishes prov- 
en balances 


Send for full particulars and a free copy of that new illustrated Magazine, 
“ BOOKKEEPING TO-DAY.” 


Elliott-Fisher Limited 


16 Cedar Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 


513 Power Building 123 Bay Street 415 Ashdown Block 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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Right Varnish Hod, MM Right Result 





NLY the right varnish 
can give the right 
result. [his means not 
only good varnish, but also 
the s7ght good varnish for 

each particular purpose. 
By knowing and buying Berry Brothers’ it is easy 


to avoid these blunders. 


Most any dealer or painter can supply you with 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes. 


Half the varnish blunders come through the use of 


cheap varnish and cheap workmanship. 


The other half comes t gh using varnish not 
mace forthe work and not 

No one varnist io matter how good it may be— 
is suited to all 
general ‘‘cure al 


Dusiness, 


en 

sible, 
wooo — 

LUXESERRY) 
FINISH 

For the finest r i 


polished finish on inte 
woodwork. 


ELASTIe «WTERIOR 


For interior woodwork ex- 


posed to severe wear, finish- 
ed in full gloss. 


LAST Ese 


For all surfaces, such as 
front doors, that are ex 
posed to the weather. 


VARNISH 


turned w » under water. 








( ‘| one of those 
A , tll be safe. 
Berry Brothers’ 

Va is made especially 


for a particular purpose. 
It cannot be made better 


for the purpose intended. 


It isnot necessary that you #emember the names of 

e various kind Simply make sure of the Berry 

Brothers’ label Your dealer, architect, or painter can 
y kind work requires 


Write for booklet, “‘ Choosing Your 
Varnish Maker.”’ 


BERRY BROTHERS, LTD. 


The World's Largest and Best 
Varnish Makers 
WALKERVILLE. 
CNTARIO 
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Your Home Against Dirt 
CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


MANY USES AND FULL DIRECTIONS 
ON LARGE SIFTER-CAN — 1O ¢ 





